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DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, 


CHAPTER IV.—THE TWO LITTLE WOMEN. 


“So you have been happy,” 
said Miss Trelawny. She was in 
her room at her hotel, lying upon 
a sofa, not because of fatigue so 
much as to please the two little 
women who were fluttering about 
her, and to whom it was a matter 
of conventional necessity, that 
having just ‘come off a journey,” 
a lady ought to be fatigued and 
should “lie down.” Diana, in 
her perfect health and vigour, had 
thrown off all her tiredness in a 
night’s rest; but Mrs Norton did 
not think this possible, and was 
doubtful even whether it was 
right. 

“Oh, very happy,” said Sophy ; 
“everybody has been kind to us. 
We have had the most delightful 
parties — little dances even: and 
almost everybody has a reception 
one night in the week. And it is 
so beautiful! and all the churches 
and things to go and see; and the 
alabaster shops: and Mr Pandol- 
fini has been so kind.” 

“Yes, Diana, it has been very 
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nice indeed,” said her aunt; 
“everybody is kind, as Sophy 
says. So interested in her, seeing 
that she was delicate——” 

“Oh, auntie, I am not deli- 
cate now—my cough is quite, 
quite gone. I feel as if I could 
do anything. Fancy, Diana, Mr 
Pandolfini took us all over the 
Cathedral and up the Leaning 
Tower, and to see everything ; 
and then there was a little im- 
promptu dance at the Winthrops 
—Americans, you know—and I 
danced—I danced with him alone 
four dances. I was quite ashamed 
of myself. a 

“Ts Mr Pandolfini him alone?” 
said Diana, laughing; “‘ but what 
does all this mean? for I thought 
Mrs Hunstanton said there was 
no society in Pisa ‘ 

“She must have been in an ill 
temper that day,” said Sophy ; 
“there never was such delightful 
society anywhere, never! Oh, 
Diana, you will enjoy it so; every- 
thing is so lovely! The Oathedral 
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alone, when you go over it as you 
ought, and the Oampo Santo, and 
all the pictures. Mr Pandolfini 
knows them all, every one, and 
tells you everything. Oh, Mr 
Pandolfini is so kind!” 

*“ Ah, little one, is it so?” said 
Diana, looking up at her with a 
smile. But Mrs Norton inter- 
posed hastily— 

“Sophy always thinks every- 
body is so kind that shows a nat- 
ural interest in her. She is so 
ridiculously humble-minded. But 
even a virtue should not be car- 
ried too far, should it? We must 
not say a word against Mrs Hun- 
stanton, who has been a very good 
friend to us; but what she said 
about society was quite a mistake. 
The society is very good. I need 
not tell you, my dear Diana, that 
Sophy is a little goose, and knows 
nothing: all society is good to her 
when people are kind to her ; but 
I have a little more experience. 
The Hunstantons themselves, of 
course we know what they are— 
very good friends to us and very 
nice, and everything one could 
desire—but not perhaps, you know, 
the very créme de la créme.’ 

“ Ah, indeed,” said Diana, witha 
smile; “ and who then are the créme 
de la créme?” 

“Oh, we must not try to pre- 
judice you,” said Mrs Norton; 
‘you will see for yourself. Every- 
body of course will be glad to see 
you, Diana. But I must say I 
think it is the greatest testimony 
to people’s disinterestedness that 
they have been so good tous. We 
are not wealthy, you know, nor 
great ladies; but everybody has 
seen my Sophy’s sweetness, Di- 
ana. That is what goes to my 
heart. They do all so appreciate 
Sophy 

“Qh, auntie, how can you say 
so?” cried Sophy, rosy with blushes, 
running to her, and clasping her 
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arms round her. “Fancy any- 
body thinking of poor little me! 
They like me because I am your 
child.” 

Diana lay on her sofa and 
laughed very softly to herself, 
The mutual admiration amused, 
and it did not displease her. Mrs 
Hunstanton would have taken it 
very differently, but Diana could 
not but be amused. “Come,” she 
said, “it is not kind to leave me 
in so much lower a place. I am 
only to be received, because I am 
Miss Trelawny ; that is hard upon 
me. I should like to be liked for 
myself too.” 

“QO Diana! you !—as if any one 
would look at me when you are 
there!” cried Sophy, with a blush 
and flutter, running to kiss her 
friend ; while Mrs Norton remon- 
strated more gravely— 

“My dear Diana, you are a 
person of importance, we all know, 
in every way. You are so clever, 
very different from either Sophy 
or me: besides being a great lady, 
which, of course, opens every door. 
You must not grudge us, dear, a 
little interest that people take in 
us, because we are quite unimport- 
ant. It is her innocence, you know, 
that interests everybody—such a 
little white dove of a creature—and 
partly, too, because you have been 
such a friend to us, Diana. Every- 
body knows how kind you have 
been.” 

This silenced Diana, who had no 
mind to be commended for her 
kindness. She told Sophy where to 
find certain little boxes of gloves 
and trifling ornaments which she 
had bought in her passage through 
Paris, and so turned the course of 
the conversation. They were much 
delighted as a matter of course 
with their presents, and most eager 
to get a little information about 
the fashions, which Diana, who got 
her dresses in Paris, musi be so well 
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qualified to give. Then Diana's 
maid was called, and the last gown 
was brought out, and examined 
with the greatest interest, Diana 
looking on from her sofa, always 
with a smile. They were not rich 
enough to have their dresses from 
M. Worth; but they were not at 
all disposed to wear things that 
were out of fashion. Why should 
they? and both the aunt and the 
niece were very serious in their 
conviction that it was a great ad- 
vantage to be able to study Diana’s 
things, and see exactly what was 
the newest trimming, and how “a 
really good” gown was made. Mrs 
Norton was very clever with her 
needle, and thought nothing of 
altering the trimming of a dress 
when she saw a newer fashion, or 
even of changing the cut of the gar- 
ment itself (if thestuff would allow). 
“Tt is so much more easy when 
you have a pattern before your 
eyes instead of only the plate in 
a fashion-book,” she said. Diana’s 
maid, Morris, had her own opinion 
about this, and was indignant 
that her mistress’s things should 
be copied; but Diana threw 
open her wardrobe with that 
absurd liberality which shocked 
Morris as much as it shocked 
Mrs Hunstanton. They did not 
understand how it was possible 
that she could be amused by the 
sight of those two heads so closely 
bent over her best dress, pinching 
the flutings with their inquisitive 
fingers, and examining with such 
precision the way in which it was 
looped up. ‘“ What a blessing 
that your new grey is not made 
up!” said the aunt to the niece ; 
“T see exactly how this is done.” 
“You are so clever, auntie,” said 
Sophy, admiringly. “The front 
width forms a tablier,” said Mrs 
Norton, “and the back is in a 
pouff. See! nothing could be more 
simple; and yet how handsome it 


looks! To be sure, yours is not 
such handsome silk as Diana’s ; 
but with your light little figure 
——” “And, dear auntie, don’t 
you think your plum-colour could 
be altered to look like this, with a 
new flounce at the bottom? I 
must not be selfish, and let you 
think always of me,” said Sophy. 
How angry Mrs Hunstanton would 
have been, and how Maria Morris 
gloomed at the two little ladies! 
But Diana, in the background, was 
amused and pleased on the whole. 
How could it be supposed to harm 
her? And it pleased them; and 
to see them fluttering over it, con- 
sulting, and putting their little 
heads on one side, and examining 
all the seams, and looking as if 
something much more serious than 
affairs of the State were in hand, 
was as good as a play. 

She had bought a box of gloves 
for Sophy, and a pretty parasol and 
ribbons for Mrs Norton. The first 
of these had created a slight dis- 
appointment, she could see, gloves 
being then cheap in Tuscany. “But 
I am sure it was most kind of 
Diana to think of you at all; and 
they are such beautiful gloves,” 
said Mrs Norton, in a reassuring 
tone. Diana felt a little mortified 
to find that she had thus brought, 
as it were, coals to Newcastle ; 
but even that amused her more or 
less —for her little protégée was 
already more learned than she 
in the smaller necessities of the 
toilet, and where things could be 
got cheap. 

Diana got up from the sofa 
while they were occupied with 
her wardrobe, and betook her- 
self to her letters. Hers was not 
the usual lady’s budget of not 
very necessary correspondences : 
already the questions, the refer- 
ences, the applications which 
weary out the absent who are 
involved in the real business of 
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life, and make a holiday almost 
more troublesome than a working 
day, had begun. She had to write 
to her steward, to her lawyer, and 
to more than one of the pension- 
ers on her civil list, who thought 
it their duty to make deferential 
communications to her about their 
families, and consult her as to the 
steps to be taken for placing Willie 
in an office or Fanny at school. 
No one could believe that it was 
not personal love which made 
Diana good to them—a perception 
of their own excellences, not gen- 
eral in the world ; and this senti- 
ment in her mind no doubt made 
all the trouble she took a pleasure 
toher. This conviction arose from 
no protestations of affection on 
Diana’s part ; but simply from the 
fact of her béneficence, which other- 
wise no one could understand, not 
even her friends. She replied as 
best she could to those applications 
about Willie and Fanny, approv- 
ing generally of what was being 
done, and sending a little present 
to make up for the deficiency in 
interest which she felt rather 
guilty about, but which no one 
suspected. “How you can be 
fond of so many commonplace 
people is a thing I don’t under- 
stand,” said Mrs Hunstanton, who 
came in while she was thus occu- 
pied. “Iam not fond of them,” 
said Diana, humbly. Her friend 
shook her head with undisguised 
impatience. She wasrather shocked 
even by the idea. ‘“ You are either 
the most affectionate person in the 
world, or you are the greatest de- 
ceiver,” she cried, in her non-com- 
prehension, stung to warmer energy 
than usual by the sight of Mrs 
Norton and Sophy in the back- 
ground, still examining the new 
mode. 

“T am either a fool or a hum- 
bug: is that what you would 
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“ Not a humbug, perhaps, not 
a conscious humbug: a cynic, that 
is what it is. You despise every- 
body, therefore you can manage to 
be good to them. Look at that 
now! I would not put up with 
it for a moment—turning over all 
your things — making your very 
gowns common e 

This is a sort of desecration that 
goes to a woman’s heart—to bring 
down her newest fashion to the 
common level—to copy in poor 
materials the very finest and new- 
est cuts! “TI could not away with 
it!” said Mrs Hunstanton, and 
she meant what she said. 

Diana laughed, which was quite 
exasperating in the circumstances. 
“ They like it,” she said, “and it 
does me no harm. I am very glad 
to see Sophy looking so well——” 

“My dear Diana, Sophy never 
looked the least ill, except in your 
anxious eyes. Well, I don’t intend 
to say anything more about it ; you 
chose to do it, and that is enough. 
Tom is as ridiculous as you are. 
He insists that I should take them 
everywhere, and introduce them to 
all the people we know. I allow 
that they are very good to Regin- 
ald—oh, very good. They actually 
make his life happier, and of 
course I am grateful. It is not 
that I dislike them or grudge any- 
thing I can do; but you, Diana, 
you! to waste so much affection 
upon two little selfish ‘ 

“ Unselfish, you mean.” 

“‘Tt comes to the same thing,” 
said Mrs Hunstanton, in her fer- 
vour. ‘Oh yes, they are always 
giving in, thinking what you will 
like, and deferring to each other ; 
and the result is that they have 
everything they wish, which, rich 
as you are and clever as you are, 
Diana, is more than could be said 
for you——” 

“T have a great many things I 
like,” said Diana, quietly ; ‘‘ no one 
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has more ; and I have my own way 
—you don’t consider the blessedness 
of that. Above all things in the 
world, one likes one’s own way.” 

“You have your own way by 
letting every one have theirs,” said 
her friend. “‘ What is Sophy about ? 
Are you going to copy all Diana’s 
things, one after the other? But 
you must allow for the difference 
of style: Diana’s things will never 
suit you.” 

“Indeed Sophy is a great deal 
more sensible than to think she 
could be like Diana,” said Mrs Nor- 
ton, with dignity ; ‘there is a great 
difference of style; and different 
people like different things,” she 
added, oracularly, “some one, some 
another.” Mrs Norton felt herself 
able to show fight with the back- 
ing up of Diana behind her, and 
even, with that moral support, felt 
strong enough slightly to under- 
value Diana: a whimsical way, yet 
a very genuine one, of proving un- 
bounded faith in her. For the 
moment indeed she had an easy 
victory, for Mrs Hunstanton was 
struck dumb by the audacious idea 
that Sophy’s “style” should be 
identified in opposition to Diana’s, 
and was silent against her will, 
finding no words at her command 
to say. And the others gathered 
up their presents, while the little 
scratch of Diana’s pen was the 
only sound clearly audible. Sophy 
turned over her gloves half re~ 
gretfully, half pleased. They were 
beautiful gloves — some of them 
twelve- buttons! which was won- 
derful—much better than she ever 
would have herself bought; but 
then the Tuscan gloves did very 
well, and if it had only occurred to 
Diana to bring her something more 
useful! “ But how good of Diana 
to think of you at all!” Mrs Nor- 
ton was whispering in her ear. 

“TI don’t hear you talking,” said 
Diana, “if it’s out of consideration 
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for me, never mind. You don’t 
disturb me, and my letters are 
almost done.” 

“You must go, over all the 
sights,” said Mrs Hunstanton ; “my 
husband will give us no peace till 

ou have seen everything. How 
pleased he will be to have a new 
person to take about! He will 
not spare you a single picture or 
a single chapel. He likes to do 
things thoroughly.” 

“But Diana must not do too 
much,” said Mrs Norton, “after 
such a long journey. She must 
keep quite quiet for a day or two, 
and lie on the sofa. Indeed I 
should have the blinds down, if 
she would be guided by me. She 
must not try her nerves too 
much.” 


“Have I any nerves?” said 


Diana, laughing; “to lie on the 
sofa would make an end of me. 
But I don’t think I am good for 
sight-seeing. It is quite enough at 


present to say when one wakes, 
This is Italy. Fancy being in Italy! 
What could one desire more?” 

“But, dear Diana, that is noth- 
ing!” cried Sophy, great in her 
superior knowledge. “ Wait till 
you have seen Pisa properly— 
oh, only wait a little! You don’t 
know—you can’t imagine how nice 
it is!” 

Mrs Hunstanton cast a look of 
impatience upon this outburst of 
enthusiasm. She had put up with 
these little women good-humoured- 
ly enough hitherto, and had been 
rather grateful for their good 
offices in respect to Reginald ; 
but Diana’s presence made a 
change. Their little ways exas- 
perated her as soon as their pro- 
tectress and patron appeared on 
the scene. They were Diana’s 
folly — they were the one thing 
unaccountable in her, at least the 
most prominent thing; and as 
soon as Mrs Hunstanton saw 
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that familiar smile of kindness on 
Diana’s lip, she became censorious, 
critical, impatient, as when she 
was at home. 

“There are much finer places 
in the world than Pisa,” she said. 
“We need not raise Diana’s ex- 
pectations ; but still there is some- 
thing to see, and Mr Hunstan- 

“Oh, but please, Diana, let Mr 
Pandolfini go too!” cried Sophy, 
irrepressible. ‘No one knows so 
well as he does ; and he is so clever 
and so good-natured. He will take 
you everywhere. I never under- 
stood anything till he explained it. 
Oh please, Mrs Hunstanton, let 
Mr Pandolfini take Diana! He is 
the best.” 

“Sophy!” said her aunt in an 
undertone, raising a warning finger. 
** Tt is not that she does not appre- 
ciate dear Mr Hunstanton—he is 
always so kind; but Mr Pandol- 
fini being a stranger——” 

“Oh, I am not jealous for my 
husband,” said Mrs Hunstanton, 
with a laugh. 

Sophy did not appreciate either 
the warning or the displeasure. 
She babbled on about the sights 
she had seen, while Diana listened 
and admired. She knew a great 
deal more, and had seen a great 
deal more than Diana, not only 
the Cathedral and the Campo 
Santo, but an alabaster shop 
which Mr Pandolfini had told her 
was very good, and not so dear 
as some of the others; and where 
Sophy had bought the dearest little 
pair of oxen with a funny waggon, 
“ just like what you see the peas- 
ants have,” she said, with a sense 
of knowing all about it which was 
very pleasant. Diana put up her 
letters composedly, and let the girl 
run on. Mrs Hunstanton felt that 
she herself would have been quite 
incapable of so much patience, 
and this made her still more an- 
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gry in spite of herself. But she 
had made up her mind to stay 
them out, and got rid of them at 
last triumphantly, by reminding 
Sophy that there was choir-practice 
that afternoon at the Winthrops, 
who had “interested themselves 
very much” in the English service, 
and were very musical. This mas- 
ter-stroke left Mrs Hunstanton in 
possession of thefield. She breathed 
a sigh of relief when they were 


gone. 


“That little Sophy is beyond 
anything,” she cried. ‘‘ Why, she 
patronises you, Diana, for being 
foolish enough to send her to Italy 
when she had no more need to 
go ” 

“ Hush,” said Diana, putting up 
a hand as if to close her friends 
mouth ; “ but tell me, who is this 
Mr Pandolfini? Sophy does not 
seem able to talk of anything else. 
Poor child! has she come out here 
innocently to meet her fate ?” 

“Diana, don’t be so ridiculous 
about that child; you make me so 
angry. You do nothing but en- 
courage her in every kind of non- 
sense——” 

“Ts love nonsense /—and marry- 
ing? I thought you were always 
preaching their advantages.” 

“ Ah, to you! that is a different 
thing altogether—except that there 
is no one half good enough for you. 
You! Yes, of course we shall all 
be too happy to see a Prince Con- 
sort.” 

“ There will never be a Prince 
Consort,” said Diana; “if you 
knew what it is to be free, after 
being under ‘somebody’s orders all 
your life !” 

“ But a good husband does not 
give you orders; only men in 
novels, so far as I can see, call 
upon their wives to obey them in 
that melodramatic way. If Tom 
were to do it, I cannot say I 
should be angry: it would be too 
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comical—I should laugh. Mar- 
riage is not slavery, Diana.” 

“ But if I don’t mean to try it, 
why should I? there are quantities 
of people in the world to marry 
and be married. It is no sin, is 
it? but rather a variety. Now, 
acknowledge that I am convenient 
now and then, from the mere fact 
that there is only one of me! 
But it is the whole duty of woman 
in Sophy’s case. To marry and to 
marry well—to get a kind good 
man, who will not object to her 
aunt. So I repeat, Who is Mr 
Pandolfini? To call her by such 
a big-sounding name would be 
very droll. But Italians are kind. 
Tell me who he is?” 

“He is—well, he is not for 
Sophy, if that is what you mean. 
The ridiculous idea! Sophy—a 
little nobody, a blanche Miss! If 
you knew the man, you would 
laugh 

“ But you don’t laugh 

“No; because men are such 
fools! and you never know what 
absurdity they may be guilty of 
when a girl has that little admir- 
ing manner, and looks up to them. 
Still, the Cavaliere has better taste 
—he has more sense. He might die 








CHAPTER V.—THE 


A great many things happened 
in the next few days. The first 
floor of the Palazzo dei Sogni, 
where the Hunstantonslived, being 
vacant, Diana was made by her 
friends to take it for the remain- 
der of the season ; and they brought 
her in triumph from her hotel, 
where indeed she had felt herself 
out of place, to the vast magnifi- 
cent faded rooms, so bare and yet 
so noble, in which the Marchesi 
dei Sogni had vegetated for genera- 
tions. There were few things left 
in them except mere furniture 
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for you, Diana; but that little 


“Forme!” Diana laughed, but 
a faint colour came upon her face. 
“That means, I ‘suppose, that a 
tall dark woman seems more in 
this hero’s way than a little light 
one? Let us hope that the law 
of contraries will bring them to- 
gether. I should not like little 
Sophy to be disappointed — and 
her aunt.” 

“You are really too absurd 
about Sophy and her aunt. Is a 
man to m both of them? But 
he is my friend, and I can’t have 
him brought down to such a fate. 
If that is what you mean, Diana, 
it must be a stand-up fight be- 
tween you and me. [ shall not 
give in if I can help it; and I am 
sure he is not such a fool.” 

“There is a wavering in your 
voice which sounds like alarm,” said 
Diana, laughing ; “but I have no 
evil intentions in respect to your 
Mr Pandolfini. I shall not stand 


up and fight. If Sophy cannot do 
it for herself, I shall not interfere.” 

“Sophy!” said Mrs Hunstanton, 
with vast disdain; but neverthe- 
less there was a slight quaver in 
her voice. 










which could be made money of ; 
but the furniture itself would 
have gone long ago, had it not 
been for the more immediate ad- 
vantage of letting the piano nobile, 
and the immediate disadvantage 
of buying other chairs and tables 
in modern taste. Accordingly, the 
beautiful rooms were still furnished 
as became them, with articles which, 
if not so old as the walls, had at 
least lived there for more than a 
century. And there was one 
Vandyke— indifferent the dealers 
said, but very splendid still to be 
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in the private enjoyment of an 
English lodger,—a full-length of a 
melancholy dark Di Sogni of two 
hundred years ago, which threw 
still further dignity upon the lofty 
rooms, all opening upon one an- 
other, in which his ancestors had 
lived and died. Sophy and her 
aunt were overawed by the splen- 
dour of this presiding deity, yet 
ventured to suggest that a new 
drawing-room suite in blue satin 
would be “sweet,” and make 
everything look quite different— 
which no doubt was very true. 
Diana, however, was entirely in 
her place in these rooms, and en- 
joyed them with that thrill of her 
being which she herself laughed at 
as a sign of superannuated youth- 
fulness and romanticism, and 
which, to tell the truth, none of 
her friends comprehended at all. 
For, after-all, what was Italy more 
than any other place? <A better 
climate, a good many things to 
see, and, as Sophy thought, delight- 
ful society, and many little parties, 
balls, and other gentle diversions 
which she had never before at- 
tained to. In their hearts they 
all thought Diana a little absurd. 
But at the same time it was very 
pleasant to have her there, and 
to get the advantage of her large 
rooms as it grew hotter, and of her 
carriage, in which Mrs Norton 
and Sophy went about everywhere. 
They had felt often that Mrs 
Hunstanton was not very hospi- 
table in respect to her little car- 
riage, which had only one horse, 
and no very great accommodation. 
“*T suppose she thinks she cannot 
ask one of us without the other,” 
Mrs Norton had said ; “but I am 
sure, as long as my darling had a 
drive now and then, I should not 
mind.” ‘If she would only have 
taken auntie sometimes—that is all 
I should have cared for,” said the 
girl. They were very unselfish, 
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always preferring each other. But 
Diana’s carriage made everything 
smooth. When she went out, she 
had the chief seat ; but when she 
did not go, Mrs Norton and Sophy 
were quite happy. Sometimes 
they would take pretty Mrs Win- 
throp, the American, and her little 
daughter, and then their airs of 
gentle patronage was delightful. 
They were very kind, always ready 
to be of use. “What were our 
blessings given to us for, but 
to be shared with others?” Mrs 
Norton would say; “I am sure 
dear Diana is of that opinion.” 
And no doubt there crept by de- 
grees a certain confusion into her 
mind on the subject, and she 
ceased to. be quite sure that dear 
Diana’s opinion on this subject 
was more important than her own. 
All this Mrs Hunstanton beheld 
with hostile eyes. She had no 
patience with Diana’s supineness. 
“You demoralise everybody,” she 
cried at last, wound up to despera- 
tion. “They were good enough 
little silly creatures, but now they 
are unendurable.” Was there per- 
haps a consciousness in her mind, 
behind this warmth of righteous 
indignation, that the additional 
importance which the two little 
ladies had taken upon them, and 
the carriage and Diana’s backing, 
had made a difference in their at- 
tentions to Reginald? Ifso, Mrs 
Hunstanton would no doubt have 
felt that she was quite right in 
finding fault with such selfishness, 
for had not they paid court to 
herself assiduously until such time 
as they needed her no longer? 
Mercenary little things, both aunt 
and niece ! 

No one, however, could shake 
Diana out of this supineness, or 
could drive her into a fiery round 
of sight-seeing such as her friends 
desired. She went out and walked, 
roaming about the sacred places, 
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making slow acquaintance with the 
things she wanted to see, spending 
the cool hours under the shadow 
of the Vandyke in these great 
cool melancholy rooms, sitting out 
in the balcony, where a faint 
waft of orange-blossom out of the 
nearest convent garden came upon 
the soft evening air. Fortunately 
there was a moon, which, so long 
as it lasted, whitening the loggias 
and high roofs of the tall houses 
on the other side of Arno, and 
casting a long silvery gleam along 
the course of the river _ be- 
tween, pleased her more than any- 
thing. They said she was lazy, 
and they said she was sad; but 
Diana was no more sad than a 
nature finely touched is apt to be 
by moments everywhere, and she 
had more occupation every day 
than good Mr Hunstanton, who 
was the chief supporter of the 
lazy theory, got through in a week. 
It was only her friends, however, 
as so often happens, who found 
fault with her. The general com- 
munity looked with profoundest 
admiration upon this beautiful 
young woman (‘though not so 
very young,” some people said), 
who was so rich, and in her own 
country such a great lady. Again, 
Diana had the advantage over a 
young Squire Trelawny of her own 
age and wealth. Much as that 
personage would naturally have 
been prized in an English colony, 
she was looked up to still more. 
She was so rich; she had so much 
power to give pleasure to others, 
and such goodwill to doit. And 
then to pay court to her injured 
no one’s amour propre, neither 
that of man or woman. To want 
to marry her even, had it gone 
so far as that, would have been 
no shame to any one. She rose 
easily, without any effort of her 
own, into something of the same 
princess position which she held 
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at home. The English chaplain 
went to her at once, you may be 
sure, and got the largest subscrip- 
tion from her that had ever been 
known in the records of the church 
at Pisa. If she did not buy ala- 
baster at Sophy’s favourite shop, 
she bought better things, and be- 
friended everybody, which was the 
best of all. On the ground of hav- 
ing been once poor herself, her 
sympathy for all who were poor 
went the length of absurdity, Mrs 
Hunstanton thought. And even 
Mrs Norton remonstrated gently. 
“We have no right to say so, but 
you must not be too good, Diana,” 
she said. Diana was a puzzle to 
the people who were so familiar 
with her, who felt authorised to 
find fault with her, to lecture her, 
to point out a great many better 
ways of doing everything. Sophy, 
indeed, took upon herself to allow 
that perhaps dear Diana was a 
little eccentric. ‘But then she 
is so good! we all love her so!” 
cried the little girl, with a certain 
indulgence and patronage. 

Diana was aware of all this, 
more or less. She knew that they 
were conscious of a mild superior- 
ity, even while they took every- 
thing, and a degree of importance 
above all, from her. But she 
only smiled ; they meant no harm. 
It was nature. They could 
not bring out any more than 
was in them: they were good, if 
they were not wise. They meant 
no harm. And if her own little 
world was more puzzled than re- 
spectful, the outer world had a 
great respect for Diana. She was 
so rich! What a thing that is! 
And if it makes the homeliest per- 
sons interesting, how much more 
must it do for those who are not 
homely, who are interesting by gift 
of nature? Miss Trelawny was 
on everybody’s lips—all the more, 
perhaps, that she did not drive 
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about constantly, as her companions 
wished, and show herself in every- 
body’s eyes. 

Thus the first week or two passed ; 
and insensibly the little receptions 
of the Hunstantons began to take 
place down-stairs on Diana’s floor. 
The rooms were so much hand- 
somer; and what did it matter 
which of them it was that gave 
the simple refreshments required ? 
Thus it was settled, though not 
without a little feeling on Mrs 
Hunstanton’s part that she too 
was making use of Diana, as she 
objected to all the other people 
for doing. But then it was good 
for Diana to see people. Somehow 
the rustle and murmur of the 
little society acquired dignity in 
the loftier and more splendid 
rooms of the piano nobile, where 
the little coterie of the English 
Church party—the people who 
had choir - practice every week in 
Mrs Winthrop’s rooms, and who 
flattered themselves that their 
“simple beautiful service” must 
be a revelation to any belated 
Italian who stumbled across the 
threshold of their chapel—could 
rub shoulders with worldly-minded 
travellers and with Italians pur 
sang, without either coterie coming 
in the way of the other. For 
Sophy’s sake, there had even been 
a dance one evening in one of 
those fine rooms. Everything had 
widened and grown larger since 
Diana came. She neither danced 
nor did she join in the choir-prac- 
tice ; but all kinds of people came 
and bowed before her as she sat 
opposite the Vandyke. 

One of those who ventured least 
to occupy her attention was Pan- 
dolfini, though he came with the 
rest, and never missed an occasion. 
Diana had noticed him a great deal 
on his first introduction to her. 
She had, indeed, almost watched 
him; and he had been vaguely 
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aware of the scrutiny, although 
quite at a loss to know why it was ; 
but after a few days he had been 
conscious that it relaxed, and that 
Diana watched him no more. Had 
she heard something of him that in- 
terested her? He had done things 
in his day that might have inter- 
ested a woman. He had conspired, 
as everybody had done in his time 
in Italy, and had fought for his 
country, and had got the usual 
reward of the disinterested. What 
did it matter? The country had 
been saved, and what was an indi- 
vidual in comparison ? But the idea 
that this beautiful noble English- 
woman, the first sight of whom 
had so deeply touched his own 
imagination, should have heard of 
him, and should think him worthy 
of observation, went to Pandol- 
fini’s heart. Once more he felt 
the tears come into his eyes, and 
was ashamed and grieved at him- 
self secretly, as a demonstrative 
Italian, how unlikely to please her 
in her national reticence! But 
yet she noticed him, kept an eye 
upon him when nobody observed 
but himself—alas! and in a few 
days gave it over, and noticed 
him, except as she noticed every- 
body, no more. Had Pandolfini 
known that this was merely for 
Sophy’s sake, the little English 
mees of whom he had never 
thought twice, who was to him 
only a pretty child, a little no- 
body! It is well in this life that 
our knowledge of what other peo- 
ple think of us is happily so cir- 
cumscribed. 

But he did not know this, and 
as his secret pleasure had been 
great in seeing her attention 
turned towards him, so was it 
bitter to him now to find it with- 
drawn. She had heard good of 
him, which had interested her; 
and then she had heard something 
less good. This must be how it 
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was. The consequence was, that 
he had kept studiously away from 
Diana—at first in hope, thinking 
that she might perhaps turn to 
him, call him, make him feel that 
her interest in him was more than 
the common; and then, in fear 
and discouragement, searching the 
depths of his recollection to see 
what thing he could have done 
by which he could have been dis- 
credited in her eyes. This thought 
was appalling to him. Had he 
ever looked like a coward or a 
traitor? had he done anything of 
doubtful aspect, which could be 
told against him? or was some 
traitor at work behind-backs de- 
faming him? He had made him- 
self so sure at first that there 
was something which had spe- 
cially attracted her attention to 
himself. And so there was, 
poor Pandolfini! But Diana had 
very soon found out that he was 
as innocent as a child of any 
thoughts of Sophy ; and that the 
frank admiration and confidence 
of that little simpleton had not 
even affected his vanity. He 
was perfectly innocent and una- 
ware of it. She was almost glad 
to make the discovery, though she 
could scarcely have told why ; but 
it changed her interest in the 
grave Italian with his blue eyes. 
Why should she think more of 
him? Sophy was to be discour- 
aged evidently in her too great 
appreciation of his kindness, and 
unless Diana kept him outside 
of her circle of acquaintance, it 
would be difficult to do this. So 
thus it happened that the inter- 
course between them was checked, 
and that he knew less of Diana 
than the newest and least notable 
member of the little society. 

On one’special evening, towards 
the middle of April, it happened 
at once that this distance became 
the object of remark, and that it 
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ceased to exist, almost at the same 
moment. Diana, in her usual seat 
opposite the great picture, had 
been left alone for the moment 
by the ebbing of the little crowd, 
most of her guests having strayed 
towards the next room, in which 
music was going on. Stranded in 
the same way, and quite alone, 
stood Pandolfini He was in 
front of the portrait, holding up a 
book to the light, which fell full 
upon his face: and it was a re- 
markable face—no longer with 
the beauty of youth, but with that 
beauty of expression which comes 
with years. His dark hair, cut 
short @ l'anglais, showed touches 
of white at the temples; his face 
was long, the oval but slightly 
sunken of the cheeks, the fore- 
head white in comparison with 
the rest—and the eyes blue. Blue 
eyes in an Italian face are not 
like blue eyes anywhere else. 
There is a pathos and sweetness 
in the very colour, something of 
simplicity, poetry, almost child- 
hood in the midst of the dark 
fervour and force of the rest. 
Mr and Mrs Hunstanton, standing 
together, as it happened, near the 
door which led into the music- 
room, remarked, at the same mo- 
ment, these two left almost alto- 
gether alone. 

“ Can’t they find anything to say 
to each other, I wonder?” said 
Mrs Hunstanton, - almost under 
her breath. 

“T thought these two would 
have been friends,” said her hus- 
band. “Why shouldn’t they be 
friends? they ought to have taken 
to each other. Somebody must 
have prejudiced her against him. 
I have told her half-a-dozen times 
what a nice fellow he was ; but she 
has never taken any notice. I 
am surprised at Diana—to take 
up such a prejudice——” 

““Why do you suppose she has 
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a prejudice?” Mrs Hunstanton 
thought she knew why Diana 
did not care for their Italian 
friend. 

“We must bring them together. 
I am determined to bring them 
together. Here is the very op- 
portunity, and I'll do it at once. 
Music! what do I care for the 
music? Music is the greatest in- 
terruption — but only one must 
not say so—— Look here, 
) a 

“Tom, for heaven’s sake let 
them alone! They are beginning 
to talk of their own accord. 
Don’t meddle, I tell you!” cried 
his wife, grasping him by the arm, 
and giving him an impatient shake. 
Mr Hunstanton was obedient for 
once in his life, and stopped when 
he was told. 

“Well, Iam glad they are tak- 
ing a little notice of each other,” 
he said; “not that they will ever 
get any further. A nice soft little 
creature like Sophy is the right 
person for such a fellow as Pan- 
dolfini.” 

‘I think you are all out of your 
senses about Sophy,” said Mrs 
Hunstanton, indignant. 

“Well, well, let us see what is 
going on,” said he, with all his 
usual energy, “in the next room.” 

While this colloquy was going 
on, Diana, raising her eyes by 
chance, had been suddenly caught 
by a resemblance, real or imagin- 
ary, between the portrait opposite 
to her and the man who stood 
immediately beneath. Having 
been once aroused, she looked 
again at Pandolfini, in whom she 
had taken a passing interest as 
the ible lover of Sophy, but 
whom she had ceased to notice 
for some time back. And he felt 
her eyes upon him, felt that she 
was at last looking at him fairly, 
her interest awakened—and his 
heart began to beat. He felt, 
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too, that they were alone, though 
the others were so near. It was 
the first time they had really been 
brought face to face. 

“Mr Pandolfini,” said Diana, 
at last, “I wonder if it is only a 
trick of the light or of my eyes, 
but I seem to see a resemblance 
between you and the Vandyke. 
Has it ever been noticed before ?” 

He turned to her instantly, with 
a smile which lighted up his face 
like a sunbeam—a sudden, sweet, 
ingratiating, Italian smile—trying 
hard to keep the tremulous eager- 
ness of response down, and look as 
calm as she did. “I do not re- 
member,” he said, in his slow and 
elaborate English ; “but it would 
not be wonderful. My mother was 
dei Sogni—of the house of the 
Dreams,” he repeated, with some 
humour in his smile. 

Diana was dazzled by the look 
he gave her. It is the only word 
to use. It was not the ordinary 
smile, but a lighting up of the 
whole man, face and soul. “In- 
deed!” she said, ashamed of the 
commonplace word. “Then I 
may believe I am right. I did 
not know there was any relation- 
ship, so it was clever on my part. 
But if you belong to the race, Mr 
Pandolfini, what poor intruders 
you must feel us all to be! In- 
vaders, Goths, Forestiert — that 
means something like barbarians, 
does it not?” 

*‘ Perhaps—in the ancient days,” 
he said ; “ but now it has another 
signification. What was that 
anecdote which finds itself in all 
your histories?—Anglorum, An- 
gelorum.” 

“Ah, we are but a poor kind 
of angels nowadays,” said Diana ; 
“black often, not white, I fear; 
and when we rush over your 
beautiful places, and crowd your 
palaces—like this—you must be 
forbearing indeed, to think well of 
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us. I feel myself an interloper 
when I look at your ancestor: he 
is the master of the house, not I.” 

‘“‘That is—pardon me,” said the 
Italian, “because the Signora Di- 
ana is of the house of the dreams 
too.” 

Diana looked up at him sur- 
prised. She was half offended too, 
with the idea of a certain presump- 
tion in the stranger who ventured 
to use her Christian name on such 
short acquaintance. But Pandol- 
fini’s anxious respectfulness was 
not to be doubted, and she remem- 
bered in time that it was the 
Italian custom. Besides, Diana 
was but human, and to be ad- 
dressed in this tone of reverential 
devotion touched her somewhat. 
“You mean of the house of the 
dreamers, I suppose. I have 
nothing to say against it. I sup- 
pose it is true.” 

Then there was a momentary 
pause. Pandolfini, like other men, 
was absorbed and struck dumb, 
when the moment he had looked 
forward to, the moment when he 
could speak to her and recommend 
himself, really came. His mind 
was full of a hundred things, and 
yet he could not think of one to 
say. 


After this “these two,” as Mr 
Hunstanton called them, “got 
on,” to make use also of his ex- 
pression, very well. Pandolfini 
was very modest, and he was not 
in love as a boy of twenty falls 
in love. Men take the malady in 
different ways. His imagination 
had not rushed instantly to the 
point of marrying Diana, appro- 
priating her, carrying her off, 
which is the first impulse of some 
kinds of love. Her appearance to 
him was like the appearance of a 
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“You have been pleased—with 
our Pisa,” he said at last, with a 
sense, which made him hate him- 
self, of the utter imbecility of the 
words. y 

“What shall I say?” Diana 
looked up at him with a smile. 
“T don’t know. Something has 
happened to me ; but I am not sure 
if you will understand my loss. 
Italy was a wonder and a mystery 
when I came here: and now it is a 
place to live in, just like another. 
Do you understand? I know, of 
course, it is nonsense.” 

“Tt is not non-sense—it is true- 
sense,” said the Italian; and the 
blue in his eyes moistened. “I 
do know what you would say.” 

“Yes; everything that was im- 
possible seemed as if it might be 
here. It was Italy, you know,” 
said Diana, growing rapid and 
colloquial. ‘ And now, yes, it is 
Italy —a place more beautiful 
than any other, but just a place 
like any other. It is very absurd, 
but I am disappointed. You must 
think me very foolish, I am sure.” 

“T think,” said Pandolfini—and 
then he paused. “It is that I 
know the meaning of it. Did not 
I say the Signora Diana was det 
Sogni too?” 





new great star in the sky, dwin- 
dling and dimming all the rest, but 
at the same time expanding and 
glorifying the world, making a 
new world of it, lighting up every- 
thing both old and new with its 
light. Darkness and despondency 
would have covered the earth had 
that new glory of light suffered 
eclipse ; but he had not yet real- 
ised the idea of. transferring it to 
his own home, and making the 
serene sweet star into a domestic 
lamp. He was too humble, in the 
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ing of the adoration by 
which he had been seized without 
any will of his own, to think of 
anything of the kind. He was so 
grateful to her for having come, 
for shining upon him, for aot dis- 
appointing him or stepping down 
from her pedestal, but being what 
he had supposed her to be at the 
first glance. Women do not al- 
ways do this, nor men either. 
Sometimes, very often it must be 
allowed, they not only come down 
from the pedestal on which we 
have placed them, but jump down, 
with harsh outbursts of laughter, 
spurning that elevation. But 
Diana lost no jot of her dignity 
to the imaginative Italian. Still 
and always she was dei Sogni, one 
of the dream - ladies, queens of 
earth and heaven. Sometimes her 
lavish liberality startled him in 
the habits of his poverty, for he 
was economical and careful as his 
race, not knowing what it was to 
be rich, and unfamiliar with the 
art of using money. Few of his 
delights had ever come in that 
way. He had been kind to his 
friends and to his inferiors in a 
different fashion, in the way of 
personal service, of tender sym- 
pathy, and the help one mind and 
heart can give to another ; but it 
had never been in his power to 
lavish around him things which 
cost actual money as Diana did, 
and he was puzzled by her habits 
in this respect, and not quite sure, 
perhaps, that this was not a slight 
coming down from her high ideal 
position. But the fault, if fault 
it was, tended at least towards 
nobleness, for Diana’s personal 
tastes were simple enough, not- 
withstanding a certain inclination 
towards magnificence, which did 
not displease him. 
He watched her as narrowly as a 
jealous husband, though in a very 
different sense, to make quite sure 
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that she was everything he be- 
lieved her to be. But Pandolfini 
was subtle as his race, notwith- 
standing that he was an Anglo- 
mane, and declared his enthusiasm 
for all the English virtues of open- 
ness, candour, and calm. He did 
not show his devotion as a blun- 
dering Englishman would have 
done. No one suspected him of 
his worship of Diana—no one— 
except two very acute observers, 
who made no communication to 
each other, but on the contrary 
avoided the subject—to wit, Diana 
herself and Mrs Hunstanton. As 
for Diana, she was unconscious as 
long as possible, and denied it 
stoutly to herself as long as pos- 
sible; yet nevertheless had the 
fact conveyed to her in the very 
air, by minute and all but invis- 
ible indications which she would 
not admit but could not gainsay. 
And her friend divined, being his 
friend also, and a silent observer, 
the very reverse of her kind busy- 
body of a husband, to whom the 
idea that Pandolfini had any spe- 
cial admiration for Diana would 
have been simple food for laughter, 
neither less nor more. 

Thus the course of events went 
on. When “these two” had a 
little talk together, Mr Hunstan- 
ton would chuckle and rub his 
hands with pleasure. “Yes, I 
think they are getting on a little 
better,” he said. ‘“ Why they 
should not have taken to each 
other, is a thing I cannot compre- 
hend. With so many things in 
common! But yousee the Italian 
does not understand the English- 
woman, nor the Englishwoman the 
Italian. She is too independent 
for him ; and he is too—too—— 
too everything for her. The more 
they see of each other, the more 
they will respect each other; but 
there will never be any real under- 
standing between them. A pity, 
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isn’t it?’—for there are not two 
better people in the world.” 

“ Dear Diana,” said Mrs Norton, 
to whom he was talking. “It 
is not that she has really any 
strong-mindedness about her: but 
there is no doubt that gentlemen 
always do prefer women to be 
dependent ; they don’t like a girl 
to say like Diana that she does 
not want assistance, that she can 
manage her affairs, and all that 
sort of thing. That is what I 
think is such a pity. Of course 
it would be a great deal better if 
there was a gentleman at the 
Chase to look after everything.” 

“ W—well,” said Mr Hunstan- 
ton: his land marched with the 
Chase, and there were matters in 
which it did not appear so very 
clear to him that a gentleman 
would be an advantage. “To be 
sure she never will give in to pro- 
secuting poachers or that sort of 
thing, which is positive quixotism 
and folly.” 

“And there are matters which 
a gentleman must understand so 
much the best.” 

“ W—well,” said Mr Hunstan- 
ton again. “Arguments don’t 
answer, you see; it is not a thing 
that can be argued about. Nat- 
ural propriety and all that, and 
abstract justice—and. Diana 
knows what to say for herself; 
but then the fact is, that this 
must be treated as a practical 
question. It don’t bear argument. 
I’m glad to see them talking to 
each other a little; but it will 
never go beyond that.” 

“Did you wish it to go be- 
yond that?” said Mrs Norton, 
quickly. 

“ Who—I? Oh no, dear no; 
why should I wish it? Bless me! 
that was not what I was think- 
ing of. I thought they might be 
friends. I like my friends to take 
to each other. Now, you appreci- 
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ate Pandolfini: why shouldn't 
Diana? that is all I say. But 
people are wrong-headed ; the best 
people in the world are often the 
most wrong-headed,—even Pandol- 
fini himself.” 

“T have never seen anything 
that was not nice in Mr Pandol- 
fini,” said Mrs Norton. “ He has 
always been so good.. How kind 
he has been to Sophy and me! 
Indeed you are all kind. I don’t 
wonder at it so much among those 
who know my child’s sterling quali- 
ties, though, I trust, I am always 
grateful. But whena man like Mr 
Pandolfini, who knows next to 
nothing of her, is equally kind, 
as kind as her oldest friend, why 
that, I must say, is remarkable. 
It shows such a kind nature— 
it must be so disinterested——” 

“ Disinterested ?” said Mr Hun- 
stanton. “Do you think that is 
the word? When a man, who is 
not an old man, pays attention to 
a pretty young girl—well, it may 
be very kind, and all that—but I 
don’t think disinterested is the 
word I should use.” 

“What could we do for him?” 
cried Mrs Norton. ‘“ You may say 
Diana, too; but then she knows 
us, and I hope she is fond of us; 
but Mr Pandolfini, what could we 
dofor him? It must all be kind- 
ness—pure kindness—for we never 
can pay him back.” 

“ Aha! is that how it is?” said 
Mr Hunstanton to himself. 

“Ts that how what is?” she 
asked, a little sharply. 

“Nothing, nothing, my dear 
lady—I meant nothing,” said Mr 
Hunstanton. “So that is how it 
is! I must say I thought as much. 
I generally can see through a mill- 
stone as well as another, when 
there is anything to be seen: and 
I allow that I thought it—so that 
is what is coming. Holloa! who 
is that at the other end of the 
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room !—the Snodgrasses, I should 
say, if there was anything in the 
world which could bring them to 
Pisa: the—Snodgrasses! I shall 
expect to see the parish march 
in next, in full order, in clean 
smock-frocks, farmers and plough- 
men. Actually the Snodgrasses ! 
if one can trust one’s eyes. Ex- 
cuse me, Mrs Norton, I must go 
and see. I hope the Hall has 
not been burnt down, and that 
there is nothing the matter with 
the children. I must go and see.” 

“The Snodgrasses!” Mrs Nor- 
ton said under her breath, with 
something like consternation. She 
had once entertained a very high 
opinion of the Snodgrasses. They 
were the clergy of the parish, 
and she had a belief in the 
clergy, very. natural to one who 
had herself belonged to that sacred 
caste. What had brought them 
here at this moment? Was it, 
could it, be a ridiculous pursuit 
of Diana, who, of cowrse, had 
never thought of them? or was it 
anything else? She drew a little 
nearer to the door to hear what 
she could. The devotion of the 
Snodgrasses to Diana, the way in 
which they followed her about, the 
little speeches they made to her, 
had always been particularly of- 
fensive to Mrs Norton. It was 
on Diana’s account, who could 
not fail to be annoyed, she said ; 
but, indeed, Mrs Norton was more 
annoyed than Diana. And now 
here they were again, leaving the 
parish uncared for! How could 
they account to themselves for 
such a dereliction of duty? She 
would not approach the new-com- 
ers, or show any interest in them, 
on the highest moral grounds ; but 
she crept towards them, talking to 
the people she found in her way, 
and gradually drawing nearer the 
door. It was the Snodgrasses: 
there was no mistaking them, both 
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in their long coats, with their long 
faces, black-haired and somewhat 
grim, as with the fatigue of a jour- 
ney. They were not very comely 
to start with, and it was almost 
ludicrous, their critic thought, to 
see two men so like each other, 
and without even the excuse of 
being father and son! The rector 
was slimmer, the curate stouter ; 
they had heavy eyebrows, and very 
dark complexions. Mr Snodgrass, 
senior, had a great deal to say, 
and was facetious in a clergyman- 
ly fashion. Mr Snodgrass, junior, 
was silent, and generally kept in 
the background when it was not 
necessary for him to act audience 
for his uncle’s jokes. At the pre- 
sent moment, more abashed than 
usual by the strangers among 
whom he suddenly found himself, 
he stood in a corner, gazing at 
Diana, with a look which speci- 
ally irritated Mrs Norton always, 
though it would have been difficult 
for her to have explained why. 

“Who could have thought of 
seeing you here?” she said, as the 
rector came up to her with that 
expressive grasp of the hand which 
was one of his special gifts, and 
which everybody remarked as the 
very embodiment of cordiality and 
friendliness, a sort of modest em- 
brace. He was not glad to see her 
particularly, nor she to see him; 
but if they had flown into each 
other’s arms it could scarcely have 
been a warmer greeting than that 
silent clasping of hands, without 
even a “ How d’ye do?” to impair 
its eloquence. 

“ Wonderful, isn’t it ?” he said ; 
“but the truth is, dear Bill was 
not at all well. I can’t tell what 
is the matter with him. But not 
well at all—quite out of work and 
out of heart ‘ 

“Chest?” said Mrs Norton, 
solemnly. 


“No, I don’t think so. No- 
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thing organic they tell me. Only 
want of tone, want of energy. As 
Easter was over so early this year, 
and nothing particular going on, 
I thought I might as well carry 
out an old intention and come 
to Italy——” 

“This is entirely a chest place,” 
said Mrs Norton, still very serious. 
“T don’t think it is supposed very 
good for other complaints.” 

“ Ah, I don’t think it will do 
dear Bill any harm,” said the rec- 
tor. ‘I could quite suppose I was 
in my own parish, looking round. 
Miss Trelawny is blooming as 
usual.” 

“Blooming is not the word I 
would apply to Diana, Mr Snod- 
grass ; but she is very well.” 

** Ah, you were always rather a 
purist about language. Well, then, 
you must allow that your niece 
is blooming. I never saw Miss 
Sophy look so well.” 

“* My niece has been very much 


appreciated here,” said Mrs Nor- 


ton. “She has found herself 
among people who understand 
her, and that is always an addi- 
tion to one’s happiness.” 
“Surely,” said the rector, to 

whom the idea of Sophy as a 
person not understood by her sur- 
roundings was novel. He objected 
to Sophy and her aunt as “para- 
sites,” just as Sophy and her aunt 
objected to himself and his “ dear 
Bill” as annoyances to Diana. 
“Tt is too bad,” Mrs Norton cried, 
hurrying across to Mrs Hunstan- 
ton after this little encounter. 
“Diana hates these men—and she 
cannot get rid of them wherever 
she goes.” 

- “Diana is a great deal too kind 
to everybody,” said Mrs Hunstan- 
ton. “She has a way of conceal- 
ing when she is bored which I call 
downright hypocrisy—but I don’t 
see why she should hate them in 
particular, poor men!” 
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“ Look at that!” said Mrs Nor- 
ton, with a certain vehemence. It 
was the curate whom she pointed 
out, and Pandolfini, who was by, 
profited also by the indication. 
He was standing straight up in a 
corner, poor curate, shy and fright- 
ened of the voluble groups about, 
among whom there were several 
Italians and a good deal of polyglot 
conversation. Mr William Snod- 
grass knew no language but his 
own, and was not very fluent even 
in that. He stood up very straight, 
as if he had been driven into the 
corner or was undergoing punish- 
ment there, and gazed over every- 
body’s head, being very tall, at 
Diana. The very dulness of the 
gaze had something pathetic in it, 
like the adoration of a faithful 
dog. Neither for the stran 
people nor the new place had the 
poor curate any eyes. Mrs Hun- 
stanton looked at him with famil- 
iar scorn, as a person well aware 
of his delusion, and treating it 
with the contempt it deserved— 
but Pandolfini gazed with very 
different feelings at his fellow- 
worshipper. Even while he 
smiled at the frightened look upon 
the poor fellow’s countenance, and 
his evident dismayed avoidance of 
the strangers about, his dumb de- 
votion touched the Italian’s heart. 

“Tt is Miss Trelawny upon 
whom his eyes fix themselves.” 

“Yes ; he does nothing but stare 
at Diana—silly fellow! As if a 
woman like Diana, without think- 
ing of her position, would ever 
look at him.” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless,” said Pandolfini, 
“to turn his eyes to the best, 
though it be without hope, is not 
that well?” 

“Tt might be very well,” said 
Mrs Norton, “if it were not such 
an annoyance to Diana. At home 
she cannot move for him—he is 
always following her about like a 

2A 
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dog. And you know, Mr Pandol- 
fini, if a woman were the best 
woman that ever lived, that is un- 
worthy of a man.” 

*T do not know—no, that is not 
what I should say. When the 
person is Miss Trelawny, many 
things may be pardoned,” said the 
Italian. He was so brown that an 
additional tint of colour scarcely 
showed on his face; but as his 
eyes turned from the curate to 
Diana, a subdued glow came over 
his countenance, and a light into 
his blue eyes. Mrs Hunstanton, 
who was a quick observer, caught 
him in the very act. She looked 
at him, and sudden perception 
awoke in her. And he felt it with 
that sensitiveness which is like an 
additional sense, and looked at 
her in her turn with a pathetic 
half smile, explaining the whole, 
though not a word was said. Mrs 
Hunstanton was touched : perhaps 
such a confience, made without a 
word, by the eyes only, yet so 
frank and full of feeling, went 
more to her heart than if it had 
been accompanied by much effusion 
in words. But there was nothing 
said, and Mrs Norton remained 
pleasantly unaware of anything 
that had happened, and went on 
discoursing about the Snodgrasses, 
uncle and nephew, with quite as 
much unction as if both her com- 
panions had been giving her their 
entire attention, as indeed she 
believed them to do. 

“In my dear husband’s time,” she 
said, “the clergy of a parish were 
never both absent even for a day. 
He would have been shocked be- 
yond description at the idea. Do 
you think it can be right, Mr 
Pandolfini, for both the rector 
and the curate to be away to- 
gether? If any one is sick, what 
is to become of them? and they 
are not even married, so as to 
leave some one behind who could 
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look after the poor. Do you think 
it can be right under any cir- 
cumstances?” And this anxious 
champion of justice fixed her eyes 
with an almost severe appeal on 
the Italian’s face. 

“Can I tell?” he answered, 
throwing up his hands and his 
shoulders with a characteristic 
gesture. “The curate never leaves 
his parish in my country. When 
he would have leisure, he takes it 
among the rest. A poor priest 
does not think of villeggiatura, 
what you call holidays. He is too 
poor. ”» 

“But even the rector,” said 
Mrs Norton, insisting. ‘“ Of 
course, if there is a very good 
curate—yes, yes, they are generally 
poor in England as well as in 
other places—a poor curate, that 
is what people are always saying ; 
but even the rector. Of course, 
I forgot, I beg your pardon, your 
priests are never married, poor 
wretched men! What a bondage 
to put upon a man! don’t you think 
so, Mr Pandolfini?” 

He laughed ; perhaps this little 
woman and her talk was a relief 
at the moment. He said: “I 
have my prejudices. Your English 
gentleman who is a curate, I do 
not know him. He is a clergy- 
man: that is different. We may 
not judge one the other.” 

“T don’t wish to judge any one ; 
but surely, Mr Pandolfini, any- 
thing so unnatural o 

“Not always unnatural. 
I do not marry myself.” 

“ But you will one day,” said Mrs 
Norton, decidedly. “Of course 
you will. Now, why should not 
you marry? I am sure you would 
be a great deal happier. Those 
who have not known what it is,” 
said the little lady with a sigh, 
“cannot be expected to realise— 
ah! the difference between being 
alone in the world and having 


Me! 
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some one to love you and care for 
you! Since I lost my dear hus- 
band, how changed life has been! 
Before that, I never did anything 
for myself; he stood between me 
and every trouble - 

* But in that way I think it 
would be better for a man not to 
have a wife,” cried Mrs Hunstan- 
ton. “I daresay Mr Pandolfini does 
not want to take a woman on his 
shoulders, and do everything for her. 
Tom does not stand between me 
and every trouble, I can tell you. 
He pushes a good share of his on 
to my shoulders, and gives me 
many a tangled skein to untwist. 
I never try to persuade my friends 
to marry; but you shouldn’t 
frighten them 

“ [ — frighten them!” Mrs 
Norton’s horror was too deep for 
words, ‘I think it is time for us 
to say good night,” she resumed, 
with dignity. ‘ Will you look for 
my niece, Mr Pandolfini, while I 
speak a word to Diana? I really 
cannot let my child be late to- 
night.” 

“So that is how it is!” Mrs 
Hunstanton said to herself: her 
husband had said the same, with 
an inward chuckle of satisfaction, 
and determination to “ help it on” 
with all his might, not very long 
before; but in a very different 
sense. The lady’s surprisal of poor 
Pandolfini’s secret, however, was of 
so delicate a kind that her conclu- 
sion was very different. She hoped 
that she might never be tempted 
to betray him ; and her sympathy 
was more despondent than hopeful. 
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For Diana—Diana, of all people in 
the world! and yet Mrs Hunstan- 
ton said to herself, though she was 
not romantic, There is nothing that 
persevering devotion may not do. 
In the long-run, even the dull ador- 
ation of young Snodgrass might 
touch a woman’s heart—who could 
tell? And Pandolfini was a very 
different person. Could anything 
be done for him? As she turned 
this over in her mind, he 

her, fulfilling Mrs Norton’s com- 
mission, with Sophy, all pink and 
smiling, on his arm. Sophy was 
looking up in his face with that 
pretty air of trust and dependence 
which charms most men, but fills 
most women with hot indignation. 
Mrs Hunstanton, like many other 
ladies, believed devoutly that flat- 
tery of this description was irre- 
sistible, and was always excited to 
a certain ferocity by the sight of 
it. Little flirt, little humbug ! she 
said in her heart. 

“Do you see them?” said her 
husband, coming up to her, rub- 
bing his hands; “the very thing 
I have always wished —a nice 
sweet clinging little thing, just 
the wife for Pandolfini. Why, 
Hetty——” 

Mrs Hunstanton had a large fan 
in her hand. It was all she could 
do not to assail him with it in good 
sound earnest. ‘ Tom,” she cried, 
exasperated, “hold your tongue, for 
heaven’s sake! Don’t bea greater 
fool than you can help!” 

Which was a very improper way 
for a wife to speak to her husband 
it must be allowed. 
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‘ From our Living Poets’ is the 
unpretending title of a prettily 
bound and printed anthology se- 
lected from the works of recent 
Italian poets by Signorina Eugenia 
Levi of Florence. Being a collec- 
tion intended as a gift-book for 
the “young person,” the speci- 
mens are necessarily limited in 
scope and subject; but, notwith- 
standing this drawback—and it is 
one of some importance in a litera- 
ture so outspoken as is the Italian 
—the book is valuable and inter- 
esting, especially to non-Italians, as 
calculated to give a just and wide 
bird’s-eye view over the whole 
field of current modern Italian 
verse, and so initiate them into 
its tendencies, its dominant char- 
acteristics, of which too little is 
known outside the peninsula. With 
the revival of national life in Italy, 
with the accomplishment of politi- 
cal unity, a change inevitably fell 
over the written utterances of the 
people. Until then their litera- 
ture had embodied their national 
aspirations and strivings,—embod- 
ied them, that is to say, as best 
it might and dared, being often 
forced to use, now cryptological 
methods of stating its real desires 
and aspirations, now the weapons 
of satire and sarcasm, to cover the 
deep emotions and bitter passions 
that surged beneath. There was, 
for example, Giusti, the poet who 
helped to rouse the people to a sense 
of self-respect, making} them feel 
the full ignominy of calmly sub- 
mitting to the stranger’s yoke. 
“Ours,” he says, speaking of his 
own day, “is the humble task of 
weeding the highways; yours” 
(addressing the younger ‘men) “is 
to plant them with laurels and 
oaks, under whose shadows the 


generations which are springing 
up will march onwards.” Berchet, 
who had slightly preceded him, 
had also taught in his poems to 
the youth of his day, that contem- 
porary lyricism required not harp 
but bugles. The Italian political 
resurrection was certainly brought 
about as much, if not more, by 
verse as by arms. Garibaldi, a 
few years before his death, acknow- 
ledged this; and so did another 
great Italian patriot, a very differ- 
ent-natured man—the cold, pro- 
found, careful thinker, Camillo 
Cavour. He even nominated poets 
among his Ministers, and was not 
averse to seeing them elected de- 
puties, even when their political 
convictions were opposed to his 
own ; for he knew that your true 
poet is often a high-minded soul, 
and holds his opinions for truth’s 
sake, and with such men it is bet- 
ter far to deal than with mere 
time-servers. 

Some of the poets of that mili- 
tant era which preceded the crown- 
ing of the glorious edifice of Italian 
unity with the breach of Porta Pia, 
when Italy took back to herself her 
own city, her historical capital— 
“Tnalienable Rome”— have al- 
ready been forgotten, overlooked, 
pressed out of everyday existence 
by the crowd of younger men 
hurrying upon their heels ; others, 
again, have abandoned poetry for 
different, and we fear we must add 
more lucrative, careers, and among 
these must be placed Enrico Nenci- 
oni, the eminent critic, the profound 
Browning scholar, the writer who 
first made known the great Vic- 
torian poet to his Italian country- 
men. Among those who did good 
yeoman’s service in their day, the 
foremost place belongs to Vittorio 
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Bettoloni, whose work is of im- 
portance, if for no other reason 
than that it proved a strong stim- 
ulant to the poetic art, which had 
fallen into the slough of roman- 
ticism, that “literary scrofula,” as 
Proudhon calls it, imported from 
France, which in Italy, apt ever 
to exaggerate any exterior mani- 
festations, be it in art, fashion, or 
thought, had literally invaded the 
whole intellectual domain, and was 
luxuriating rampantand unchecked. 
Side by side, it is true, flourished 
another form of art, no less unreal 
however, no less bloodless, and 
this was that artificial school of 
pseudo-classicism, whose pictures 
and poems we of the younger gen- 
eration have happily consigned to 
the limbo whence they should 
never have issued. LBettoloni en- 
tered on literature as the transla- 
tor of Byron’s ‘Don Juan,’ thus 
evincing that he had not yet ut- 
be- 


terly burnt his romantic ships 
hind him. He followed this with 
another translation, this time from 
the German of Robert Hamerling, 


‘ Ashaverus in Rome,’ that epic 
narrative revolt in which the mo- 
dern spirit beats and pulses. Fin- 
ally, he came forth as poet on his 
own account. His muse is, per- 
haps, a trifle commonplace and 
everyday in its expressions and 
inspirations ; but this was inevita- 
ble, seeing it was intended as the 
expression of a reaction. But_if 
it was not great in itself, and has 
been too much forgotten, it at least 
gave the impetus to those greater 
than himself to follow in the path 
of revolt he had indicated, and 
especially did it propel therein 
incomparably the greatest of all 
modern Italian poets, the giant 
among men, Giosué Carducci, who 
himself wrote a preface to the last 
edition of Bettoloni’s poems, issued 
in 1870, which forms a very digest 
of the poetry of the years preced- 
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ing that date, so notable to the 
whole of Europe. 

Arrigo Boito is yet another of 
those who begap with song and 
then drifted into other paths. The 
gifted composer of “ Mefistofele,” 
of which he wrote both music and 
words, the writer of the libretto of 
Verdi’s “ Othello” and Ponchielli’s 
“Gioconda,” began life as a writer 
of verse. The intimate friend of 
Emilio Praga, a species of Italian 
Baudelaire, he formed together 
with him and others a sort of 
Lombard Bohemia, men who had 
not wholly cast off the garb of 
romanticism, and believed that 
fantastic and vague expressions 
must necessarily hide deep and 
recondite thoughts. Boito, as his 
music has since proved, had above 
all pronounced Teutonic leanings, 
which would alone account for the 
fact that his poetry never became 
popular in its native land, which 
has no sympathy with nor liking 
for the introspective crepuscular 
phartasms of the north. 

And here we touch a subject 
that cannot be enough insisted 
upon —that is to say, that geo- 
graphical distinctions must never 
be lost sight of in speaking of 
modern Italians: their unity is 
too new, their atavistic sense 
of particularism too marked, to 
have become even partially ob- 
literated within the space of the 
few years that have intervened 
since their liberation from the 
Austrian yoke. Some of these 
distinctions are very marked : thus 
among the Venetians, at whose 
head must be placed ‘Praga, there 
dominates an expansive and bril- 
liant note. Descendants of a 
people who made half the world 
their own, they do not dwell 
much upon the nature that sur- 
rounds them, with that tenacious 
exclusive love which is seen in 
the Sicilian poets, who repeat at 
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every moment the name of their 
adored and lovely isle. The Lom- 
bards are more reflective than the 
Venetians, and inclined to give 
ear to the eternal plaint of human- 
ity ; they have pity and sympathy 
for the tears of others. The 
Piedmontese and the Ligurians, 
from whose soil, already united 
by common interests, there sprang 
all the four chief creators of 
Italia risorta, are more apt in 
their songs to give rein to a poetic 
fire that breathes of liberty, while 
also fondly attached to their 
native soil. The former never 
omit to sing the praises of their 
mountains, nor the latter of the 
lovely Tyrrhenian that laps their 
shores, and on whose bosom they 
found their grandeur and their 
liberty. Tuscans, Emilians, and 
Romans can be grouped together, 
because in all these three provinces 
there still survives, with much of 
its old vigour, the majestic Latin 
tradition, a tradition which we 
feel not only in their thoughts 
but also in their mode of expres- 
sion. In Neapolitans there burns 
an extemporaneous fire and a 
tendency to emphasise the soft 
cadence of their dialect speech, 
both of which recall respectively 
the fierce dangers which lurk in 
the volcano that overshadows their 
city, and the exquisite dream-like 
beauty of its luxuriant coasts. 
The Sicilians, who in ancient 
times were distinguished for orig- 
inating bucolic poetry, and who 
were never specially strong as 
philosophers, in their modern lit- 
erary manifestations, and partic- 
ularly in their verse, incline to 
philosophise concerning nature, 
and having continually under their 
eyes the sad spectacle of workmen 
condemned to labour hard in mine 
and field in return for wretched 
pay, upraise cries that are almost 
anarchical in the force of their 
revolt and indignation. 
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It is this diversity of mode of 
thought, of manner of regarding 
the universe, that makes Italian 
poetry so attractive and so varied ; 
for poetry more than prose is the 
expression of a person’s or a na- 
tion’s inmost individuality. 

A pioneer, too, like Bettoloni 
was Enrico Nencioni, this time a 
man of central Italy, a native of 
Tuscany, while his above-named 
rivals were both born in northern 
provinces. Nencioni early became 
a member of that Tuscan circle 
who were known as gli Amici 
Pedanti, of which the poet Chi- 
arini was also a member. Both 
speedily proved that they too were 
among the ranks of those whom 
Bettoloni designs as going 


** Fra baldanzosi e trepidi 
La nova presentita arte cercando.” 


Nencioni recognised speedily 
that his pedantic friends were in 
error in confining themselves to 
classic models, and it was he who 
first made them and the Italian 
reading world familiar with the 
writings of Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Shelley, and Walt Whitman, as 
singers of a more modern day, and 
worthy of study and imitation. 
Only one small volume of verse 
has Nencioni given to the world ; 
his energies have since been swal- 
lowed up in teaching literature to 
the younger women of Tuscany, 
and in writing eloquent able crit- 
ical articles for the reviews; for 
even poets must live, and, as we 
all know, it is rarely lucrative 
to mount the back of Pegasus. 
Nencioni’s poetry is transfused 
with a poetic realism, an imagina- 
tive and human element, giving it 
a savour of itsown. Very marked, 
especially in the descriptive pas- 
sages, is the influence of the Eng- 
lish poets he has so assiduously, 
so lovingly studied. His “ Aban- 
doned Garden” is distinctly a 
reminiscence of Hood’s “ Haunted 
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House.” Some faint idea of his 
rich power of words, his mastery 
of expressions, may be gained from 
a perusal of his poem entitled “A 
Symphony of Beethoven.” Alas 
that poetry, of all forms of liter- 
ary art, is that which suffers most 
when passed through the alembic 
of another language! “The right 
word,” as a writer in the ‘ Satur- 
day Review’ has justly observed, 
“is so much the essence of poetry, 
that all translations of poetry are 
more or less failures.” Remem- 
bering this, we hesitate to lay 
before our readers a few transla- 
tions from the writers oi whom 
we speak. As equivalents for the 
poems they represent, failures they 
must inevitably be; but, on the 
other hand, as_ representations, 
through which those unacquainted 
with the language in which the 
verses were originally written may 
form some idea of them, they will 
perchance be of use. Obviously, 
too, in a language so melodious as 
Italian, much of the charm must 
necessarily be lost with the sound : 
this point should especially not 
be lost sight of. After which 
preliminary deprecations, let us 
endeavour to give some faint 
conception of the character of 
Nencioni’s muse, and see how he 
was inspired when listening to the 
majestic strains of Beethoven’s 
genius. 


‘© A SYMPHONY OF BEETHOVEN. 


What have I seen and heard? Mourn- 
ing and laughter, 

Loud cries of joy, of terror, desperate 
yells 

Of furious fight. The slow continual 
lap 

Of lakes against the shore, the solemn 
sound 

Of forests where the autumn tempests 
blow. 

The cattle -bells of Tyrolean moun- 
tains ; 

The chanted prayer in sacred aisles of 
Spain. 
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Hark ! now the silvery notes go ring- 
ing, blending 

Into the measure of the mazy dance 

Of white-robed girls along the flowery 


sward. ’ 

Then comes the silence that precedes 
the storm, 

The vast wild whirlwind and the lash- 
ing sweep 

Of pouring rain; the thunder’s awful 
voice, 

The rattle of the hail on roofs and 
windows. ' 
The silence sinks again; the storm is 

over, 


The sun shines out once more, the rain- 
bow spans 

The face of heaven. But hark! a note 
of woe— 

Mournful, persistent. Who art thou 
that weepest ? 

Art thou Desdemona? It was a dream. 

The world is full of roses, and An- 


acreon 
Sang but the truth. Fill up the gob- 
let! Hail! 
The sky is full of light, and Iseult 
smiles.” 


Capuana and Fogazzaro are two 
poets who have since drifted into 
prose. A writer of some success- 
ful plays and some highly natural- 
istic novels, Capuana in his verse 
thoroughly justifies the character- 
istic that distinguishes the poetry 
of his native Sicilian Isle. He is, 
moreover, a@ spiritualist, and that 
in a land where the positive char- 
acter of the people little inclines 
them to consider such vaporous 
speculations. Desirous to be an 
innovator, he wrote his poetry 
in a species of rhythmic prose. 
‘Semiritmi’ was the title he him- 
self gave to his volume, in which 
he expounds the ideas of the 
experimental philosophy with a 
patience worthy a German, medi- 
tating concerning the mysteries of 
that nature which surrounds us. 
Beyond question his curious art- 
form is derived from Walt Whit- 
man, and, like Walt Whitman, he 
is often caught napping, and be- 
comes heavy and tiresome; but 
when at his best, like his Ameri- 
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can prototype, he can be singu- 
larly happy. Here is a specimen 
of one of his rhymeless poems, 
which shows to perfection the 
dreamy dolce far niente sentiment 
which is considered to be so 
peculiarly the attribute of his 
countrymen. It must be always 
borne in mind, however, that 
much is lost in the sound. In 
the original, both the metre, such 
as it is, and the disposition of the 
words, corresponds most perfectly 
to the idea of the vague vacillat- 
ing of the waves of unchecked 
thought. 
**A WIsH. 

To dwell in an eternal 
Half-waking dream, to watch for ever, 
Through sleepy drooping lashes, 

A crowd of visions. 


Landscapes, with soft mild sunshine, 

Light silent figures passing slowly by, 

With sound of songs and music 
Softened by distance. 


To feel the smooth caresses 
Of fresh cool hands, to feel soft kisses 
From gentle, loving lips, 

Suavely tender. 


And in the gentle sunshine, 
With those light figures passing silently 
To sound of softened music 

Veiled by the distance, 


To dream of poems 
More lovely than the ‘Iliad,’ more noble 
Than tales of chivalry; to see in 
visions 
New Parsifals, new Normas, 
Seraphs, Madonnas 
Such as Angelico beheld not, ladies 


Smiling in pensive loveliness unknown 
To Leonardo. 


Then in idea to fashion 
Prodigious bridges that would span the 
ocean, 


Or mighty towers to build, whose very 

bases 
Are kissed by cloudlets ; 

Or frame adventures 

Unknown to human minds, and enter- 
prises 

Wherein the arm should prove invin- 
cible 


As thought unfettered. 
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And in the gentle sunshine, 
With those light figures passing silently 
To that soft sound of music 

Veiled by the distance, 


To ask myself for ever, 
Indolently, Is it indeed a vision? 
Is it reality? Behold the life 
I fain would live to all eternity.” 


Antonio Fogazzaro, idealist, 
poet, and romance- writer, is a 
literary pupil of the priest Zan- 
ella, an elder priest of the old 
type of abbé—that is to say, men 
who were not merely priests, but 
men in the best sense of the word; 
men who fought for the liberty of 
their land, who were patriots as 
well as good Catholics, who be- 
lieved that progress could go hand 
in hand with dogma, liberty with 
faith, and Italy with the Church, 
neo - Guelphs who had inherited 
the ideas prevalent in the days of 
Dante—a type now rapidly grow- 
ing extinct in the peninsula. That 
Fogazzaro has inherited much of 
his master’s spirit and belief he 
has shown in his novels, notably 
in ‘Daniele Cortis,’ which strives 
to adumbrate the possibility of re- 
conciliation between Church and 
State. His first novel in verse 
was perhaps a trifle sickly, a trifle 
lacking in force and virility ; but 
in his shorter poems he evinces 
a delicacy of sentiment, a refine- 
ment of word, a purity of thought, 
that makes him suit generis among 
his contemporaries, all more or 
less touched by the current French 
realistic movement, while Fogaz- 
zaro would seem rather to have 
inspired himself by the German 
Lieder and ballad-writers of the 
early years of this century—men 
like the Swabians, Riickert and 
Uhland, with both of whom he 
has much mental affinity. This 
Venetian writer excels in what 
may be called imitative poetry. 
What charms in his short poems 
is the mysterious fascination, 
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which he knows how to communi- 
cate to his readers, that all the 
world of phantoms exerts upon 
him, and that mystic sense of 
communion with Nature and God, 
that desire that every feeling and 
hope should be irradiated by a 
light from above. Of all this, a 
poem called “Evening” is an ex- 
ample. It gives to those familiar 
with Italy an excellent simulation 
of the sound of those bells that 
ring at sunset, calling the wor- 
shipper to recite his Ave Maria. 


‘* EVENING. 
(Bells of Oria.) 
The waning light glows in the west, 
The shadows of night come down; 
O Lord, from evil powers 
Keep mortals through these hours. 
Let us pray. 
(Bells of Osteno, on the shore.) 

We from the lake 

Our silence break, 

Deep voices wake ; 

O Lord, from evil powers 

Keep mortals through these hours. 
Let us pray. 

(Bells of Furia.) 

We too—remote 

Amid the mountains lone, 

Call Thee, O Lord, 

From evil powers 

Keep mortals through dark hours. 
Let us pray. 


(Echoes of the valley.) 
Let us pray. 
(AU the bells together.) 


Light lives and dies again, 

Of dawn and sunset what remain ? 

All things, O Lord, 

Save the Eternal in this lower world 
Are vain. 


(Echoes of the valley.) 
Are vain. 


(Bells all together.) 


Let us pray, let us pray with tears 
From vale and marge and mountain, 
For the dead and for the living— 

For hidden crimes and griefs and tears. 
All the sorrow 

That draws not nigh Thee ; 
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All the error 

That would deny Thee ; 
All the love 

That swears not by Thee. 
Pity, Most Holy ! 


(Echoes of the valley.) 
Most Holy ! 


(AU the bells.) 


Pray for those that are sleeping 
In holy ground, 
If their slumber profound 
Guilt or innocence be keeping, 
Mystery most holy, 
Thou knowest only. 


(Echoes of the valley.) 
Thou knowest only. 


(AU the bells.) 
Pray for the sorrow 
Of all the wide world, 
All the living, the loving, 
The feeling, the mourning ; 
Pray the Omnipotent 
That peace be sent 
To mountain and shore. 
And to the clanging bronze once more 
Let then be peace. 


(Echoes of the valiey). 


Peace.” 


In a collection of short tales 
called ‘ Fedele,’ very masterpieces 
of their kind, there are interspersed 
a series of poems designated “ In- 
termezzi,” each inspired by some 
well-known piece of music, of 
which the tale is supposed to be 
the prose expression. One of these 
corresponds in measure and in 
meaning, so far as one person can 
interpret music for another, to 
the beautiful minuet in La of 
Boccherini. It is impossible, in 
reading the poem, not to remem- 
ber another such masterly attempt 
to render music into words—that 
toccata of the Venetian Galuppi, 
which evoked Browning’s fantas- 
tic little vision of a bygone time. 
Whether Fogazzaro knew this poem 
or no, we cannot say; but as an 
instance of sense created by sound 
it stands worthily beside it. 
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** MINUET. 
The date is the eighteenth century. 

Scenz.—A small, elegantly furnished cabinet on the ground-floor, between a 
crowded ball-room and an illuminated garden, A Lavy with her CAVALIER 
are dancing the minuet. 

Lady (dancing). Although I smile, my heart within is sighing. 

Cavalier (dancing). Although I smile, I know too well the last sweet hour is flying. 
(Bows.) Lady, to thee I bow. 


Lady (curtseying). My lord, to thee I’m bending. 
Cav. How sweetly with the sounds of joy the music’s strains are blending ! 
They approach each other. 


Cav. To-morrow's sun must see us part: I hold thee in my dreaming 
Close to my heart, yield thee my soul, kiss thy sweet lips in seeming ; 
Yet we must coldly smile, our eyes must meet with pleasure beaming. 
Lady (retiring). Yes, we are happy. Look! the lights, how brightly they are 
gleaming ! 
Cav. (bows). Lady, to thee I bow. 
Lady (curtseying). My lord, to thee I’m bending. 
What icy malice in the trill the violins are sending ! 
[They approach each other once more. 
Cav. Fly with me—I adore you; fly with me if you love me ! 
Lady. Ah! speak not thus, provoke me not to brave the heav’n above me. 
Lady (retiring). Gay is the music, yet at times it has a sound of weeping. 
Cav, Gay is the music, yet my heart-strings crack as o’er them it goes sweeping. 
(Bows.) Lady, to thee I bow. 
Lady (curtseying). My lord, to thee I’m bending. 
Oh, look ! a winged crowd of masks comes gaily hither wending. 


Enter from the garden a Masque oF ZEYPHRS. 
Zephyrs (singing). 
We are swift winds that fly through the day and the night, 
Through the dark and the light, 
Through tedium and bliss, 
And wake in our flight 
Loving hearts with a kiss, 
Faithful servant of Love and his Mother each sprite. 


If on lips full of love should a tremulous sigh 
Grow timid and die ; 
Should silence fall chill 
When the loved one is nigh 
On the voice that should thrill, 
We wake passion to words and give Love liberty. 


The treasures and charms of our kingdom so fair, 
No dark veil should wear. 
Nor should Prudence unkind 
Ever dare 
Our sweet spells to bind. 
We are innocent children of sky and of air. | Zxit Masque. 
Lady. I heard my husband and my rival singing. 
Cav. Strange chance. (Aside.) Who knows if help to my cause it be bringing. 
(Bows.) Lady, to thee I bow. 
Lady (curtseying). My lord, to thee I’m bending. 
Smile, for the Zephyrs now their aid are surely lending. 
(As they approach each other, she whispers.) Oh yes, I'll fly with thee. I swear 
to leave thee never, 
My love! I’m thine, I’m thine alone; I love thee now and ever. 
(Draws back curtseying). My lord, to thee I bow. 
Cav, (bows). Lady, to thee I’m bending. 
Hark ! what a trill of joy the violin gives in ending !” 
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Giuseppe Chiarini, a Tuscan, a 
critic and a journalist, has written 
poems that reflect too much a 
parti pris, a desire to introduce 
into the Italian Parnassus the 
note of domesticity which it lacks, 
and which De Amicis, another 
poet rather by reflection than by 
the grace of God, has also striven 
to render. In his volume, ‘La- 
crime,’ there are, however, some 
poems that have been deeply 
felt, where strong touches pre- 
vail. 

* The mention of his name leads 
us to that of his youthful com- 
rade, Giosué Carducci, unques- 
tionably the greatest poet Italy 
now boasts—a poet who would 
be held great in any land, tower- 
ing, as he does, a head and shoul- 
ders above his fellows. In the 
limits of space at our command, 
it is not possible to do even pale 
justice to this great thinker and 
great artist, the most perfect ex- 
pression of that Latin character 
which has never died out in Italy. 
In him there lives again the old 
national soul, which is pagan in 
its fundamental substance, and 
which has never been but lightly 
fettered by romantic and Christian 
traditions. The feelings which the 
foreign invaders of Italy have 
tried for centuries to crush out, 
Carducci, as his nation’s true poet 
and prophet, makes it his mission 
to restore to them, The issue of 
a family that had given a “gon- 
faloniere to Florence, Oarducci 
represents in himself and in his 
work an epitome of Italian his- 
tory and Italian thought. Like 
our own Browning, he is not a 
popular poet; like Browning, he 
has had to form his public, to 
teach them how to read his art ; 
like Browning, he is often obscure 
and learned ; and, like Browning, 
his thoughts are not comprehen- 
sible to those who like to run as 
they read. Inspired by Horace, 
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Shelley, and Victor Hugo, he is 
the poet, in the truest sense of 
the word, of his native land—its 
vates, who sees further and more 
clearly than thdése who surround 
him. To him poetry is a mission, 
a thing essentially sacred and holy. 
How proudly he rejoices to think 
that he escaped becoming the 
poet-laureate of public opinion. 
That he has also his moments of 
depression is shown by the follow- 
ing extract, in which he gauges 
the temper in which Italy of 
the present day looks on poetry. 
The passage occurs in the Pre- 
face to a volume called ‘Levia 
Gravia’ :— 


“T firmly believe that in the Italy 
of to-day it is not fitting that any one 
who wishes to keep the reputation he 
has obtained as a studious man and 
serious person should ever write. If 
he cannot abstain from ae 
his fingers with ink, on pretext o 
illumining or diverting the world, 
let him write, if he will, bad ro- 
mances and worse dramas, but verses 
—no. If the unhappy man is obsti- 
nately given to that tiresome game of 
patience which consists in confining 
a given number of words within the 
space of a given number of lines ; if 
by reason of a certain form of intel- 
lectual St Vitus’s dance he is con- 
demned to think in those leaps and 
springs which go by the name of 
strophes, let him not make himself a 
spectacle to the public, let him write 
for his friends and his ype 
man, or for the purpose of scaring 
away his ovens because—let edu- 
cated young men carefully observe— 
to a verse in Italy is an abject 
vocation and a base and cowardly 
trade. . . . The Italian people may 
be said to have genius for the plas- 
tic arts, perhaps also a passion for 
music ; but before poetry, before the 
disinterested art of delineating su- 
perior or interior phantasms sym- 
metrically in pure and harmonious 
words, the Italian people, practical, 

itive, Machiavelian, aiming, even 
in their moments of warmest ex- 
pansion, with cold determination at 
the immediately and materially en- 
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joyable and useful, remain icy, im- 
movable.” 


We may note that the great 
professor has had the best oppor- 
tunities of judging of the tendency 
of his country and his time. So 
speaks he in the strong, terse, 
harmonious prose he wields as 
perfectly as he does the metrical 
speech. Now let us hear him in 
his verse—verse, however, even 
more untranslatable, because of its 
very concision, than poetry must 
always be. The following is the 
leave-taking with which he con- 
cludes a recent volume of verse, 
simply entitled ‘Rime Nuove’:— 


*‘ T7ENVOL. 


Know, O thou vulgar fool, 
The poet is no tool 
Who in low guise doth use 
At alien boards to eat, 
And, where rude lackeys meet, 
Sing lewd and careless songs, and carry 
news. 


No dreamer is he, haunting 
The moonlit grove ; and chanting 
With wide eyes on the sky— 
Gazing where angels and where 
swallows fly, 
Unheeding of the snares around his feet 
that lie. 


No gardener is he, sowing 
Beside life’s path, and hoeing, 
Digging, and training flowers 
In wreaths for ladies’ bowers, 
Or cabbages, for sale in winter, growing. 


The poet is a worker bold and free, 
Who to his mystery 

Brings muscles steely, strong, 

Broad breast and brawny arm, 
Bright eye with feeling warm. 


He, when the waking song 
Of the swift joyous bird 
At earliest dawn is heard 
Along the hills, 
Wakes, with the bellows’ sweep, 
Fire from its mighty sleep. 
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And the flame fills, 
With rushing spark and glow, 
The furnace. To and fro 
It flashes, rosy-red, 
Sinking and soaring, 
Hissing and roaring. 


He from its bed 
Draws to the light 

The metal hot and white— 
What shall it be? 
God knows—not he. 


Into the fire he flings 
Earth’s precious things : 
Love, thought, and fantasy, 


Passion and glory, . 


Memories of ancient story, 
The Future with the Past: 


All these are cast 
Into the seething fire. 
Then with an iron grip 
Clasping his strong steel clip, 
Out of the flame so dire 
He draws them all; 


Sings, clear as wild bird’s call, 
And welds them into one. 
Up comes the rising sun 

Gilding his brow. 

He beats the metal now: 


Strikes, and for liberty 
Sharp swords we see, 

And shields of strength for power, 
And crowns of victory 

For glory’s brightest hour, 
Bright diadems, 


Precious as purest gems, 
For loveliness to wear. 
Shrines for the hearths of home, 
Altar for sacred dome, 
And goblet rare 
For banquet and for feast. 


And for himself? One ray 
Of purest gold he frames, 

And toward the glowing east 
Where the sun flames 

Flings it away. 
Looks where it went, 
And sees it rise and shine, and is 

content.” 1 


Yet one more specimen of his 
poet’s art, one of his rhymeless 





1 We append yet another version of this magnificent poem, made by Miss 
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‘Odi Barbare,” and we must per- 
force turn away from this great 

t to reconsider once more his 
minor brethren. 


‘‘THE SNOWSTORM. 


Slow falls the snow from the grey 
heaven, no cry 
Or sound of life arises from the city. 


No cries of vendors, and no sound of 
waggons, 
No song hilarious of youth or love. 


From the tall tower sound the passing 
hours, 
Singing and groaning from their 
upper world. 
The wandering birds peck at the win- 
dow-pane, 
Spirits they are of friends who call 
to me. 


Soon, dear ones, soon. Thou calmed, 
unquiet heart, 
Shalt go down into silence and shalt 


rest.” 
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With Oarducci there has begun 
for Italy a new bent in poetry, 
and this not because all those who 
follow him have directly or indi- 
rectly imitated -him, but because 
all of them owe something, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to his 
influence. After Carducci, the 
most poetic poet of modern Italy, 
is Gabriele d’Annunzio, the hot- 
headed, passionate son of the 
Abruzzi, who at fifteen, inspired 
to fever-heat by the odes of the 
Bolognese poet, set himself to 
rhyme and write, and produced 
prose and poetry which excited 
on their first appearance both 
interest and scandal—interest for 
their originality, and scandal for 
their unveiled outspokenness. Both 
in prose and verse D’Annunzio 
is an elaborate artist, polishing 
his style to the highest extreme 
of perfection. He is, in brief, an 





Arabella Shore. Between the two it is possible to gather some notion of the 


force and beauty of the original. 
** L’ ENVOI. 

Foolish crowd! Apollo’s son 
Is not one 

Who to other tables led 

By his base and greedy wishes 
Carries dishes, 

From the cupboard steals the bread. 


Nor an idle loiterer, he 
Pryingly 

Into every corner follows 

Whom he sees, and, nose in air, 
Turns his stare 

From the angels to the swallows. 


Nor, a petty gardener, spreads 
On life’s beds 

Refuse stuff; and cauliflowers 

From it for the gentry grows, 
In due rows 

Violets for the ladies’ bowers. ? 


No; he is a craftsman strong 
In his song. 
'Phews of steel he has, and high 
Bears his head, with neck robust 
And bared bust, 
Sinewy arm and blithesome eye. 


Scarce the pious, joyous bird 
Hath been heard 
Laughing where the morning breaks, 
He his furnace seeks, and fast 
Bellows’ blast 
Flame and glee and toil awakes. 


For the flame then creeps and glows, 
Sparkles throws, 

Reddens as it boldly plays ; 

Then it hisses, then it roars, 
Then it soars, 

Crackling in a mighty blaze. 


ee 


Unto what shall all this grow? 
God may know, 
Who on the t craftsman smiles— 
Elements of love and thought 
He has brought, 
And upon the furnace piles. 


And his fathers’ deeds and glories 
In old stories, 
And the strokes by heroes dealt, 
All the Future and the Past 
He hath cast 
In the glowing mass to melt. 


Grasps it, then, with hammer blows 
And great throes, 

Works it on the anvil; now 

Smites and sings, while sunbeams high 
In the sky 

Gild the rugged toil and brow. 


Smites, and lo! for Freedom's uses 
Swords produces ; 

Mighty massive shields are there, 

For heroic names and fames; 
Wreaths he frames, 

Diadems for beauty’s hair. 


Still he smites, and sculptured shrines 
He designs 
For the household god and priest— 
Tripods shapes and altars fair, 
And most rare 
Gems and vases for the feast. 


I, poor struggler in the craft, 

A gold shaft 
Make, and bid it sunward soar ; 
Watch it glittering in the ether, 
Watch, am glad, and seek no more.” 
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Italian Flaubert. His novels 
and tales unfortunately, however, 
though written like Flaubert’s, are 
inspired by a spirit even more ob- 
jectionable than that of Zola, a 
temper delighting in elaborate 


descriptions of the most hideous 


and distressing objects and ac- 
tions. No Bowdlerising could 
make them even possible in Eng- 
lish; that downright and out- 
spoken language in which sws-en- 
tendus are not possible. But as 
time passes and the young poet 
matures, there is a marked tend- 
ency to be less sensual and more 
truly lyric and refined. Every 
new publication shows an _in- 
crease of strength and deepening 
of thought. For sheer power of 
musical disposition of words, as 
well as in mental bias, D’Annun- 
zio has many points of analogy 
with Swinburne. Like Swinburne, 
he evokes melody from rhythmi- 
cally placed words ; and of the sea 
he is no less enamoured than 
Swinburne and Richepin. His 
“ Madrigali” are chiselled with 
exquisite ability; his ‘ Vecchi 
Pastelli” truly wonderful in their 
plastic power, their richness of 
colour, recalling now the melan- 
choly landscapes and marines of 
Ruysdael, now the rich, voluptu- 
ous southern scene- pictures of 
Michetti, the great Abruzzi artist, 
to whom he is cousin, and with 
whom artistically he has great 
affinity. Here is a poem char- 
acteristic of his minute observa- 
tion of nature :— 


*“THe WANING Moon. 


O sickle of the waning moon 
Shining upon the watery desert, 
O silver sickle, what a countless 
harvest 
Of dreams is waving for thee here 
below ! 


Quick fluttering breath of leaves, 
Of flowers, of streamlets, from the 
forest 
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Exhales towards the sea ; no cry, no 
singing, 

No sound of life breaks into the vast 
silence. 


Oppressed with love, with pleasure, 
The living world is sinking into slum- 
ber. 
O waning sickle, what a countless 
harvest 
Of dreams is waving for thee here 
below !” 


Exquisite, too, is a sonnet to the 
olives, “the faint, grey olive- 
trees,” as Browning calls them :— 


““To THE OLIVE. 


Olives ! ye sacred trees, ye that intent, 

Standing in the broad noon’s terrific 
glare, 

Hear the sea’s voice, who hear the 
message sent 

By the deep glow of the far firmament. 


Ye sacred olives ! listen to our prayer, 

The prayer of man! O listen, trees 
most fair, 

Palladia Munera! ye than the vine 

More sacred; than the harvest more 


divine. 

O noble trees! give me the peace ye 
know, 

Into my heart your wondrous peace 
inspire. 


Sacred trees, olives! garland of the 
hills 

Rising into the azure ever higher ; 

Gazing on you, I think of long ago, 

Pallas Athene all my memory thrills,” 


While Carducci and his school, 
if school it may be called, were 
carrying all before them, an at- 
tempt was made on the part of a 
small faction to resist and com- 
bat what they were pleased to 
designate as the “ Bologna school 
of poetry,” and to place upon a 
pedestal another school and an- 
other leader. Mario Rapisardi, a 
Sicilian, was the man chosen for 
this post, for he had made himself 
heard by a series of long narrative 
and philosophical poems, of which 
“ Lucifero” and “ Giobbe ” created 
much talk,—the former because of 
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the mordant personal allusions 
that were scattered through its 
pages, and for its mocking and 
anti-religious character ; the latter 
because of the parodies of it that 
rained from the press even before 
its publication. Commencing life 
as a believer, a monarchist, and a 
writer of religious verse, Rapisardi 
developed into a pugnacious ra- 
tionalist and socialist. His later 
writings are Lucretian in their 
bias, and for this cause alone are 
antiquated, even were not their 
style and character of a class for 
which the taste has long gone by. 
The ideas, too, of “De Rerum 
Natura” are not those of our 
Darwinian nineteenth century. 
Still, notwithstanding his tedious 
lengthiness, his frequent lapses 
into verbose and hollow declama- 
tion, Rapisardi is not without 
merits, and is capable at times of 
real lyrical expansions and delicate 
expressions. He is perchance too 
much despised and neglected ; but 
who has time in this century of 
hurry to read a long octavo volume 
of verse full of ideas of revolt 
against the supreme tyranny, in an 
epoch where we all recognise the 
reign of law ? 

One of the most pungent of 
Rapisardi’s satirists was Olindo 
Guerrini, the Bolognese professor 
—better known under his pseu- 
donym of Lorenzo Stecchetti— 
gifted with a singular power of 
melodious speech, a pure artistic 
sense of form, a bitter Heineian 
humour. Indeed some of his 
poems appear almost direct imita- 
tions of the German poet, whose 
influence on the younger Italian 
poets has been strongly marked, 
while others recall “ Les Fleurs de 
Mal.” Two volumes, published as 
the posthumous works of a dead 
author, Lorenzo Stecchetti, excited 
instant favour and interest, and 
ran through a great number of 
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editions. Their eminently melodi- 
ous character caused them to be 
greedily seized on by musical com- 
posers, and Paolo Tosti in par- 
ticular has wedded them as in- 
delibly to his music as Heine's 
words are wedded to those of 
Schumann. An amusing anecdote 
is told with regard to the following 
verses :— 


‘‘Flower of the hedgerow, in the 
shadow growing, 
Poor little unknown flower. 
Like my love, spent on one that’s all 
unknowing, 
Like my love, in an hour 
Flung to the winds, oh vain and hopeless 
sowing ! 
Dying where shadows ever droop 
and lower, 
Where no hope smiles and no sun 
shines above, 
So my love dies unknown. O my lost 
love!” 


Like many another writer, the 

poet who indited these lines was 

tormented by entreaties for auto- 

graphs. One day he received 

from different quarters no less 

than six albums, with requests for 

“some little thing of your own, 

you know.” Hecalmly copied the 

above little thing in each, and sent 

them back. Let us hope that he 

has been less tormented since, 

though perhaps it is too much to 

expect, considering the ways of 

autograph-hunters. In any case 

each applicant received a little 

gem of verse. The following song 

is among those set to music by 

Tosti :— 

‘In autumn when the dead leaves fall 
in showers, 

And thou beside my cross shalt come 

to weep, 

Covered all over with innumerous 
flowers 

Thou'lt find the corner where I lie 

asleep. 

Gather those blossoms for thy sunny 
hair, 

They grew from out my heart, for 
thee to wear ; 


‘ 
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They are the songs I dreamed all And I, who read thine inmost thought 
silently — unspoken, 
The words of love I never said to Loved thee for that sweet silence left 
thee.” unbroken.” 


Graceful is this inscription for 
a stone :— 


‘* You who together climb this verdant 
hill 


Toward the shade moving, 
Where in the thicket springs the 
fountain chill— 
Ye loved and loving 


Have pity on me! By the path alone 
I stay, for ever. 
Sad was my fate. No sadder e’er was 
known, 
For I loved never.” 


The magic of form is no doubt 
lost in translating the following, 
but not so its pathos, no less 
pathetic that this is of a more 
everyday character :— 


‘**T hear an organ in the street below, 
My window’s open, and the evening 
breeze 
With gentle message from the Spring 
doth blow 
Into my little chamber, through the 
trees. 


I know now why my eyes are filled 
with tears ; 

I know now why my knees shake as 
with fears ; 


But I bow down my head upon my 
hand 


And think of thee, in that far-distant 
land.” 


Very delicate in feeling is the 
following snatch of song :— 


** Along the slope of yonder hill we 
went 
Through the still air of evening, 
damp and soft. 
From new-ploughed earth arose the 
sharp sweet scent ; 
The cricket shrilled below in the 
dark croft. 
Thy dovelike eyes, as if in silent 
prayer, 
Were lifted to the stars so still and 
fair 





Influenced beyond question by 
Stecchetti’s Heineism, yet thor- 
oughly Italian in feeling and 
stamp, are these pretty verses 
by Ersilio Bicci of Florence, called 
“Spite ” :— 


‘*If I go by her window singing, 
’Tis not for her I sing ; 

If jealousy her heart be wringing, 
I care not for anything. 

If she should hear in any song of mine 
A note of woe, 

"Tis not for her; I to sad songs incline 
Because they please me so. 


If they should tell her I am thin and 


pale, 

It is the weather makes me weak and 
frail. 

If they should tell her that I long to 
die 

What’s " that to her? I’m not her 
lover—I. 

And yet with Gigi should I meet her, 

know, 


She to the grave, I to the galleys go.” 


Pasquale Papa, yet another Flor- 
entine, is also of this school, which 
has taken great hold of Italian 
imagination. He sings :— 


“* [ve made a little coffer, all of gold, 
To hide my love away; 
And chiselled on its sides a tale is told, 
How a knight loved a fay. 
He, through dark forests for a hundred 
years 
Sought her in vain, 
And one sad night, worn out with sighs 
and tears, 
Died of that pain. 
Then she whose sternness reft his life 
away, 
Came full of pity, when too late to 
save, 
And laid him in his grave.” 


Somewhat in the same style, too, 
is this by Marianna Giarré Billi of 
Florence :— 
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‘* BETTER ALONE THAN IN BAD. 
ComMPANY. 





Go! never, never let me see thee more, 
In thine eyes falsehood’s self is writ- 
ten plain ; 
Look for another lady to adore, 
I shall not tremble, though thou love 
again. 
Thy treachery will never leave me 


poor, 
Fairer than thou I'll find a hundred 
men ; 
And if I find them not, I shall not go 
As others do, to seek them ; for I know 
That when Love comes, from out the 
loving heart 
Pleasure and Peace do evermore de- 


If in this world I needs must wretched 
be, 
‘ Better alone than in bad company.’ 


Go, get thee gone ! into the distance fly 
As far as e’en my wandering thoughts 
could go ; 
Between us put wide plains and moun- 
tains high, 
To sunder us let the great ocean flow. 
Think not a throne could now my par- 
don buy; 
When I was thine, thou shouldst 
have kept me so. 
When I was thine, God knows I loved 
thee well, 
How well I loved thee let my misery 
tell : 
I shall not change nor ever love again, 
I loved thee, and thou gav’st me only 
pain, 
Alas that I should so deserted be ! 
‘ Better alone than in bad company,.’” 


A great success in the same 
Heine strain was achieved last year 
by the young poetess Annie -Vi- 
vanti, whom the English have half 
a right to claim—although in one 
of her poems she almost virulently 
attacks this country, and fails to 
recognise even the world-famous 
beauty of its women—for she was 
born in London, though, it is true, 
of Milanese parents. Ushered into 
the world under the egis of a pre- 
face by Carducci, her verse at once 
attracted much notice. Her poems 
certainly reveal both feeling and 
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melody ; but at times the note is 
false and strained, and pervaded 
by a prurient tone which offends, 
particularly as coming from a 
woman, and a young woman. The 
following poem shows strength, 
though its rapid transitions, of 
course, suggest the inspiration of 
Heine :— 


‘On THE ATLANTIC, 


Rages the sea in tempest; and the 
wind 
Lifts up the furious waves into the 
sky; 
Before it all the clouds of heaven fly, 
Fly as they were with terror deaf and 
blind 
In heavy troops, black, swift, and 
infinite. 


In vain the eye would seek relief to 
find 
Some calm retreat mid all the furious 
sweep 
Wherein the wild waves spring, and 
break, and leap, 
And roll, as they the helpless bark 
would grind 
To ruin in their depths immeasurable, 


To right, to left, around us, all around 
The water swells, then sinks into the 
gloom, 
Towering before us like a boundless 
tomb, 
What cries! what roaring round us! 
All around 
The waters whirl in endless vortices. 


Upright upon the prow I gazing stand, 
I think of my far home, I think of 
thee 
Silent and moveless in mine agony. 
With stirless eye, and clenched and 
burning hand, 
I look into the deep love in my heart. 


O sea! O raging sea, how small thou 
art !” 


Truly feminine in nature, tender, 
melodious, are these lines toa dead 
girl :-— 
**’Mid oaths and blows and pain she 
grew to girlhood, 
This child so timid and so slender ; 
She died at twenty, innocent and gentle, 
A martyr weak and tender. 
2B 
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Now the white flowers of heaven the 
small hands gather, 
The hands that were on earth so 
weak and weary, 
And o’er the star-strewn plains the 
white feet wander, 
That trod on earth a road so rough 
and dreary. 


The angels bow before the gentle vision, 
The golden light her humble forehead 
blesses, 
Shining upon the mild and pallid sweet- 
ness 
Of those calm lips that here knew no 
caresses.” 


The poets we have quoted above 
are obviously among the minor 
lights ; but we have selected pur- 
posely also from these, in order to 
give a wide and just view over 
the modern Italian Parnassus. Of 
the same class, but stronger and 
greater, is: Enrico Panzacchi of 
Bologna, often compared to Fran- 
gois Coppée, with whom for har- 
mony and graceful execution he 
has affinity. Panzacchi confesses 
frankly that he often only seeks to 
give his readers a musical sensa- 
tion, and for this cause his works, 
as might be expected, have been 
despoiled by composers. His verses 
flow on smoothly and elegantly, 
like the music of Mendelssohn. 
Graceful and touching, we scarcely 
know why, is this fable :— 


** King Robert, wounded in old days of 
war, 
Passed sleepless nights, ah, cruel 
misery ! 
The wise men came to him from near 
and far, 


They tried all means, but sleepless 
still was he. 


One day his lady-love her visions told— 
Her radiant dreams of love. She 
told them all ; 
The telling left her young heart sad 
and cold, 
But the king, dreaming, felt his 
eyelids fall. 


He sank to rest, his ears with music 
ringing ; 
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Lulled by that sacrifice, the old king 
slept. 
Without the little birds were softly 
singing, 
The king slept on—the lady waked 
and wept.” 


The following sonnet is ad- 
dressed to Giovanni Marradi. The 
poet remonstrates with his friend 
for his tendency towards the pre- 
vailing melancholy of the present 
day :— 


‘What does it profit us to seek, O 
friend, 
The secret of man’s doubtful fate? to 
mourn 
The years that pass, the days that have 
no end, 
Hiding the fruitful earth with veil 
forlorn ? 


Remember Guenevere and Iseult, wend 
Thy way where ‘mid the pines the 
streams are born. 
Think of old fights, when knights and 
kings did spend 
Their blood for glory, and such mus- 
ing scorn. 


Drink all thy fill of singing. Gather 
flowers, 
Eat of the fruit that by thy path 
doth grow, 
Live thine own life, nor count the 
leaves that fall. 


Poet ! the word is worth thy highest 


powers, 
The word divine. And bliss must 
ever flow 
From Beauty perfected—and Verse is 
All.” 


To this sonnet the other, speak- 
ing the language of his generation, 
replies :— 
“Verse is not all, O poet! unless she 
fly 
Upon the wings of noble thought, 
and bear 
The perfume of the soul into the air 
Drawn from the spirit’s depths, eter- 
nally, 


In vain the singer drinks Song’s river 


ry 
Unless the sound of this world’s life 
he hear, 
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Ascetic worshipper of Beauty, where 
She dwells alone in faultless purity. 





Gautier has chiselled miracles of art, 
Immortal rhymes upon eternal stone, 
Perfect they are, as stainless Al- 
pine snow. 


But oh, how calm, how distant, how 
apart ! 
Serene as moonlight on the moun- 
tains lone, 
Cold as the glacier’s arrested flow.” 


Marradi has a distinct physiog- 
nomy. His dominant note may 
be said to be of a landscape char- 
acter, a sentiment for nature in its 
relations to the human soul. This 
is new, for hitherto Italians, like 
their Roman forebears, have rather 
neglected nature. They have in 
it no keen delight, like northern 
minds; both in their painted and 
their written art this feature is 
lacking or relegated to the back- 
ground. After Dante there was 
no one who sang nature until 
Leopardi arose. He recalled his 
people to look at the beauties that 
surround them, After him nature 
has been more sung, but by none 
as much as by Marradi, who gives 
it a foremost place. Yet even so, 
his descriptions are more musical 
than picturesque ; he has an acuter 
sense of rhyme and melody than of 
colour and form. This landscape- 
poet, if we may so speak in defi- 
ance of Lessing’s canon, is at times 
exceedingly happy in his use of 
epithets which combine sentiment 
with sense. It is clear that he 
loves nature, and observes it and 
penetrates it with filial admira- 
tion; but his method is entirely 
modern: it is not that antique 
serene eurythmy in its happy equi- 
librium of feeling and sentiment. 
We moderns are too saddened with 
the suffering of ages; when we 
study our fellow-man we can no 
longer do so objectively, we cannot 
disassociate him from the presence 
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and influence of the natural ob- 
jects that surround him, and to 
which he is bound by innumerable 
ties. Happily Marradi never ab- 
uses in this direction. Though he 
has distinctly marked this touch 
of modernity, his landscapes do 
not suffocate his personages, as is 
the case in certain recent examples 
of French literature. He is an 
optimist, as every true lover of 
nature has been in all ages, all 
climes, and all times, from ancient 
Homer to our own Wordsworth 
and Mrs Browning. The Ober- 
manns, the Amiels, are sick, and 
it is themselves they see reflected 
in nature, not Nature herself. 
There is ‘something of Lamartine 
about Marradi, and with D’Annun- 
zio he shares a love for the sea, 
so often neglected in Italian verse, 
though the element is so bound 
up with the peninsula. The fol- 
lowing poem by this poet shows 
that he does not shrink from set- 
ting to music the “sounds of this 
world’s life ” :— 


‘©THE PIERCING OF THE APENNINE. 


The sky darkens over the waves of the 
Rhine, 
And the train, from the last of the 
light, 
Deep under the Tuscan Apennine 
Plunges into the gloom of the night. 


Aroused by the sound of its devilish 
scream, 
Awake all the forests around ; 
It breaks through their slumber, it 
shatters their dream, 
Where they stand, spectral, awful, 
profound. 


What new creature is this, with its 
voice and its glare, 
That threatens the wide forest old ? 
How the numberless branches toss into 
the air 
Against the invader so bold ! 


That flies night and day, by the light, 
in the dark, 
Through the depths of the primeval 
stone, 
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And flouts the vast silence, with hiss 
and with spark, 
Where the mountain once reigned 
all alone. 


The old trees in vain from their roots 
underground 
The monstrous intruder defy, 
To whose mighty war-song the echoes 
profound 
With wild exultation reply. 


Then he sweeps out below; from the 
darkness appearing, 
Like a serpent glides over the plain, 
And leaving behind him the freight he 
was bearing, 
Rushes into the distance again. 


For the trees, when the breezes of morn- 
ing awake 
On the slopes of the mountain so free, 
Do they wonder, perhaps, with a pity- 
ing surprise, 
What this pale race of mortals can 
These unquiet beings, that pierce 
through the hills, 
With breathless impatience desiring 
Some less troubled dawn, that the far 
distance fills, 
Involving, tormenting, inspiring ?” 


Of a wholly different stamp is 
Arturo Graf, a pessimist of the 
deepest dye. His muse is a sad 
stone sphinx, desolate and dread. 
He suffers from the malady fin de 
siécle, that modern nihilism whose 
accents of despair and chill terror 
pervade too much of our younger 
literature—a pessimism that has 
not the strength, the virility, the 
power to bear of that of Schopen- 
hauer, that does not turn itself to 
ridicule like that of Heine ; rather 
a welt-schmerz of the defunct 
Werther type, informed with sci- 
entific knowledge and _ scientific 
vision,—science, that is, ill under- 
stood, and accepted in its super- 
ficial sense as the destroyer of 
illusion, not science as seen in its 
deeper and truer aspects as the 
foundation, the inspiration, of all 
true hope, all true knowledge, all 
true incentive. Graf is the son of 
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a German father and an Italian 
mother, and was born at Athens, 
It is held that his poetry shows 
evidence of these contradictory 
elements; northern sadness and 
an attraction to twilight effects, 
with southern intensity, with the 
plastic precision of Greece and the 
sense of colour of sunny Italy, are 
the characteristics of his verse. 
This is how his sad lips sing his 
native Athens, in lines that in the 
tranquil simplicity of the original 
are as perfect as Shelley’s invoca- 
tion to the same c.adle of our cul- 
ture, when he sings :— 

** Greece and her foundations are 
Fixed below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity.” 


Graf writes :— 


‘*A city toward the dawn gave birth 
to me, 
Reside a mount of marble doth she 
stand, 
She looks out where the blue Aigean Sea 
Lies vast and splendid, stretching 
from the land. 


Of sun and air she weaveth silently 
A dream divine of days of glory fled, 
And where the elm-trees and the roses 
be 
Feels her great ruin thrill, that is not 
dead.” 


Graf’s main motive is the mys- 
tery and pain of the universe; his 
landscapes are dark and sombre, 
like Rembrandt’s etchings ; read- 
ing too much of him, his thought 
lies like an incubus on the soul, 
and makes one long for light. He 
dwells too exclusively on the sad 
side of things, not even a bitter 
smile breaks the monotony of his 
grief ; yet in his way he is a fine 
and a true poet. But is this the 
greatest, the best way to help man- 
kind? Surely Browning would 


answer, “ Verily, no.” 

The names of other poets recur 
to my memory ; but space is run- 
ning to an end, and I must be 
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brief—especially as I want to deal 
a little with the singers in dialect 
verse, an important branch of the 
Italian Parnassus. Among those 
ts whom we must leave un- 
studied, Guido Mazzoni takes a 
foremost place for his perfection 
of form, his sanity of inspiration. 
An artist also is Severino Ferrari, 
as he has proved in his volume 
‘Bordatini,’ short poems whose 
title, that of a coarse Tuscan 
woven stuff made by the peasants, 
are meant to indicate that the issue 
of this loom is a mingling of ancient 
and modern elements, a revival of 
antique measures that are made to 
hold modern thoughts—thoughts 
of common daily life, be it under- 
stood, not high-soaring poetic rap- 
tures. Ferdinando Martini, Ca- 
vallotti, Giacosa, all deserve more 
than a brief mention. The two 
latter, however, are known rather 
as playwrights than poets, though 
their plays are written in verse: 
the latter being as refined and 
dainty as the former is often 
rough, outspoken, and wanting in 
subtle psychological perception. 
Among the youngest of the 
younger men there is certainly 
making itself manifest that tend- 
ency we also see among our Eng- 
lish younger minor poets—to be 
too conscious, too preoccupied with 
questions of artistic and stylistic 
effects.. They think too much of 
what the public, the papers, will 
say ; they live in too artificial an 
atmosphere ; their impressions are 
too literary, not received direct ; 
their descriptions of nature too 
like instantaneous photographs of 
which the originals have never 
been seen. And this is the more 
to be regretted, as almost without 
exception these Italians have an 
innate and exquisite sense of form 
which they never neglect—a cir- 
cumstance that causes even their 
most trivial vers d’occasion to pos- 
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sess a charm. And this charm 
makes itself most intimately felt 
in the dialect poems; for since 
Italian—that is to say, Tuscan— 
is only the real spoken language 
of a small portion of the penin- 
sula, while the larger part still 
utters its spoken thoughts in the 
various dialects of its provinces, 
in these poems we get nearest the 
heart, the spontaneous unstudied 
utterances of the people. But if 
any translation is difficult, trans- 
lation from poetry in dialect is 
simply impossible. The peculi- 
arity of a dialect resides entirely 
in its relation to the language to 
which it is affiliated, and vanishes 
altogether from any version in an- 
other tongue; nor for the same 
reason can any dialect be rendered 
into another. Longfellow, one of 
the greatest of translators, in his 
rhymed preface to the “Blind 
Girl of Castél-Cuillé,” says— 

‘* Only the Lowland tongue of Scotland 

might 

Rehearse this little tragedy aright.” 
Nevertheless, he makes no at- 
tempt to give it in Lowland 
Scotch. All that a translation 
can give of a poem in dialect is 
its usually homely and familiar 
character. Here, for example, is 
the easy - going, good - tempered, 
kindly, wholly pagan, anthropo- 
morphic Christianity of Naples, 
reflected in a short ballad by 
Ferdinando Russo of that city :— 


‘THE MADONNA OF THE MANDARINI. 
When in heaven a little angel 

Does what he ought not to do, 
To a little cell God leads him, 

Shuts the door, and leaves him so. 


Then he turns and calls, ‘St Peter! 
Tell St Peter to come near !’ 

When he comes, he says, ‘ What is it, 
Gracious Lord, that brings me here ? 

‘In that dark cell lies an angel 
Shut behind the heavy door, 

Feed him there with bread and water 
Till he learns to err no more.’ 











$$ 
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Bows his hoary head St Peter, 
And he answers humbly, ‘ Yea.’ 
Then the Lord, ‘ Now mind, remember 
He must lie there all the day.’ 


But the angel, shut within there, 
Groans and cries with loud lament, 

‘Pardon, Lord’; then cries St Peter, 
‘Twas not done with ill intent.’ 


‘ Nay, now,’ saith the Lord, ‘ be silent, 
None commands in heaven but Me; 
They would all grow wild and naughty 

If this one should be set free.’ 


Then St Peter turns and leaves him ; 
But the angel, where he lies, 

Says he’s in the dark, is frightened, 
Beats the door, and moans and cries. 


Then, when evening comes, Madonna, 
Seen of the small prisoner only, 
Goes and takes him mandarini,! 
In his cell so dark and lonely.” 


Such the contents, but where are 
the funny diminutives, the queer 
turns of expression, the Neapoli- 
tan sibilant prolongation of the 
words ? 

A wild set of sonnets about the 
“ Buona Morte,” whose mission it 
is to give Christian burial to the 
numerous corpses found in the 
Roman Campagna, the victims of 
accident or crime, are written in 
the Roman dialect by Cesare Pas- 
carella, but these defy translation. 

Some poems by Renato Fucini 
(Neri Tanfucio) in Pisan dialect 
render most felicitously the sharp 
commercial character of the Tuscan, 
ever on the look-out for his own 
advantage—the Italian Jew, as he 
has been not unjustly termed. 


‘Tue SHop. 


Now, my boy, you're eighteen, and you 
must learn— 
That is to say, if you're worth any- 
thing— 
With your own tongue and brains your 
bread to earn. 
Now to your saint your best prayers 
you must sing. 
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This shop, and that across the street, 
are ours, 
And not a sou of debt on either lies, 
You shall have that one, call up all 
your powers 
If you would live, nor smaller gains 
despise. 
Mind now and then to wet the salt. 
Take care 
That no one gets the better of you, 
Snatch 
And squeezeupon the weight when- 
e’er you can, 
Then with the help of heaven, now 
here, now there, 
Believe me that ’tis easy, if you 
watch, 
To get you bread well as another 
man.” 


The Venetian dialect poems, 
that soft dialect that slurs all con- 
sonant sounds, are quite particular- 
ly sweet and pretty to the ear. As 
might be expected, barcarolles take 
a large place among these. There 
is the one addressed to George 
Sand written by Pietro Pagello, 
the original of the young Italian 
doctor in’ ‘Lui et Elle,’ the man 
who remained ever faithful to the 
memory of the great genius who 
played with him for a while and 
then let him go, for he could never 
be brought to see that she was un- 
just to him in any way. It is 
worth mentioning that GeorgeSand 
published this little song in her 
‘Lettres d’un Voyageur’ without 
stating by whom it was written, or 
to whom it was addressed. 

We will conclude this all too 
perfunctory survey with an attempt 
at reproducing a poem written in 
the Paduan dialect by Arrigo Boito. 
It is addressed to the spatula, the 
wooden spoon used for stirring the 
national dish of polenta— 


‘*THe Sone oF THE SPATULA. 


The spatula, 
Or rather 
The art of rightly stirring the polenta 








* 1 A small kind of orange. 























And putting in 
The butter to it. *Tis an Allegory 
Written by Harlequin! 
Batacio, who comes, not from the 
Brenta, 
But from Bergamo straight 
(So did his father). 
And he this poem means to dedicate 
To men political, and rulers of the 
State. 


First, there’s a kettle, then a fire blaz- 
ing, 
Blazing like a bonfire, wonderful, amaz- 
ing ; 
Then a heap of meal as yellow as fine 
old, 
And, last of all, the stirring-stick I 
hold. 
Once it belonged to the great Trufaldin. 
Watch! and you'll see the miracle 
begin. 
First there comes a bubble, silvery and 
shining, 
Then there comes another with the 
first entwining. 
And the water at the bottom soon be- 
begins to sing. 


To sing, to smoke, to fume, to rustle, 
Foaming up, all in a mighty bustle, 
Soon ’twill boil, look out! look out! 
Pray don’t let the fire go out! 
Oh how jolly! Oh what fyn! 
Now to boil it has begun. 
How it dances, how it leaps! 
Now the meal, the meal in heaps, 
Bring it here and pour it in. 


Now, Batacio, take care ! 
Catch hold of the pot, don’t let go of 
the chain. 
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Mix, turn, stir, again, again ! 
And the butter don’t spare ! 
Sweep the stick with a powerful rush, 
Smooth and spread the boiling mush. 
Here, give me-the stirring-stick. 
Now stand by! be quick ! be quick ! 
Take it off the fire—steady— 
Now, Sor Florindo, the polenta’s ready. 


But if we’re to eat it, salt there must 


The salt of the fable, the moral you 
see. 
Well, the stirring-stick is my brilliant 
mind, 
Always to masterly words inclined. 
The yellow meal? That means the girls, 
Columbine and Rosaura, with golden 


curls. 
The boiling water? Our hearts that 
glow. 
And the polenta? That’s love, you 
know.” 


And with this word “love ”— 
the inspiring source, the aim and 
purpose of “the master art ”—we 
must perforce close this too scanty 
survey over the domain of living 
Italian poets, this bird’s-eye view 
of the singers of a land in which 
poetry has ever found her home, 
which has ever inspired her own 
and foreign bards—the land in 
which, according to the words of 
one of her own singers, 


‘* Non langue mai la fronda dell’ allor,” 


HELEN ZIMMERN. 


All the translations scattered throughout this article have been specially made 
for it, and are due to the pen of Mrs Mary A. Craig of Florence, the admirable 
translator of De Amicis’ ‘Romanzo d'un Maestro,’ and of Giovanni Vorga’s ‘I 
Malavoglia,’ published in English under the title ‘ By the Medlar-tree.’ 





1 Harlequin wears a spatula or stirring-stick instead of a sword. Florindo is 
the premier amoureux of Goldoni’s comedy ; Rosaura is the ‘first young lady ” ; 


and Columbine, as everybody knows, is Harlequin’s lady-love. 
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The City of St Andrews. 


THE CITY OF 


WE are tired of saying, and the 
reader certainly is tired of hearing, 
how universal is the fancy which 
has seized upon this end of an age, 
this conclusion of a century, to 
talk of itself. Perhaps, indeed, 
this is scarcely the right way of 
putting it. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has talked of itself at least 
since it was fifty—blowing its own 
trumpet loudly, declaring itself the 
heir of all the ages, the crown of 
human achievement ; the cleverest, 
most inventive, most progressive 
of all the centuries. Railways, 
steamboats, the electric telegraph, 
how long we have been accustomed 
to hear of these, as if they put 
such a difference between our own 
and every preceding age that hu- 
manity itself has felt the change! 
That is all very well in full career 
and height of manhood. We 
bragged of what we could do, 
which is not always ignoble ; now 
we have dropped into the garru- 
lous story-telling of age, and with 
one accord lift up our thin-and 
piping voices to give the world as- 
surance of the men and women of 
the nineteenth century, and what 
fine fellows — and ladies — they 
were. The speakers are by no 
means invariably old. Miss Ellen 
Terry, Mrs Kendal, Mrs Bancroft, 
for instance, are of the kind that 
never attain that dubious distinc- 
tion, they are eternally young ; but 
the habit is old, if the speakers 
are not. The voice is the voice 
of the waning age. By-and-by it 
will be numbered among the ages 
that have been, and men will speak 
of the Victorian as they do of the 
Elizabethan period. Let us make 
haste, is the conviction of every- 


ST ANDREWS. 


body who has anything to tell— 
and of a great many people who 
have exceeding little to tell—to 
say it before the air becomes full 
of a very different kind of sound, — 
the trumpets of the advent, the 
noise and the tumult of the new 
age. Was there not the same im- 
pulse, in a way that seems at this 
distance much larger and more 
interesting, in the end of the last 
century? But then that ended so 
tragically—in garments rolled in 
blood, in wild war, and slaughter 
and terror—that even the mildest 
chapters of the record bear an ex- 
citing character which is very dif- 
ferent from the cooings and bleat- 
ings of our domestic doves and 
sheep. How our own age is to 
end, nobody knows. To many the 
war-trumpets seem always echoing 
in stray notes from _ out-of-the- 
way corners, and one popular 
organ! has set itself very cleverly 
to work to imagine a great Euro- 
pean conflict which is to shake the 
world. But the most of us are 
able to imagine with King Heze- 
kiah that there will be peace in our 
time: and for the moment there 
is nothing so pressing as to leave 
a definite impression of ourselves 
upon the mind of the period for 
the advantage of the future gen- 
erations. Let us convince them, 
these new people of the twentieth, 
who will doubtless think so much 
of themselves, as if they were the 
race and nobody had gone before 
them, what entirely superior peo- 
ple we were. Let us show them 
that, whatever their attempts at 
distinguishing themselves may lead 
to, our efforts have been crowned 
with the finest success; and that 








1 ‘Black and White ’—“ The Great War of 1892.” 
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while they were still wrapped up 
in the calyx, we had expanded our 
petals in the sunshine and filled 
the air with fragrance. The way 
in which this determination affects 
all classes is whimsical. It is one 
of those ambitions which are most 
widely spread, and have a touch- 
ing as well as sometimes a ludi- 
crous side. Some men, on the other 
hand, have made special arrange- 
ments in their lifetime that no 
record is to be made of them. Is 
not that in its fashion the same 
sentiment expressed in a different 
way? 

The book before us, however, 
has quite an individual form and 
fashion of its own among the many 
purling and murmuring voices of 
self-revelation. To tell the truth, 
the world already knows a great 
deal of the individuality of the 
pleasant writer known to both the 
Old and New Worlds, and, indeed, 
wherever English speech is preva- 
lent, as “A. K. H. B.” A remark- 
able series of initials is almost as 
successful as a characteristic Chris- 
tian name. We remember a mem- 
ber of Parliament, of no remarka- 
ble qualifications, who was brought 
in triumphantly for a certain 
borough, election after election, 
chiefly, we are convinced, because 
his name was Roger,—a name good 
to shout, to placard, to bandy about, 
with a certain good-fellowship in its 
very sound. Vote for Roger !—no 
need to put any other name after 
it: it was a flag, a bugle, a rallying 
ery in itself. A. K. H. B. is not, 
perhaps, so genial in its sound ; but 
it is kenspeckle, as we say in Scot- 
land. And for a great many years, 
since the Country Parson took up 
the mantle which Sir Arthur Helps 
let fall, the English reader has 
known a great deal about him. 
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We remember the days when he 
wrote one of his early meanderings 
of pleasant reflectiveness and mild 
philosophy upon the nose of his 
horse, using that warm and living 
slope as a desk. We remember, 
also, the thought that it must have 
been a very inconvenient desk, 
and that he would have been more 
comfortable in his study, the sub- 
ject being noways urgent; but 
that is neither here nor there. 
Since then, the public has traced 
this author gently through many a 
mild and moving scene, Sundays 
without number have flowed softly 
by. The English reader (in dis- 
tinction this time from the Scotch) 
has been mildly puzzled by inci- 
dents and thoughts not falling in 
quite naturally to the Anglican 
sense of ecclesiasticism, yet has 
made little note of his puzzlement ; 
and our easy monitor, our kindly 
critic, has gone on disclosing his 
own progress from youth to (com- 
parative) age in a restrained auto- 
biographical consciousness, obtrud- 
ing no facts, but rather the mellow- 
ing spirit, the increase of gentle 
gravity, which often mark the ad- 
vance of years. If we heard noth- 
ing more of Dr Boyd individually, 
we should yet know a great deal 
in these inoffensive and unobtru- 
sive ways. 

The reader, however, who takes 
up the comely volume which now 
comes to us! inscribed with the 
name of the small but famous city 
from which this strain of pleasant 
literary converse has so long come 
forth, need not fear that he is here 
to be supplied with the missing 
links of Dr Boyd’s autobiography, 
or that his town is to be made the 
shield and screen, as so often hap- 
pens, for himself. This is not at 


all the case; in fact, the peculiar- 








™ 1 Twenty-five Years of St Andrews. 
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ity and attraction of the book is 
that it is rather an autobiography 
of St Andrews than of any indi- 
vidual in it. The little town rises 
before our eyes, in all the clear- 
ness of that sea-air which, though 
sometimes (as even patriotism 
must allow) obscured with an 
easterly haar, which turns the 
atmosphere into damp _ cotton- 
wool, is also often as intense and 
even more keenly blue than the 
Mediterranean —in the blaze of 
autumn sunshine, in the breadth 
of its great South Street, with all 
the old deep French-Scotch houses 
standing silent, with concealed gar- 
dens, and quaint courts hidden 
from the vulgar sight— in the 
breezy freshness of its Links. 


The quiet scene is traversed by a 
number of well-known figures, 
which meet daily and stroll about, 
now to the ruins rising vast and 
silent from the greenest sacred 
grass towards the intense north- 


ern blue; now along the shore, 
with its long dark reefs; now 
following a foursome, in whose 
track is comparative safety, out 
for a hole or two as far as the 
Shepherd’s Cottage, or to the more 
cheerful precincts of the Ladies’ 
Links: the little party generally 
enclosing a visitor from the bigger 
world,—Mr John Stuart Mill, Mr 
Froude, perhaps the little Dean 
adored of St Andrews, perhaps 
even a wandering Bishop from the 
south,—always somebody notable 
and good for talk. The same 
group meets everywhere, at din- 
ners in the evenings, now in one 
genial household, now in another, 
the convives always the same, 
though the distinguished stranger 
to meet whom they are convoked 
changes from one symposium to 
another. Impossible to have more 
enjoyment of anything than the 
Principals and the Professors and 
the Minister have in their guests. 
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Excellent talkers themselves, they 
gather round, and guide, and stimu- 
late, and draw forth, and sometimes 
provoke, the lion in their midst, 
goading him to brilliant talk, to 
endless discussion, to the giving 
forth of all that is in him. The 
place is lighted up with these 
scintillations of wit and sometimes 
genius, to the encounter of eager 
thought and commentary and con- 
troversy. Often it is as Lord 
Rector, the elect of the dim 
crowd of students outside, that 
the great man has come; and, in 
these cases, after dinner there is 
an adjournment to the hall of the 
United Colleges (St Salvator and 
St Leonard, old names a little out 
of keeping with the homely modern 
buildings), or to the respectable 
sixteenth -century library, where 
he discourses to the youngsters, 
while his guides, philosophers, and 
friends listen—a somewhat alarm- 
ing audience—and criticise. 

It is this view of the distin- 
guished little Northern town which 
makes Dr Boyd’s book differ from 
all the books of personal gossip 
with which we are so familiar. 
St Andrews has been the cause of 
much writing in its day. Now 
that golf is to be found every- 
where, its metropolis has become 
a place familiarly alluded to in 
current literature of all kinds. 
Its towers rise, and its Links 
spread themselves out, even in the 
most enlightened of Southern 
newspapers. Not to know St 
Andrews is to argue one’s self un- 
known: a certain familiarity even 
with its local peculiarities, is need- 
ful to the person fully equipped 
for society. It is not necessary 
always to bless: one has heard 
of men who declare golf to be a 
game for the senile, and that they 
themselves have not come to that 
yet; or narrate that So-and-so, 
an impassioned golfer, led them 
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there, put “golf-sticks” in their 
hands, and bid them be happy, 
which they did by flying to the 
nearest tea-table. But whether 
to bless or to curse, no man upon 
his promotion but must know St 
Andrews, and have some notion 
what it means. There are who 
think that Mr Balfour is your only 
golfer and the king of the Links— 
a monstrous mistake, which, much 
as Mr Balfour is beloved, fills with 
ire and indignation at least half 
of his fellow-players. There are 
who never heard, more astonishing 
still, of the patriarch whom Dr 
Boyd justly describes as “ the great 
and good” Tom Morris. Yet even 
such ignoramuses as these know 
something of St Andrews. They 
have heard of that little capital of 
the world, they know that it is a 
place to go to, that “everybody” 
at one time or another is to be 
met there. On the other hand, 
when the literary element is of 
any consequence (which it only 
is, to be sure, in a limited circle), 
people are aware that a great 
many books, and the makings of 
books, have come out of that little 
place. But the other day there 
was Bishop Wordsworth, discours- 
ing indeed not of that place which 
has become the home of his age, 
but of himself, an entity still more 
interesting to some people; and 
it is not very long since two bio- 
graphical works appeared at the 
same time, embodying the lives of 
two of those “Principals” who 
fill so large a part in Dr Boyd’s 
book, who walk about the sunny 
streets, and come to dine, and 
help to exhibit and expound the 
ruins and other curious places to 
the interested stranger. The large 
step, the large laugh, the big per- 
sonalities, are gone away to other 
worlds: yet here for a little we 
can see them, hear them again. 
The story-teller has to pause by 
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times to say, “I only am left”; 
but he does not dwell upon that 
sad thought. It is not the rec- 
ords of his own heart or home 
that he is writing—it is the auto- 
biography of St Andrews; and 
among the many memories of that 
grey but cheerful mother they are 
still there. 

A few words will illustrate the 
local charm, the force of the scene 
behind the story, and of the figures 
which come and go, so touching 
and striking in their reality. “At 
a corner where we parted daily as 
evening fell, Tulloch, with the red 
sunset on his face, said ” We 
know that corner, and so does 
many a reader; and we see the 
two men standing, who will never 
do so there, at least, again. On 
another occasion the description is 
longer and less definite. “I never 
saw such winter sunsets as at St 
Andrews. One year, through No- 
vember and December, regularly 
each afternoon, the sky all round 
the horizon blazed with crimson 
and gold to the zenith. You could 
not have said which was east and 
which was west. The men came 
out of the Club daily and gazed 
their fill.” Nobody who has ever 
been at St Andrews can forget 
these sunset effects, which are 
wonderful at all times,—the sweep 
of the Links, all glowing golden 
under the vast hemisphere of 
flushed and glorious sky in the 
west, and the wonderful reflections 
everywhere. And the men coming 
out of the Club: the latter not 
so glorious, but so familiar, the 
kindly well-known figures, burned 
red and brown in that wonderful 
air, their matches over, about to 
disperse to the cheerful houses that 
await them; to some of which— 
alas, how many !—these vigorous, 
youthful, well-knit frames will 
never come . 

These brief notes will suffice to 
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show something of the peculiar 
attraction which we find in Dr 
Boyd’s book. Perhaps to those 
who love the maunderings of the 
personal, it would have been more 
interesting had it been more about 
himself. However, as happily 
there is nothing finished as yet in 
the existence or the work of our 
excellent friend, it would be in- 
appropriate if he discoursed in the 
past tense upon his private his- 
tory, to which, for all we know, 
some great unknown honours and 
delights may still come, and we 
wish it may be so for his sake. 
He is, however, always there, 
though never obtrusively, in the 
middle of his favourite scene, the 
host, the cicerone, the companion 
of the visitors whom he celebrates, 
and who pass through his pageant 
in a kind of cheerful procession 
with all their different humours, 
yet set forth in their best aspect, 
as a host who is also more or less 
the showman of each particular 
lion has a right todo. Two cleri- 
cal figures so extremely unlike 
each other as those of Dean Stan- 
ley and Canon Liddon both find 
full justice at the hands of the 
Minister, who feels himself capa- 
ble of understanding both, and to 
whom the atmosphere of the Kirk 
implies a larger charity, not al- 
ways connected with her name; 
but then it is the scoffer, knowing 
very little about her, who has 
given her that name, and cer- 
tainly Dr Boyd ought to know 
best. Dean Stanley had, which is 
curious, a reputation in Scotland 
practically unchallenged. In his 
own part of the country he had 
friends and foes ; but in the North 
he would be a bold man who 
would dispute the claims of the 
late Dean of Westminster to 
reverence and sympathy. He 
was himself so interested in every- 
thing Scotch, and such a curious 
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observant spectator of the Kirk 
and all her ways, that perhaps it 
is only a due return for his regard 
which gives him so marked a 
place ; but the Dean, to tell the 
truth, was much interested about 
everything which was not, so to 
speak, of his own house, and 
viewed the vagaries of every 
sectarian with an affectionate 
curiosity which takes off the edge 
of his sympathetic attachment to 
the Church of Scotland. This, 
however, has either not been per- 
ceived, or it has not affected the 
return of feeling, and that little 
dignitary has long been “the 
Dean” to Scotland, and specially 
in St Andrews, where he was a 
very familiar visitor, much _ be- 
cause of the natural attractions 
of the place, with its knot of 
Scotch Churchmen lending them- 
selves to the study of their de- 
velopment of religion, and a little 
perhaps because of the vicinity of 
the Elgin family and its head- 
quarters. Dean Stanley is one of 
the most prominent figures in Dr 
Boyd’s book. Untidy and help- 
less in his little person when his 
devoted wife was not there to 
keep him in order, unpractical in 
all things, turning over Dr Boyd’s 
blotting-pad in order to blot the 
dreadful hieroglyphics of his let- 
ters on the solid back which did 
not blot, generally unable to take 
care of himself—he was to the big 
Scotch presbyters and professors 
a little king of men, pleasing them 
by his ceaseless curiosities, inter- 
esting them afresh in their own, 
—as complete a phenomenon and 
study of another world as they 
were to him. 

Indeed this pleasant mutual curi- 
osity, and genially concealed am- 
usement, runs through the whole 
story of those repeated encounters 
between the Churches of the South 
and the North. There is no ill- 
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feeling: the two look at each 
other with observant eyes, find- 
ing each something which they 
did not expect, and a completely 
new view of the difference. Canon 
Liddon is as curious as the Dean, 
understanding less, but even more 
on the alert as to the manners 
and ways of the barbarous people 
among whom he finds himself. 
That sensation of being, so to 
speak, in the South Sea Islands, 
instead of in the northern part of 
Great Britain, which is a marked 
feature in the ordinary English- 
man’s perception of the position 
of the Scotch Church, is much 
stronger in the Canon than in 
the Dean. It prompts him occa- 
sionally to make rude remarks, 
expressing his astonishment in 
respect to a certain minister pre- 
sented to him, “ Why, he’s a 
gentleman!” which is not pretty, 
though perhaps not much less 
complimentary to churchmanship 
in Scotland than the Dean’s de- 
lighted readiness to take any 
Sandemanian or Brownist (if such 
sects still exist) to his bosom. 
But we must add that the 
amused observation, the study of 
the new specimens, is as strong 
on the Scotch side as on that of 
the English visitors. The large 
Principal watches with a twinkle 
in his eye the little ways of pass- 
ing prelate and dignitary. The 
simple country minister, gazing, 
can scarcely understand the fine 
diction of the accomplished Canon 
with his “English accent,” who 
has just remarked upon a won- 
derful burst of oratory that it 
would have been admirable but 
for that “abominable Scotch.” 
Thus the pendulum swings, and 
we all avenge ourselves upon our 
neighbours. 

Mr Kingsley is one of the figures 
in Dr Boyd’s panorama, and so is 
Mr Froude, and Tom Brown, as 
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the elderly world still loves to call 
that well-known servant of the 
public, now known as His Honour 
Judge Hughes—not to speak of 
the clergymen; English and Scotch, 
the philosophers, and the large 
background of humorous and in- 
teresting persons who belong to 
the place by nature. Of one of the 
latter, not named but easily to be 
identified, the following amusing 
story is told. It is the record of a 
public dinner at which the Presby- 
tery of St Andrews was assembled, 
along with the best of the neigh- 
bouring gentry and notables. 

“The evening was advanced when 
a venerable squire of ancient name 
and lineage arose to propose a toast. 
Seldom have I heard one more suc- 
cessful. He began modestly. It is 
always well to begin modestly. ‘I 
feel,’ said the good man, ‘that for a 
plain country squire like myself to 
address a dignified body like the 
Presbytery of St Andrews, including 
in its number various learned Pro- 
fessors, is indeed to cast pearls before 
swine.’ He had to pause long ere he 
got further. Thunderous applause 
broke forth. The swine cheered as if 
they would never leave off. We all 
knew perfectly what the laird meant. 
I was sitting next to him as he spoke 
the words. I heard them with these 
ears.” 
This is a capital story, and is, 
we think, inédit up to this time, 
though we also have heard it be- 
fore with these ears. One wonders 
whether there was any pawky in- 
tention in the laird’s happy blun- 
der. ‘Some have suggested,” says 
Dr Boyd, “that the squire’s sim- 
plicity was like that of Mr Bret 
Harte’s famous hero, and that 
though the venerable face looked 
‘child-like and bland,’ he knew 
uncommonly well what he was 
saying.” Whether or not, how- 
ever, the anecdote is most effec- 
tive, and we need not inquire 
further. 
And here, amid all the distin- 
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guished persons of whom Dr Boyd 
has to tell, is a pitiful little last 
appearance of one of those droll 
mistakes of literature which happen 
from time to time, originating, 
one cannot tell how, a false reputa- 
tion which probably turns the head 
of the unfortunate subject, and 
lays him open afterwards to the 
absurdest effects of downfall from 
an eminence to which he never 
should have been hoisted up. “As 
the days shortened to December,” 
Dr Boyd says in his record of one 
year, “Martin Tupper came and 
gave us a reading.” That the his- 
torian should have been kind to 
this forlorn bard is all the more 
praiseworthy in that his own essays 
had been likened by an imperti- 
nent critic to the ‘Proverbial 
Philosophy.’ 

“Tt was very poorly attended, and 
really a good deal of what was read 
was very absurd. One felt for the 
lonely man coming with so very little 
to encourage. Shairp and Campbell 
dined with him before his public 
appearance ; and Tupper seemed to 
be unaware of the empty benches. 
He stayed over Sunday, and came to 
church : in the evening I dined with 
him at Campbell’s. I walked home 
with him to his hotel, when we 
parted—not to meet again. One felt 
a kind-hearted man; and when the 
wind is not tempered to the lamb, 
I have remarked that the lamb has 
sometimes a pretty thick fleece of 
satisfaction. He burst into rhyme as 
he bade me farewell in South Street, 
that cold winter night. His words 
assumed this form: ‘God bless thee, 
A. K. H. B., says M. F. T.’” 


It is very good of Dr Boyd to 
tell this story ; and one sees once 
more the kindly hospitable town 
behind, Shairp and Campbell 
coming to meet the poor old 
pseudo-poet at dinner, and give 
him a little heart, notwithstanding 
their laugh in their sleeve: and 
the amiable Professor taking him 
home on the forlorn Sunday night 
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to comfort him. Kind people! 
not confining their charities to 
those whom it was a credit and 
honour to receive. We may all 
feel sure, if fate goes against us, it 
is clear, of adinner and a good 
word at St Andrews, should we go 
there to perform any faded part 
before we die. 

We return to the real great 
man after this little very kindly 
exhibition of the fictitious. The 
Dean had come to St Andrews 
again as Lord Rector, and, passing 
in in procession with “the three 
maces” carried before him, “ dis- 
organised the movement” by stop- 
ping as he passed the historian, 
and “silently holding out his little 
hand.” It was his first visit to 
St Andrews after his wife’s death. 


“But somebody was wanting: and 
though the kindest of friends was in 
charge, some of us noted that the 
Dean’s get-up was not so spotless as 
of old. The simple contemporary 
record [Dr Boyd’s private diary] says: 
‘Strange to look at the wee body, 
and think that he is so great a 
man.’ Such are the reflections of 
unsophisticated minds remote from 
London, dwelling in an out-of-the- 
way place. It was at this time he 
said to me that he had written only 
two books which really made an im- 
pression,—of course, Arnold’s ‘ Life’ 
and ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ He said, 
too, that the moment he heard of 
Arnold’s death he resolved to write 
his biography, and that he managed 
to get Mrs Arnold’s permission within 
a few days. 

“The next day, Saturday, was 
wintry, snow falling, a_ bitter 
east wind. Tulloch, Story, and 
Stanley came to luncheon. Then it 
was exactly as before. Stanley had 
been very quiet: but we went into 
my study, and here Stanley, standing 
before a great fire prepared for him, 
seemed to become vitalised. He grew 
cheerful to the degree which boys call 
jolly, and talked with vehemence 
and eloquence.” Later on the same 
visit, ‘‘A reaction had come after 
the comparative depression of his 
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first hours at St Andrews, and 
Stanley was in tremendous spirits. 
He had had a good sleep: he had 
got through all his work: he was 
pleased with the crowds that had 
come to hear him: and he talked 
without cease, and talked brilliantly. 
I see the beautiful little face beam- 
ing, and the singular way in which 
he used to look up with his eyes 
closed. His buoyancy and fluency 
were quite extraordinary: and such 
was that sensitive nature where all 
was sympathetic.” 


The picture is very pleasing and 
characteristic. One cannot help 
feeling, however, that it was some- 
what sharp practice on the part 
of the then young scholar on his 
promotion, to resolve, “the mo- 
ment he heard of Arnold’s death,” 
that he would write his biography. 
This is a detail which we would 
rather not have known. It was 
a great opportunity, and the young 
man knew how to make use of it, 
to the distinct advantage of his 
subject and his family, as well as 
of his own career ; but we should 
have preferred not to be told this 
special fact in connection with it. 

We will end, what is not in the 
least intended to be a review, but 
only a brief commentary upon a 
book which everybody will have 
read by the time this page is 
printed, with one true piece of 
pathos, which will speak to many 
hearts of Dr Boyd’s own gener- 
ation, and which is of the kind 
of those sudden unpremeditated 
touches, without ostentation, which 
are among the most penetrating of 
human weapons. 
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“Let it be said here,” says Dr 
Boyd, “for the information of such 
as desire to know the ways of the 
Kirk, that I am entitled to an official 
residence. But I prefer not to have 
one, receiving its yearly value instead, 
For a day must come on which those 
who survive must turn out of every 
official residence, from Lambeth and 
Farnham Castle downward. It is 
twenty years since dear old Bishop 
Wordsworth said to me, very quietly, 
‘There will be a good deal of trouble 
when I die, without that.’ And si- 
lence fell upon us two.” 


May it be long before that 
trouble comes to either of these 
families! and may the old towers 
of St Andrews shine in the sun, 
and the red-gowned students light 
up the streets, and golf be played, 
and pleasant talk go round, for 
those who remain, for many a 
year! For us, we take our way 
a little sadly, yet not as those 
who are without hope, and “ gang 
east” to that warm and sunshiny 
city, where the green turf mantles 
to the feet of the old Cathedral 
walls, and more friends than we 
can reckon lie soft under the sun, 
and within the familiar murmur 
of the sea. This has now become 
our St Andrews—the peaceful 
place of rest. ‘“ Here’s a’ the 
auld whist-party close thegither,” 
said an old lady of a previous 
generation, in words which the 
youngsters thought profane, but 
which were inspired by no such 
meaning. We can think of no 
more desirable place where to 
await the great revelations which 
are to come. 
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“Carpy”: A Story of To-day. 


“CARPY”: 


* PetuniA, you horrify me!” ex- 
claimed Mrs Chertsey, shrinking 
her shoulders into her chair. 

** That’s what comes of living for 
four years in India,” answered her 
cousin, pityingly. ‘ You’ve lost 
touch with actualities. You're out 
of the movement, Lodora, utterly 
out of the movement.” 

“T’d rather be out of the move- 
ment than do what you’ve done.” 

“Of course,” was the reply. 
“You'd have preferred to see me 
remain contemptibly unproductive, 
with all the splendours of three 
hundred a-year before me as my 
ultimate destiny. Thank you.” 

“I didn’t understand its full 
abomination when you wrote out 
to me about it; but I perceive it 
now, and I shudder.” 

“ Leave off shuddering,” retorted 
the other—‘‘it’s idiotic. Look at 
things as they are, if you please. 
Just listen. There are too many 
already at bonnets and dresses ; 
women don’t go yet to the Stock 
Exchange, or take up book-making. 
I couldn’t write a novel to save 
myself from the rack ; and if I did, 
it would be so vilely bad that no- 
body would read it. I have not 
muscle enough to try mining in 
South Africa; and yet I wanted 
money startlingly. So I had the 
sense to utilise the only power I 
possessed — my position and my 
name. I sawa need; I satisfied the 
need; and I’ve got the money.” 

“ But—what on earth does your 
father say to it?” 

**Of course papa dislikes it, and 
pretends that he’s ashamed. So, 
as I’m very fond of him, and didn’t 
want to cause him any pain I 
could avoid, I told him, dutifully 
and tenderly, when I began, that, 
if he’d settle a couple of thousands 
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a-year on me for life, I’d put up 
the shutters. He declared he 
couldn’t, and I think it was the 
truth. Therefore I went on, and 
am prospering. Doesn’t it look 


striking on the door-plate {— 


*Lapy Petunia Firz-HoittyHock & Co. 
(Limited), 
SocreTy CONTRACTORS.’ ” 


“Oh, very striking ; very strik- 
ing indeed !” answered Mrs Chert- 
sey, disconsolately. ‘So striking 
that it upsets my nerves alto- 
gether.” 

“Oh, if I’d paid attention to 
other people’s nerves,” was the 
scornful rejoinder, “I should have 
remained a pauper. I’ve none of 
my own. I live exclusively in the 
unruffled atmosphere of my inter- 
ests. I’m ‘modern,’ as they say 
in Paris. I consider myself to 
be the very latest development 
of modernity.” 

* And does this horrid business 
succeed? Do you mean to say 
that it brings in profits?” 

“Succeed? Profits? I made 
over six thousand last year, and I 
shall reach ten this year.” 

“Petunia!” . 

* Lodora ?” 

**T don’t believe it.” 

“Shall I show you my books?” 

“Books? You keep accounts ?” 
exclaimed Mrs Chertsey, with 
amazement. ‘ Why, when we were 
children you couldn’t add six and 
three together.” 

“That’s true. 
they made sixty-three. 
say that now.” 

“ But—what is it that you do? 
In what consists your frightful 
trade?” 

“T render society services to 
people who need them, and can 


I asserted that 
I don’t 
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pay for them—an enormous class, 
my dear.” 

* And, pray, what does that 
exactly mean?” 

‘** How stupid you are, Lodora! 
Why, I get invitations for them ; 
introduce them ; bring guests to 
their dinners and their balls ; 
choose their clothes ; arrange mar- 
riages for them ; and I’m now pre- 
paring to extend my business by 
contracting to supply knowledge 
of the world, good manners, the 
faculty of conversation, present- 
able relations, and an unspotted 
past ; all of which articles are in 
great demand, For these acts I 
take a high commission.” 

“Tt’s awful to listen to you!” 

“ How sweet you are, Lodora!” 

“But — your friends? The 
world? Your own situation?” 

“My friends envy my income, 
and entreat me to discover heiresses 
for their sons. The world says I’m 
a plucky woman for daring to do 
openly what so many others have 
been doing secretly. My situation 
is that of a universal benefactor. 
Why, Mr Gladstone himself told 
me, the other day, that I’m ‘a 
phase.’ He’s going to write an 
article about me in the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century,’ showing how 
superior I am, from a psychological 
pointof view, to Marie Bashkirtseff. 
The mob regards me with patriotic 
pride, as a new, national, noble 
British institution.” 

“Your cynicism is revolting,” 
quavered out Mrs Chertsey, shak- 
ing her hands in the air before her, 
as if to repel the cruel thoughts 
that oppressed her. 

“And the antiquity of your 
ideas is deplorable. You’d better 
go back to India. You'll be more 
in your place there. Why didn’t 
you stop there?” 

“ How unfeeling you are! You’re 
perfectly aware that I was ill, and 
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was forced to come home. Besides 
—there was another reason.” 

* Another reason? What rea- 
son ?” 

Mrs Chertsey (who was a weak- 
minded person) gazed wanderingly 
around her. After glaring at the 
flowers and the ornaments grouped 
about the room, she fixed her eyes 
upon a picture representing Cupid 
talking confidentially to a young 
lady, and seemed to ask it for ad- 
vice. At last she stammered out, 
“You know my husband has rela- 
tions in Australia?” 

“T don’t. But treat me as if 
I did.” 

“Well, a cousin of his, a Mr 
Cornstalk, came up to Simla last 
year, and informed Puggy that 
he was a great horse - breeder in 
Queensland—three thousand foals 
a-year, fancy that !—and that he 
wanted to organise direct sales in 
India, because the middle-men ate 
up too much of his profit. Puggy, 
who is a born dealer, thought there 
might be a chance of a pull for 
himself, and brought the man to 
stay with us, so as to get hold of 
him.” 

“Thus far the tale is not ex- 
citing,” observed Lady Petunia, 
yawning. 

“ Well,” went on the other, tak- 
ing no notice of the interruption, 
‘it turned out that this cousin was 
monstrously rich, and that he had 





a sister as rich as himself. xd 
“ And a sharer in the horse- 
breeding ?” 


“Tt’s their joint affair: the es- 
tate was left by their father to the 
two together, and they’ve gone on 
with it in partnership.” 

*‘ That sister is beginning to in- 
terest me,” put in Lady Petunia, 
approvingly. “She must be wise 
—like me.” 

“T don’t know about that. If 
she were wise she would stop 
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where she is, and go on breaking 
buck - jumpers — her brother says 
she’s an astonishing rider—instead 
of which she’s coming to England 
to try to get into society.” 

“To get into society?” echoed 
Lady Petunia, eagerly, almost 
springing up. “Lodora, you’re sent 
straight to me by heaven! A 
client! From Australia! The 
first I’ve had of that extraction ! 
Tll undertake her. When will 
she be here?” 

* Don’t talk in that way,” ex- 
claimed the other, protestingly. 
“T’m going to do it myself, of 
course ; it’s my duty.” 

“ That’s taking the bread out of 
my mouth. She belongs legiti- 
mately to me, Besides, you can’t 
do it; you’re utterly incapable of 
it; you’re not the woman for it.” 

“ Puggy thinks I am, and he 
begged me most particularly to 
look after her, because of his 
arrangements with her brother.” 

“T tell you you can’t do it.” 

“T must, They made up some 
plan between them about the 
horses. Of course Puggy couldn’t 
show in it, on account of his posi- 
tion ; but he’s to have his pull, 
and I’m to take up the sister here, 
as part of the bargain.” 

You odious impostor!” burst 
out Lady Petunia, shaking her 
cousin’s shoulder and laughing at 
her. ‘So you're carrying on your 
own little business in the dark, 
are you? And yet you presume 
to abuse me for doing mine in 
the daylight. Do you call that 
honesty ?” 

“ Upon my word, I never gavea 
thought to the business,” retorted 
Mrs Chertsey, almost angrily. “I 
want to help Puggy ; that’s all.” 

“Poor innocent! It’s lovely to 
listen to you. Do you want a 
share of my commission? Is that 
it?” 

“ Petunia! you insult me.” 
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“Don’t be silly. You know 
you’re safe with me; so speak 
out. How much do you ask for 
bringing her to me?” 

“IT won’t bring her to you at 
all,” exclaimed the other, losing 
hertemper. ‘My sole object is to 
serve Puggy. It’s a.shame of you 
to impute anything else to me, 
I’m very angry with you.” 

“ Well, frankly, married people 
have stupendous notions about 
their relations with each other! 
Are your Mr Puggy’s interests 
separate from your own? In 
serving him are you not serving 
yourself? And in making a little 
money yourself are you not serv- 
ing him ?” 

“That never occurred to me,” 
replied Mrs Chertsey, awkwardly, 
almost meekly. 

“Then it had better occur. Look 
here. Give your friend the choice 
between us ; that’s all I ask of you. 
Offer her your own help for no- 
thing ; let me offer her mine for 
money ; and let’s see which she'll 
select. I'll lay you three to two, 
in anything you like, that she 
comes to me of her own. free will.” 

“ But what would Puggy say?” 

*Puggy would say, ‘Do the 
best for her ;’ and as I can do bet- 
ter than you, he would tell you to 
leave her to me. Besides, if the 
girl chooses for herself, what has 
he got to do with it?” 

“Yes, that’s true,” murmured 
Mrs Chertsey, feebly, dominated 
by her strong-willed cousin ; “yes, 
perhaps he might say that. And 
I daresay you’ve means of action 
that I haven’t; and it may be 
that, as you tell me, I’m not the 
woman for it—I’ve been away so 
long, you know. I suppose there’ll 
be no harm in your seeing her, and 
that Puggy won’t blame me for 
that.” 

“‘ Let her decide ; that’s all.” 

“ Yes; I’ll do that. Good-bye, 
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Petunia. I wish you hadn’t taken 
up this miserable commerce, and 
said all those nasty things to me. 
I shall dream about it.” 

A fortnight afterwards Miss 
Cornstalk reached London from 
Brisbane. Mrs Chertsey had her 
to dinner on the evening of her 
arrival, and saw a fair, very slight, 
short girl, not pretty, of about 
five-and-twenty. Her movements 
were vividly full of mixed light- 
ness and vigour, and her face bore 
a striking expression of animation 
and intelligence. As soon as they 
were alone, the girl said, looking 
scrutinisingly at her hostess— 

“Tom told me I can speak out 
to you; not only because we’re 
relations in a kind of a way, but 
because it’s your interest to help 
me.” 

“T do want to help you,” was 
the not over-pleased reply. “‘ But it 
depends on what you want me to 
do and on my power of doing it.” 

“Why, I thought all that was 
settled between your husband and 
Tom,” answered the other, sitting 
up with an appearance of surprise. 
“You've to take me into good 
society in London. Tom said you 
were a big person, and in a posi- 
tion to do it.” 

“Tm not a big person at all; 
but I daresay I could do a little 
for you.” 

“Qh, a little isn’t enough. I 
want a good deal. And I’m in 
a hurry too. I can’t stay very 
long over here. I’ve only come 
for a few months.” 

“ But, getting into society is a 
process that needs time.” 

“Time? I’ve got no time. I 
want you to put me in at once.” 

“My dear Miss Cornstalk,” was 
the expostulating response, “ you 
are asking for impossibilities.” 

“ Impossibilities? Am I to 
infer from that word that you are 
unable to carry out the arrange- 
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ment made between your husband 
and my brother?” 

“T’ve not said I’m unable to 
carry it out,” protested Mrs Chert- 
sey, who was growing frightened 
at the tone of her visitor; “and 
even were I personally unable,” 
she added hastily, “there might 
be other channels of action which 
you could try.” 

“Other channels? Why, I don’t 
know a soul in the place excepting 
you.” 

* But I-can open other channels 
to you. At all events I can man- 
age that. For instance, I’ve a 
cousin who, I’m sure, could help 

ou.” 


“Who's she?” 

“Lady Petunia Fitz - Holly- 
hock.” 

“Who's Lady Petunia Fitz- 
Hollyhock ?” 


“ Daughter of the Earl of Oak- 
leaves.” 

“ And why is she able to do 
more for me than you can your- 
self ?” 

‘“ Because,” stammered Mrs 
Chertsey, shyly, but trying to 
laugh off her timidity, “ because, 
—what I’m going to say is very 
strange, and perhaps, at first, you 
won't quite believe it; but it’s 
true,—because she’s taken up in- 
troducing people into society as a 
profession for money.” 

“ For money ?” echoed the other, 
in amazement. “For money? 
Well, that does dazzle the eyes! 
But it’s prodigiously funny. Oh, 
it’s prodigiously — prodigiously — 
funny. Are there many here who 
do that?” 

“Oh no. She’s the only one yet 
—publicly, I mean ; though lots of 
them do it privately. That’s why 
I speak to you about her. But, 
of course, there'll be plenty more 
soon, as she’s succeeding so well.” 
* Does she charge high ?” 

“ Really—I don’t—I don’t 
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know,” was the confused reply. 
“ Besides, I only mentioned Petu- 
nia by accident. I intend, natu- 
rally, of course — that is to say, 
necessarily—to do all I can for 
you myself. But still, you see, 
Petunia P 

“Yes, yes, I see. I see dis- 
tinctly. You needn't explain. 
Morally, it’s not pretty; but, 
politically, I like the notion of 
your Lady Petunia Fitz - Holly- 
hock, daughter of the Earl of 
Oakleaves, setting up im business 
—particularly that sort of busi- 
ness. Besides, if she does it for 
money, she’ll be quick over it, so 
as to get her pay. And that’s 
what I want. I can afford it. 


I’ve brought a credit with me. 
When shall we go to her? I’m 
quite convinced, already, that she 
can do more for me than you can.” 

“ Well,” faltered out the other, 
painfully humbled and limply help- 


less, “‘ whenever you like.” 

“To-morrow, then ; to-morrow, 
at eleven. I'll call for you. You 
can’t imagine how this interests 
me. This alone was worth coming 
for, even if I discover nothing else.” 

When, next morning, Miss Corn- 
stalk reached the door of Lady 
Petunia’s office and read the in- 
scription on it, she stood still, 
meditating. After a silence, she 
murmured to herself, “I suspect 
this is only the freak of a restive 
woman. But still, it would have 
been impossible to realise such a 
notion if the general condition of 
society had not led up to it. It 
may be a symptom ; if it is, it’s a 
grave one. I must get to the bot- 
tom of it.” 

She went thoughtfully up-stairs. 

Lady Petunia looked at her 
curiously, shook hands with her 
warmly, and asked her eagerly, 
“You know what my profession 
is?” 

*T do.” 
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“Then I'll go straight to the 
point with you, and not waste 
either your time or mine. May I 
put a few questions to you?” 

* Put.” 

“ Miss Oornstalk, what is your 
precise object in coming to Lon- 
don?” 

“To obtain personal informa- 
tion as to the condition of Eng- 
land. I’m going to begin by 
examining the national utility of 
your good society.” 

Lady Petunia stared at her, 
and wondered whether she was 
quite in her senses. 

“That’s a large subject,” she 
observed ; “but, is that all?” 

‘So far as my specific aim goes, 
Yes. Subsidiarily, I’m ready to 
amuse myself, and to profit by 
anything else that may come in 
my way.” 

“Ah! What would you say, 
for instance, if a marriage came 
in your way?” 

“T should say, No, thank you.” 

* May I inquire why?” 

“Because I haven’t come for 
that. My future is in Queens- 
land. I shall go back there when 
I’ve done here.” 

* As we're discussing business, 
and as you appear to be an ex- 
tremely business-like and practical 
person, permit me to point out to 
you that you would facilitate your 
entrance into English society if 
you allowed it to be supposed 
that you’ve come to look for a 
husband.” 

* Wouldn’t it be enough to give 
them entertainments? I don’t tell 
lies.” 

“Well, entertainments, as you 
call them, can be given by any one 
who can pay for them; there are 
too many of them as it is. But 
a big heiress, like you, is rare. 
Do you perceive the nature of my 
argument ?” 

“Yes, yes, I perceive; I per- 
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ceive luminously. Still, as I have 
just said, I don’t tell lies; it isn’t 
my system of action.” 

“Really, you can’t call it lying. 
Let me assure you it’s essential in 
every case—not only in your case, 
but in every case—to lead people 
to suppose that they can get some- 
thing out of you in exchange for 
what they give you; and, of all 
that can be got out of a rich girl 
like you, the hope of matrimony 
with you would most tempt the 
sort of people you want to know. 
They all have starving sons and 
brothers. I beg you, at all events 
—if you put yourself into my 
hands—not to blaze about that 
you won’t have it.” 

“You're teaching me already a 
good deal about the situation of 
this country,” remarked the girl, 
with a cold smile. ‘ We'll post- 


pone that, however, if you please. 
What I’ve come for is to ask how 
much it would cost me to employ 


you. Have you a price-list ?” 

Lady Petunia tried to appear 
amused, but only succeeded in 
looking distinctly uncomfortable. 
She answered, “ My charges are 
elastic. They vary with the 
people I have to deal with. I 
find it prudent, in most cases, to 
stipulate for money down before- 
hand ; but I won’t ask that from 
such a person as you.” 

“T’m glad to hear it.” 

“Though I’ve only seen you for 
five minutes, I recognise that you 
are unlike any one I have under- 
taken thus far.” 

“T’m glad to hear that also.” 

“T feel certain, somehow, that 
you are intensely honest, and will 
play no tricks with me. I'll make 
a proposal to you. If you are 
satisfied with my work on your 
behalf (which you will be), you 
shall give me a thousand at the 
end of the season. What do you 
say to that?” 
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“ What do you say to it?” asked 
the girl, turning slowly to Mrs 
Chertsey, who had been sitting in 
rather gloomy silence. 

That lady Started, and exclaimed, 
“ Really, I can advise nothing. 
I’m ready to do my little best for 
you. It would be little, but it 
would be my best; and Puggy 
expects it of me. If you prefer 
Petunia, it must be in consequence 
of your own free option, not be- 
cause I advise you.” 

“That’s all you have to say?” 
demanded Miss Cornstalk, with a 
movement of the eyebrows that 
came to her each time she was 
surprised or vexed. “I'd made 
up my mind before I put the 
question to you; but, as I was 
consigned to you, I thought it 
was civil to appear to consult 
you. Lady Petunia,” she went 
on, “I accept your terms. Let’s 
settle the programme and begin.” 

“* My dear, you’re quite delight- 
ful,” was the enthusiastic reply. 
“Oh, if they were all like you! 
You'll do. Now I must inscribe 
you in my register. What’s your 
Christian name ?” 

“Carpentaria is my baptismal 
appellation (it’s a gulf out there) ; 
but as it’s long, I’m known as 
‘Carpy.’” 

“Miss ‘Carpy’ Oornstalk! Well, 
that will look effective in print. 
There’s a character about it that 
will make people read it twice. 
And it’s easy to pronounce. One 
of the drawbacks of my profession 
is that I have to deal sometimes 
with the bearers of such unap- 
proachable names that I’m half 
afraid to ask for invitations for 
them. My first client was a Mrs 
Krakojevacz, a Servian Jewess, 
and the second a Bombay woman 
called Dosabhai. I prefer ‘Carpy’ 
Cornstalk.” 

‘Oh yes,” intervened Mrs Chert- 
sey, mistily. ‘ Puggy told me her 
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name was Carpentaria. I remem- 
ber now. I knew it had some- 
thing to do with geography.” 

“I think, Miss Oornstalk,” con- 
tinued Lady Petunia, “you’d bet- 
ter begin by arranging with my 
cousin to come to stay at your 
hotel and to go about with you. 
You must have a chaperon, you 
know. With all our goings-on 
here, we stand up for appearances 
(at least we’ve done so thus far), 
and it won’t do for you to be 
alone.” 

Mrs Chertsey, with resignation, 
let fall the words, “I’ll do what- 
ever you like. Ill help in any 
way; because of Puggy, you 
know.” 

“And now,” continued Lady 
Petunia, in an animated tone, 
“we'll see about some dresses for 
you (I warn you I shall receive 
a commission on them from the 
maker), and the day after to- 
morrow I’ll take you to a dinner- 
party given by another client of 
mine, Mrs Olympus, the widow of 
Bethlehem Z. Olympus of Pitts- 
burg, who made a huge fortune by 
manufacturing variegated marble 
chimney-pieces out of compressed 
oyster-shells.” 

The guests at the dinner were 
furnished by Lady Petunia. The 
Marquess of Cheviot was the head 
man, Lady Dungeness the head 
woman, and there were various 
subordinates. Mrs Olympus was 
convinced that all the men wanted 
to marry her and all the women 
to get services out of her; and 
that they would entertain, respec- 
tively, precisely the same feelings 
towards Miss Cornstalk as soon as 
they heard that she was rich. 

“Tt isn’t you or me they want, 
my dear,” she observed to that 
young lady, when they got into 
a corner together after dinner. 
“Our individualities count totally 
for nothing. It’s what we can 
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give them. I’ve only been at it 
a month, but I’ve seen into the 
axis of the thing already.” 

“ And what else have you dis- 
covered in the axis?” asked Miss 
Cornstalk, laughing. 

“T’ve found a doubt. I’m won- 
dering whether, at that price, it’s 
really worth having.” 

“Of course not,” was the em- 
phatic reply. “Neither at that 
price, nor at any other.” 

“Oh my! If that’s your view, 
what have you come for?” 

* Political instruction.” 

Mrs Olympus opened her eyes 
at the girl. For a moment she 
fancied she was being laughed at. 
But she saw at once that the other 
was in earnest, and broke out, 
* Political instruction? That 1 
voluminous. You'll get none of 
that in the scramble here. There’s 
no instruction of any sort in cir- 
culation — except about reputa- 
tions. I haven’t learnt the value 
of an old hairpin since I landed.” 

‘I’m quite ready to believe you. 
But, for reasons, I want to see it 
with my own sight. By the way, 
what have you come for?” 

* Because it’s the right thing 
for an American to do. It makes 
us pleased with ourselves to get 
into the smart houses here.” 

“Ah?” 

“Yes; certainly. Haven’t you 
the same feeling out your way?” 

“Not much. Our people think 
too much of themselves for that. 
Some of them are so convinced 
of their extreme importance that 
they’d like to bat and keep wicket 
to their own bowling.” 

“We've got that sort, too,” re- 
marked the inhabitant of Pitts- 
burg. 

“Ts Lady Petunia doing for you 
all that you expected?” inquired 
the Australian. 

*TIsn’t she! 
along quite nobly. 


She’s putting me 
My dear, she’s 





a driving- wheel of very big di- 
ameter.” 

“She’s taken up an odd trade.” 

That’s her affair. It’s handy 
for you and me. And [I like her 
asa woman. Now you go and be 
made love to. All the men are 
waiting for you, don’t you see?” 

Miss Cornstalk’s eyebrows lifted. 

Mrs Olympus added as they part- 
ed, “Little Gawaine is the only 
finished article among them. The 
others are all waste material. Try 
Gawaine.” 

A minute afterwards Lord 
Cheviot and Sir Cerdic Gawaine 
were introduced by Lady Petunia 
to “Carpy,” and sat down right 
and left of her. 

“Charming person, Mrs Olym- 
pus,” asserted Lord Cheviot, airily. 

“T hear you’ve come to England 
to study us, Miss Cornstalk,” re- 
marked Sir Cerdic, seriously. 

She looked at each of them 
twice, investigatingly, and then 
turned slowly to Sir Cerdic, af- 
fording to Lord Cheviot an oppor- 
tunity (of which he availed himself 
copiously) of considering the ex- 
treme whiteness of her shoulders. 
After a time, however, as he saw 
that she did not mean to turn 
back again, he found the shoulders 
insufficient to content him, and 
went away in indignation. 

The girl made answer to the 
second observation. ‘Yes; I’ve 
come to see what you are like. 
Can you help me to arrive at an 
impression ?” 

“In no way. I have never suc- 
ceeded in forming, even for my 
private use, a definite opinion as 
to our condition or value.” 

Miss Cornstalk twisted her eye- 
brows, and asked, “ From indiffer- 
ence {—from incapacity /—or from 
the difficulty of the subject?” 

Sir Cerdic stared at her. “ You 
put things plainly,” he said, with 
manifest astonishment. 
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“TI suppose you mean that I’m 
rough,” she answered, quietly. “I 
know I am. I wasn’t softened 
when I was little; there was no- 
body to do i€; I had no mother. 
But I’m trying to improve myself. 
Why have you formed no opinion 
about the condition of the Eng- 
lish ?” 

“ Because the more I study 
them, the more do I recognise the 
contradictions and the complica- 
tions they present, and the less do 
I feel able to arrive at any con- 
viction about them.” 

“ How old are you?” 

He stared again.: After a few 
seconds, he told her, “‘ Thirty-two.” 

“And at that age you've not 
found life long enough to enable 
you to unravel those contradictions 
and complications ?” 

“T don’t expect to find it long 
enough at any other age.” 

“And I who intend to 
sentence on you in a month!” 

** Doesn’t it occur to you that it 
will be presumptuous to do so?” 

‘“‘Presumptuous or not, I’m going 
to try.” 

“ But why on earth do you want 
to pass sentence on us? Oan’t 
you be content to amuse yourself 
amongst us?” 

“No; that’s not my way. Be- 
sides, I’ve two reasons.” 

“Would it be indiscreet to in- 
quire what are those two reasons?” 

“ Not a bit. The reasons are, 
that I want to learn; and that, 
when I’ve learnt, I want to use 
my knowledge.” 

“Do you know that you puzzle 
me and interest me?” exclaimed 
the other, looking at her with 
curiosity. 

“T. didn’t know it; but now 
that you mention it, I think it’s 
very likely.” 

‘May I go on questioning you ?” 

“JT shan’t mind it any more 
than water minds being wetted.” 
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He stared at her for the third 
time, almost with bewilderment. 

“ Well, first of all,” he went on, 
as soon as he had recovered, “ how 
do you mean to use your know- 
ledge when you’ve got it?” 

The girl became grave. 

**Sir Cerdic Gawaine,” she said, 
“T live in a land where we think 
a deal of ourselves, and are self- 
willed and independent. Yet, all 
the same, a good many of us, down 
in our hearts, look up fondly to 
the old mother country, and feel a 
traditional tenderness for her, and 
want to goon respecting her. But 
we've our Radicals, just as you 
have yours, and our Radicals pre- 
tend that the mother country isn’t 
worth respecting. I’ve come to 
see.” 

“To see?” he repeated, in a 
tone of utter incomprehension. 

“Yes; to see. I’m a Conserva- 
tive. I want to keep things as 
they are, if I can. And if I find 
that you’re worth respecting, I'll 
go back and say so. That’s my 
notion of duty.” 

“ Will you forgive me for saying 
that you don’t seem exactly like 
what we understand here by a 
Conservative ?” 

“Don’t lose time over defini- 
tions: all words have local values. 
When I tell you I’m a Conservative 
out there, you may believe me.” 

* And you suppose that a 
month’s contact with society in 
London will teach you whether 
England is worth respecting?” 

“No. I’m only going to apply 
a very simple test. It’s a uni- 
versal rule that those who are 
worthy of respect from others are 
always disposed to respect them- 
selves. I shall limit myself to the 
search for signs of self-respect. As 
I’ve no time to hunt for positive 
proof, I must content myself with 
negative evidence. When I’ve 
finished here, I shall look for the 
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same sign in fields and factories 
and mines.” 

* And—why have you under- 
taken this extraordinary mission?” 

“Tt isn’t a mission. It’s simply 
profiting by an opportunity to show 
that I deserve the place I occupy 
in the sunlight, and to make the 
people feel round home that they 
can trust me, because I work.” 

“ Decidedly, you do interest me,” 
insisted Gawaine, more and more 


impressed. ‘“ Are there many like 
you ‘round home’ ?” 
“A few.” 


* Well, I may say with certainty 
that there is nobody like you here.” 

“So I fancied,” remarked Miss 
Cornstalk, thoughtfully. “ But 
what’s the use of talking about 
me? It’s waste of time, and I’ve 
none to spare. Do tell me about 
this society of yours. Is it an 
honour to England? Or is it only 
a danger? If it’s not the one, it 
must, of necessity, be the other ; 
all history shows that.” 

“Your questions are as big as 
the sky, and as full of light and 
darkness. It’s impossible to an- 
swer them off-hand.” 

“Then think about them, and 
answer them to-morrow. Lady 
Dungeness takes me to Hurling- 
ham. Come there to me. You 
can help me.” 

Sir Cerdic Gawaine went away 
and pondered. He felt that he 
had met an unusual woman, and 
that his curiosity and his sym- 
pathy had been sharply excited by 
her. He was conscious that there 
was something special in her; and 
that, in particular, she possessed a 
mental freshness absolutely proper 
to herself, and which (absurd as 
the comparison appeared) he could 
liken to nothing else than rosemary 
and thyme. But he could not get 
beyond a mere general definition 
of her. He told himself that 
she was honest and intelligent, 
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self-confident and extraordinarily 
outspoken, unconventional and 
strange. He felt, too, that she 
attracted him. But the word he 
kept repeating, and which, for the 
moment, summed up his only clear 
impression, was—“ Strange !” 

Next day it rained. At two 
o’clock a note reached him, say- 
ing—— 

“ As Hurlingham is impossible, 


come to me at tea-time. 
|“. C.” 


He read the words several times; 
tried to form an estimate of the 
writer from the writing; and, 
finally, put the note rather care- 
fully into a despatch-box, mutter- 
ing the same word—“ Strange !” 

“T want you,” she said, as they 
ate their toast together, “to go 
about amongst the older people of 
your acquaintance and to ask them 
what they think of the position 
held by English society towards 
the nation.” 

“They'll tell me that they think 
I’m off my head for putting such a 
question,” was the laughing answer. 

“Never mind what they think 
about you. That doesn’t matter. 
It’s what they think about them- 
selves in their relation to the 
people that I want to know.” 

“ Why, Miss Cornstalk, not one 
in thirty thousand of them has 
the faintest conception that such 
a problem exists.” 

“Then it’s your duty to make 
them feel that it exists,” she ex- 
claimed, impatiently; “it’s your 
duty to force them to see its grav- 
ity, and to arrive at an opinion 
on it.” 

“May I ask why it is my duty?” 

She looked at him with mixed 
commiseration and surprise. 

“Now there,” she said, “is the 
effect of the enfeebling contacts 
amidst which you live. You posi- 
tively have forgotten that it’s your 
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duty to speak the truth to those 
around you.” 

“T’m not an apostle, 
simply a “ 

“ A coward, I fear,” she broke 
in, fixing her eyes sorrowfully 
upon him. , 

He started slightly, but an- 
swered simply, after a few seconds, 
“In all sincerity I have never 
found myself a coward. But I 
acknowledge that, in my dealings 
with men and women, I try to be 
prudent.” 

“Prudence and cowardice are 
twins,” she murmured. 

‘Now what is the use,” urged 
Gawaine, “as you said of your- 
self last night, of talking about 
me? Pray leave me out.” 

“You disappoint me. I don’t 
know why, but I expected more 
of you.” 

“I’m grieved to hear you say 
so. I'll help you all I can: I 
promise you I will; but not at the 
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price of making myself ridiculous 


before others. That’s precisely 
what every Englishman does fear, 
coward or not.” 

“T comprehend,” remarked 
“ Oarpy,” with a returning smile. 
“You leave that process to me! 
Well, let’s say no more about it.” 

“‘ But I wish most heartily,” he 
protested, “to go on about it with 
you. I, personally, am keenly in- 
terested in the whole class of 
questions which seems to occupy 
your mind. All I beg is that you 
will not claim from me the im- 
possible. Have you really come 
to England for absolutely nothing 
but politics?” 

“Not quite. I’m woman 
enough,” she went on, lightly, “‘ to 
wish to smooth off the asperities 
of my manners by looking on at 
the good behaviour of others ; and 
I’m girl enough to desire to amuse 
myself a little. To-night at Mrs 


Bigbag’s—you’re going, I suppose 
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—you'll see how I can dance. 
How many waltzes will you 
have?” 

“You do me great honour, 
Miss Cornstalk. I'll take them 
all, with gratitude, if you'll give 
them to me.” 

“No, no, not all. I must make 
acquaintance with other men be- 
sides you. I can only give you 
two or three. Good-bye.” 

Sir Cerdic Gawaine strolled into 
the Park, and sat down alone, to 
meditate. 

“‘She’s more human than I fan- 
cied last night,” he told himself. 
‘She came round so abruptly just 
now from calling me a coward to 
offering me waltzes that there 
must be more graciousness in her 
than I supposed at the first mo- 
ment. With all her wildnesses 
she has very womanly sides. She 
talked very nicely and naturally 
of wishing to soften her roughness. 
There’s a good deal in her that’s 
thoroughly feminine, and, with 
good teaching, she might be de- 
veloped into a delightful type. By 
Jove! what lovely feet and hands 
she has! and how deliciously she 
uses them! She’s confoundedly 
stimulating, particularly now that 
I’m beginning to believe that she’s 
a real woman, and not a mere 
politician in petticoats. As a 
study she’s remarkable, quite re- 
markable. I wonder whether she 
could be cured of that habit of 
speaking out? It’s not in its 
place in England. She’s very, 
very interesting.” 

At Mrs Bigbag’s ball Miss Corn- 
stalk made her first appearance 
before London. Everybody who’s 
supposed to be worth mentioning 
was there. For a quarter of an 
hour no one took the slightest 
notice of her. Suddenly a rumour, 
put dexterously into circulation by 
Lady Petunia, spread about—it 
fizzed like a rocket-fuse, as rumours 
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do—that the little girl in white 
had a heap of thousands a-year. 
Then up came the introductions. 

“Let them believe, I implore 
you, that you'll marry every one 
of them,” whispered Lady Petunia, 
with intense entreaty. 

“Oarpy” laughed, and walked 
off to a Lancers with young Lord 
Ennerdale, who had been the first 
to catch her. 

“ Very—er—hot,” he observed. 

‘“T know that,” she answered, 
twisting her eyebrows as she 
looked up at him. ‘“Can’t you 
tell me something I don’t know ?” 

The boy had never been spoken 
to in that way before, and felt 
abashed. Then he grew vexed 
that a little renownless girl should 
dare to address a very smart 
young man like him in such dis- 
respectful language. So he said 
to her, “ Well—er—you know, 
I can’t know, all of myself—er— 
what a girl knows or doesn’t know 
—er—don’t you know.” 

“T assure you I’m totally con- 
vinced you don’t know, don’t you 
know,” she echoed, laughing ex- 
ceedingly behind her fan. 

This made him still more indig- 
nant, so he muttered, rather 
fiercely, “‘If you’d like me not to 
talk—er—I’]] hold my tongue.” 

She looked up at him again (he 
was very tall), distorted her eye- 
brows out of all shape, and said 
with resolute gravity, ‘‘ What's 
your opinion as to the position 
held by English society before the 
nation ?” 

Lord Ennerdale felt inclined to 
run away. 

“She’s mad! That’s it!” he 
thought. “I wish this beastly 
Lancers was over.” 

But the girl had no intention of 
quarrelling with him ; she wanted 
to be friends with everybody, even 
with smart young men, on the 
chance of being able to learn 
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something from them. So she 
added, “No; let’s leave society 
alone, and talk about horses.” 

This appeased him a little; but 
he remained rancorous, and only 
stuttered out, ‘ Well, you know— 
er—horses—that’s to say—er— 
there’s a deal to be said about 
horses, if—er-—-you only know 
what to say, and—er— how to 
say it.” 

“Exactly so. I most heartily 
agree with you. That’s a most 
sensible observation. Let me 
judge what you have to say about 
them, and how you say it.” 

He stared at her, feeling more 
and more angry, and distinctly 
frightened. 

“Well, go on,” she insisted. 
“T’m listening.” 

“No; I give up,” was the hope- 
less reply. “You floor me. Do 
you always talk to fellows in this 
way?” 

“Well, frankly, this is the first 
time, for the good reason that I 
never spoke to what you call a 
‘fellow’ before.” 

“She is mad,” he repeated un- 
comfortably to himself. 

After a silence, during which 
she bit her lips ferociously to keep 
herself from choking with laugh- 
ter, she looked up once more at 
her partner, and said, unflinch- 
ingly gently, “Now, do let us 
talk about horses. I broke seven 
colts last year.” 

“What?” he gasped. “You? 
You, yourself? You did? Really?” 

“Yes,” she affirmed, nodding 
her head solemnly. “I myself. 
I did. Really.” 

“Then you can ride a bit? 
Any—er—hands ?” 

“T made their mouths,” was the 
tranquil reply; and she held up 
her tiny fingers to show him the 
instrument that had done it. 

“Well done you!” exclaimed 
the boy, getting interested. 
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He added, within himself, “If 
that’s not a lie, she can’t be mad, 
after all. Broke seven colts! 
No, can’t be mad. Yet, what did 
she mean about society and the 
nation? That sounded very. in- 
sane.” 

“Going on?” he asked, after 
these reflections. ‘Id like un- 
commonly —er—to know what 
sort they were, and what—er— 
bits you did it with. No time 
here, don’t you know.” 

“Going on?” she _ repeated. 
“Eh? I don’t understand. I’m 
going on dancing, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“No, not that. Going on—er 
—don’t you know. To another 
place. I’m going to Mrs High- 
heap’s. You might tell me there.” 

“I’m not going to Mrs High- 
heap’s,” she replied. ‘If we’re to 
talk, it must be here. As I said 
just now, I’m listening.” 

But the dance was over, and 
before Lord Ennerdale, who was 
a slow thinker, could prepare an 
answer, she was away on the arm 
of Sir Cerdic Gawaine, who had 
been standing behind, waiting for 
his turn. 

“‘My education is progressing,” 
she broke out gaily to him. “I’ve 
had a smart young man. If Eng- 
land were populated by that sort 
only,” she went on, becoming 
suddenly serious, “I'd give up 
bothering about Imperial Federa- 
tion, and join the set who want to 
go at once for separation.” 

“Don’t be hard on him,” urged 
Gawaine ; “he'll grow out of it.” 

“ Are there many of him?” 

“Several of the young ones.” 

“Poor England!” she sighed, 
shaking her head. 

She thought for an instant, and 
then turned again, asking, “ And 
you? Have you learnt anything?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“That’s just what I expected,” 
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she replied. But she writhed her 
eyebrows, to show that she was 
disappointed. 

“T’ve been asking at dinner,” 
he went on; “but people don’t 
understand. I told you they 
wouldn’t.” 

“Why don’t they understand ?” 
she cried, impatiently. ‘It’s im- 
portant enough, God knows, for 
them to condescend to think about 
it. Frivolous example from the 
top will have its effect on the 
bottom ; they’ll find that out some 
day. I tell you there are re- 
sponsibilities that———_ There’s a 
waltz!” she exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing herself, as the first notes of 
the music sounded through the 
rooms. ‘Come; come quick !” 

She did waltz well, so well that 
people stood in groups to watch 
her, saying, “That’s the awfully 
rich Australian girl. How she 
does go!” 

Her shoulders and her head 
thrown slightly back, her lips 
parted with excitement, intense 
girlish joy upon her face, she 
swung past in a whirl of vaporous 
lightness ; while her little white 
feet skimmed so hoveringly over 
the floor that, bird-like, they 
seemed to merely peck at it, and 
to have no need to rest on it. 

“It’s the same glow as in the 
saddle,” she cried, exultingly, as 
they stopped to breathe. “If it 
were not for waltzing and riding 
over fences, I should like to be a 
member of the Government. But 
I can’t give them up, and it 
wouldn’t be solemn for a member 
of the Government to dance and 
gallop as frantically as I do.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered Ga- 
waine, making an unsuccessful 
effort not to smile. “ Yet, really, 
you’ve a way of doing things that 
might excuse 4 

“Oh, never mind my way. It 
ts so good to dance and ride! and 
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yet—and yet, alas !—my instincts 
in that direction will prevent me 
from taking office—I mean they 
would if I were a man. I’m not 
reverend enough.” 

They both laughed ; and, as they 
laughed, he looked into her eyes 
and felt himself tremble slightly. 

For an hour they danced and 
talked, until Lady Petunia, who, 
for some time, had been watching 
feverishly for an opportunity, 
whispered to ‘“Carpy,” as she 
passed through a doorway on 
Gawaine’s arm, “For heaven’s 
sake, do leave him. If you go 
on like this, with him alone, the 
mothers of all the others will 
think they’ve no chance, and won’t 
invite you to their parties. I 
beseech you, in justice to me, to 
think of the work I have to do. 
Why make difficulties for me like 
this?” 

“That may be true,” said the 
girl to herself, stopping short. 
“Perhaps it’s not quite honest of 
me. Anyhow, it would be fairer 
to her to try some other man.” 

She turned suddenly to Sir 
Cerdic, saying, “I’m very sorry, 
but that’s enough. Id much 
rather go on with you; but I 
mustn’t. You go away now. 
Come to tea to-morrow.” 

Next day Miss Oornstalk had 
to lunch Lady Dungeness, Lady 
Petunia Fitz-Hollyhock, and a Mrs 
Chatterley, whom she had met 
at Mrs Olympus’s dinner. She 
wanted to hear what women, with- 
out men, would say to each other. 

The first half-hour passed, how- 
ever, without their saying any- 
thing at all, at least what “ Carpy” 
understood by “saying.” They 
talked abundantly of persons, but 
never made an allusion to things ; 
and it was about things, not 
persons, that she desired to hear 
their views. 

At last Mrs Chatterley declared, 
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‘ After all, my dear Petunia, there 
are only two motives for knowing 
people: one is that we like them 
—which is rare; the other, that 
we can get something out of them 
—which is frequent.” 

‘‘T see,” observed the Australian 
girl, “just as a donkey eats 
thistles, sometimes because they 

lease him, sometimes because 
they feed him.” 

“T don’t mind your assimilating 
us to donkeys,” exclaimed Lady 
Petunia ; ‘“‘ but pray don’t compare 
society to thistles. I live by it.” 

“We all live by it,” insisted 
Mrs Chatterley, “for the good 
reason that none of us could live 
without it.” 

“ Excepting those who want 
nothing of what it has to give,” 
urged Miss Cornstalk. 

“ Are you one of those?” asked 
Lady Dungeness. 


“ Then why have you come over 
here to run after it ?” 

“ To see what it’s like, and what 
can be learnt from it ; just as I 
should go up in a balloon, if I had 
the opportunity,—to look about 
and measure.” 

“But what do you wish to 
measure?” inquired Mrs Chat- 
terley, whose notions of that pro- 
cess were limited to what hap- 
pened during her conferences with 
her dressmaker. 

“JT wish to measure the fitness 
of England to retain the loyalty 
of Australia.” 

The three women gazed stupe- 
fiedly at Miss Cornstalk. 

“ But wouldn’t you learn that 
better at Aldershot, or Ports- 
mouth, or places of that sort?” 
suggested Lady Dungeritss, after 
a silence. “It’s a question of 
guns and ships, isn’t it?” 

“No: it’s a question of heads 
and hearts,” answered Miss Corn- 
stalk, very gravely. 
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“ Dear me! what can heads and 
hearts have to do with it?” won- 
dered Mrs Chatterley. “ I thought 
they were only required in novels.” 

“Tn your eyes, I suppose they’ve 
no more to do with it than guns 
and ships have to do with dinner- 

arties.” 

‘“‘Well—pretty nearly the same.” 

‘“‘ You don’t seem to know much, 
any of you, about the relations be- 
tween England and her colonies.” 

“Why on earth should we know ? 
They concern the Government.” 

“ Then you are satisfied, like the 
Romans, with ‘ bread and games,’ 
and leave the rest to Jupiter. Is 
that it ?” she asked, looking, as she 
spoke, at Lady Petunia. 

“ Upon my word, my dear young 
lady,” was the reply, “ you must 
allow me to remind you that it’s 
not in my contract to supply you 
with political information. I don’t 
keep the article in stock. And if 
I did, I should charge for it as an 
extra.” 

Miss Cornstalk laughed, and ex- 
claimed, “‘ It seems to be an extra 
to everybody here. Nobody keeps 
it in stock—any more than you 
do. The puzzle to me is, how 
any of you can live without it. 
I couldn’t.” 

“ But then you are a superior 
being,” argued Mrs Ohatterley. 
‘““We people who go about diverting 
ourselves are inferior persons.” 

« And are content to be so?” 

‘“‘ We should be terribly sorry to 
be anything else,” declared Mrs 
Chatterley, with conviction. 

“Now youre coming to the 
point,” cried “Carpy.” “ At last 
you're telling me something I want 
to know. Go on, please—do go 
on !” she cried, earnestly. 

“Oh, I can’t. I only say things 
of that sort when I am taken 
unawares. Directly I discover 
that I’ve let out anything remark- 
able, I stop short.” 
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“Well, at all events, you can 
add whether many people think 
as you do about the merit of 
inferiority.” 

“ Everybody, Miss Cornstalk ; 
everybody. At least I don’t know 
anybody who doesn’t. We are 
proud of our frivolity, you know, 
and think that people who are not 
frivolous are bores.” 

“Like me!” was Miss 
stalk’s bantering answer. 

At five o’clock Gawaine came. 
“ Carpy ” repeated to him the sub- 
stance of the conversation after 
lunch, and asked him, with her 
habitual eagerness, how far it 
could be taken as indicating a 
general condition of thought. 

He tried to laugh off the ques- 
tion, maintaining that she took 
everything too seriously, and that 
she must not listen to every silly 
woman and every empty man as 
if they were oracles specially em- 
ployed by the gods of Britain to 
unfold eternal truths to travellers 
from Australia. He assured her 
that neither a Pythia nor an Am- 
mon is to be found in the draw- 
ing-rooms of London, and urged 
her to content herself with surface 
pleasures, and to seek for nothing 
under them. 

“Which means,” she answered, 
“that I must look elsewhere for 
real England.” 

** Not quite,” he argued. “Our 
society is, in its way, as really and 
as truly English as our cricket- 
fields, our country-folk, our hedge- 
rows, our village blacksmiths, and 
our meadows of buttercups. But 
though it is, as I tell you, purely 
English in its details, it is, in its 
objects and its feelings, just the 
same as the societies of all other 
lands. It wants to be ornamental, 
not useful—to laugh, not to think. 
Take it as it is, and indeed as it 
ought to be and must be—for if it 
were not what it is, it would not 
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be what is called society—and do 
not get angry with it because it 
cannot give you what it has not 
got, and what, in fact, you have 
no right to expect to find in it. It 
is real England, as you call it ; but 
it is not the England that has 
made England great.” 

They chatted for a couple of 
hours. She seemed to him to be 
almost pretty sometimes, in her 
rushes of earnestness. He found 
himself looking at her, more than 
once, with a certain admiration. 
He, followed, with keen interest, 
her excited stories of her life 
‘‘ round home,” and wondered how 
so slight and delicate a body could 
support long hours of hard gal- 
loping through the bush, how 
those little hands could hold un- 
broken three-year-olds, and how, 
with such an absorbing outdoor 
life, she could find time to read so 
much. 

At night they met again; again 
they danced and talked ; again he 
listened ; again he looked into her 
eyes, and found them deep. 

When he woke next morning 
he had a think ; the issue of which 
was that he took his head in his 
hands, and muttered, incoherently, 
“Tm hit! Positively, I’m hit! 
I needn’t be ashamed of it, though ; 
for a girl like her would make a 
hole in most fellows. She’s like 
no one else I’ve seen. She has an 
aspiring nature, and a very femi- 
nine nature too, notwithstanding 
her strange life, and her strange 
talk, and her strange ambitions. 
I wonder whether she cares a little 
about me? She’s taken up with 
me astonishingly. I’m not sure 
though, yet, that she’d make the 
right sort of wife. Her ways are 
not a bit English, I mustn’t 
make a mistake, if I can help it. 
Still, she’s so tempting that I shall 
get awfully fond of her. I see 
that coming. I wish she wasn’t 
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so rich; people will say it’s for 
that. I’m in for it this time, I 
suspect. But I must hold myself, 
if I can, till I’m quite certain.” 

Three weeks passed by. Miss 
Cornstalk and Sir Cerdic Gawaine 
met every afternoon and every 
night. He became more and more 
“hit.” She showed, unchange- 
ably, the same eager frankness, 
the same vivacity, the same long- 
ing for knowledge, and she became 
manifestly gentler and less aggres- 
sive. But there wasn’t in her one 
single sign of any special feeling 
for him. 

One day, to his astonishment, 
he found her out of spirits. His 
amazement was great, for it had 
not occurred to him as possible 
that a nature like hers could ever 
be sad. 

“I’m getting tired of it,” she 
told him, in reply to his question- 
ing gaze. “I shall go on, because 
it isn’t in me to give up—unless 


something particular comes to pass. 
But I’m half sorry that I came.” 
“Why? What has happened?” 
he exclaimed, anxiously. 
“Nothing has happened. Only 
I have discovered that this society 


life is too small for me. There’s 
no fresh air and no action in it. 
My elbows have worked through 
it already. It has no more to do 
with the true breathing of Eng- 
land than the foam on the shore 
with the might of the sea.” 

“You ask too much from it.” 

“Too much? I cannot ask too 
much. The highest duty of every 
society,” she exclaimed, vehement- 
ly, “is—whatever you may say— 
to represent and typify the nation 
to which it belongs; to hold up 
to view its qualities, its capacities, 
its forces. This one exhibits 
nothing but your vanities.” 

“T have told you before,” urged 
the other, trying to turn the con- 
versation into a less rugged road, 
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“that the object of all the soci- 
eties of to-day is, simply, to be 
ornamental and to provide amuse- 
ment. 

“ Amusemtnt!” she repeated. 
“Amusement is excusable as an 
occasional aim for individuals; 
but inexcusable as a general object 
for a whole class—especially when 
that class is the first and the most 
in view. There’s no self-respect 
in unceasing amusement. It 
won’t supply me with the evi- 
dence I want.” 

She looked at him for an in- 
stant, and then went on, murmur- 
ing dreamily, with an appearance 
of dejection utterly unlike her 
habitually bright wilful manner. 
“In the distance, out there, be- 
fore me, I see perpetually all sorts 
of hopes and visions, and stretch 
out my hands to try to grasp 
them. Thus far they’ve always 
faded at my touch—like this one 
that I’ve run after here — and 
I’ve mourned over their unreality. 
That’s made me wonder whether 
I really feel all I think I do, or 
whether I’m an impostor. And 
then again, sometimes, I fancy 
the impostor is not me, but life 
itself. Which is it? 

At this question Gawaine felt 
suddenly hot and upset. He 
pushed his hair back, twisted his 
hands into each other, shut his 
eyes for an instant, and finally 
glanced nervously at Mrs Chert- 
sey (who was knitting in the next 
room), to make sure that she was 
out of hearing. After all these 
movements he turned earnestly to 
Miss. Cornstalk, as if he were go- 
ing to say something important. 

But the something important 
lost itself in his throat, and what 
he really did get out was not im- 
portant at all. He only stuttered, 
“Oh, not you. You couldn’t be 
an impostor, even if you tried.” 

Thereupon he looked extremely 
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ashamed of the observation he 
had made. 

Miss Cornstalk turned her grey 
eyes full upon him, and inquired 
softly, ‘‘ Was that what you really 
meant to say ?” 

He coloured and looked down. 

She shook her head, and remark- 
ed, with a sigh, “‘ Well, it doesn’t 
matter what you said or meant to 
say. Nothing matters. I’ve fits 
of this sort.” 

Then they sat still, in silence. 

“ Perhaps it’s your opinion,” she 
said at last, “that it’s not a 
woman’s function to occupy herself 
about the position and the future 
of her country?” 

“ Indeed I hold no such opinion,” 
he protested, making a struggle 
to talk of something else than his 
own thoughts. ‘On the contrary, 
I’m thoroughly convinced that 
women can do almost as much as 
men to overcome the social diffi- 
culties of our time. Only, un- 
fortunately, there’s a prejudice in 
the air against their doing it.” 

She looked at him, repeating 
despondingly, ‘Prejudice! pre- 
judice! I’ve suspected since I 
came here, and I incline more and 
more to believe, that prejudice is 
the natural dominating impulse 
of every English man and woman. 
I’m ignorant of its influence over 
other races, but here it seems to 
be almost the master of the land. 
Do you know that nothing is so 
chilling as to be convinced that 
you're judged by prejudice, not by 
reason? That’s what I do feel 
here, and that is, partly, why I’m 
sad to-day.” 

“Let me say to you that you 
jump to unjust conclusions. And 
are you quite certain that you 
yourself are not, to some degree, 
under the guidance of prejudice?” 

She hesitated; her eyes glis- 
tened as if tears had come into 
them ; for some moments she re- 
mained motionless, Then with 
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an effort, she murmured, “ It may 
be so. What right have I to 
think that I am stronger or more 
free than others? I have tried to 
be so, but—I have failed. After 
all,” she went on, lifting her wet 
eyes to his, and trying feebly to 
smile, “I’m only a girl—though I 
forget it sometimes, and want to 
act as a man—and you must for- 
give me for breaking down occa- 
sionally, and for being, when I 
break down, as weak as a girl.” 

This beat him. He cast another 
glance, more nervous even than 
the first one, at Mrs Chertsey, still 
knitting, still silent, still stupid. 

“T meant to say just now,” he 
stammered out in a low voice, 
turning pale, “that you have 
made me feel a great deal for you, 
and that—that—that it would 
give me great joy if I could think 
that you too P 

“Oh, what a pity!” broke in 
the girl, springing to her feet, 


clasping her hands, and gazing at 


him with consternation. “Surely, 
my poor friend, you’ve not been 
foolish enough to fall in love with 
me! Inever meant that! Pray 
tell me you’ve not done that! 
Oh, it would indeed make me sad 
if you have done that!” 

‘Why should I not do that?” 
he asked, frightenedly. 

“Why not? Because No, 
no. Do tell me you're not fond 
of me—more than as a friend, I 
mean. I like you far too much 
for that. I do indeed,” 

“ Miss Cornstalk x 

“Call me ‘Carpy.’ Do say 
‘Carpy’ to me. It will sound 
kinder.” 

“ ¢Carpy,’” he went on, very 

vely, ‘‘I ask you to be my wife.” 

She dropped her head, mutter- 
ing, “Poor fellow!” Then she 
sat down, thought for an instant, 
rose again, fixed her gaze full on 
him, and said, very rapidly, “I 
didn’t suspect this. I didn’t mean 
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to lead you to this. Forgive me 
if I cause you pain. I cannot be 
your wife.” 

In deep agitation, he asked her, 
“Ts your love given?” 

“No, no, indeed. It’s not that. 
The reason is that—that—vwell, 
frankly, I don’t love you. I have 
never - felt capable of loving, 
either any one else, or you. My 
nature has no love in it.” 

“You? You, no love?” he 
gasped out. ‘You're full of it.” 

She shook her head. 

“Where does it all go to?” he 
exclaimed, in pain. 

‘What I’m full of isn’t love,” 
she said. “It’s nothing but the 
duty and the service that I owe 
to everybody round home. You 
can’t call that love. It’s not a 
woman’s love for man. It has 
always seemed to me that I can 
never love a man—one man.” 

“Then, ‘Carpy,’ for me you feel 
no love?” 

“Poor Cerdic!” she answered, 
taking his hand, “nota bit. But 
I do like you very much. You’ve 
been the star of my English life— 
my Southern Cross up here. Only 
—I don’t love you.” 

He sighed heavily. 

She put herself before him, 
threw back her head, and went 
on, insistingly, “This won’t do. 
We mustn’t behave like this— 
especially you. We'll be great 
friends—very, very great friends ; 
but don’t talk to me any more of 
love and marriage. If you do, I'll 
leave off seeing you. I didn’t 
come here for that, and it isn’t 
in me.” 

He lifted his hands to his head, 
and said nothing. 

After looking at him for an in- 
stant she went on again, almost 
with a return of her habitual 
vivacity, “I tell you this won't 
do. We're not going to have a 
single combat, with many killed 
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and wounded on both sides. Weill 
just go on as we were before, and 
forget all about this.” 

He shook himself together, got 
up, and said very quietly, “I 
think I’d better go away. I might 
say foolish things.” 

* Poor Cerdic !” 

And he went away. 

That night, at Mrs Highheap’s, 
she looked for him, but did not 
see him. 

Lord Ennerdale, who had ceased 
to be afraid of her, and had be- 
come one of her habitual fol- 
lowers, asked her to dance. She 
refused, but said, “I'll walk about 
with you, if you like.” 

“You see,” he told her, “I’ve 
been thinking—er—don’t you 
know, and I wish you'd come 
down to us, to my mother—er— 
I mean. I want to mount you 
and to see you go. She'll ask 

ou.” 

“Very good of her,” replied the 
girl, screwing her eyebrows side- 
ways as she looked at him; “but 


I can’t.” 


‘*‘ Well, now, that’s hard. When 


” 


a fellow—— 

“‘ Where’s Sir Cerdic Gawaine ?” 
she interrupted. 

“Cerdy? Where’sCerdy? Why, 
don’t you know, as he’s always 
where you are, he ought to be 
here.” 

The tall boy smiled at the bril- 
liancy of his argument, and looked 
round the room for “ Cerdy.” 

“So they call him ‘Cerdy,’” 
thought Miss Cornstalk. ‘“ That’s 
odd —‘Cerdy’ and ‘Carpy’! 
Poor Cerdy! It is indeed a pity 
I can’t love him. I wish he was 
here.” 

She ceased to talk, and strolled 
on musingly. 

‘**T don’t think he’s here at all,” 
said the boy at last, after gazing 
in every direction over people’s 
heads. “But, really, won’t you 
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come to us? I[—I mean my 
mother, would be so glad.” 

“ Don’t worry me,” she answered, 
rather petulantly. ‘I want to sit 
down and be quiet. I'll tell you 
when to talk to me again.” 

She did not tell him for ten 
minutes, during which she re- 
mained in silence, torturing her 
eyebrows, biting her lips, and 
watching the door of the room. 

Suddenly she broke out, “I’ve 
just made up my mind to start 
home by the next steamer.” 

“What? Now? Here? Made 
up your mind here?” 

‘Yes, here.” 

** But, those things you came 
about? Those things you tried to 
make me understand, you know, 
but I didn’t; about society—and 
Australia—and the people, don’t 
you know.” 

“T’ve given up those things,” 
she answered, sadly. 

“Oh, not you! You're not one 
to give up. That’s not it.” 

“JT don’t mean that I give up 
for good ; only that I give up here 
—because I’ve something else to 
think about. Now, take me to 
Mrs Chertsey,” she exclaimed, 
jumping up. “I’m going.” 

“But,” insisted the boy, who 
had fallen half in love with her, 
“T’m so awfully sorry. You know 
—if you go away—don’t you see 
—lI shall be—well—rather beaten, 
don’t you know.” 

She looked up at him and tried 
to laugh. But she couldn’t. Her 
thoughts were full of somebody 
else, who also was “ rather beaten,” 
and for whom she felt an immense 
compassion. 

Next morning she sent to ask if 
she could have a cabin on a steamer 
that was to start on the following 
Friday. 

As soon as she obtained an 
affirmative answer, she despatched 
a note to Sir Cerdic Gawaine. It 
said: “Come in directly after 
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lunch. I have taken my passage 
to Brisbane by Friday’s boat, and 
want to talk to you.” 

She informed Mrs Chertsey 
(who accepted the communication 
meekly) that she was very grateful 
for her chaperonage, but had no 
further need of it. She forwarded 
a cheque, with many warm thanks, 
to Lady Petunia Fitz-Hollyhock. 
She told her maid to begin to pack. 
Then she sat down to think. 

She was interrupted, at the end 
of half an hour, by the tempestuous 
entrance of Lady Petunia, who 
rushed up to her, crying out, 
“<¢Carpy’! ‘Carpy’! you're not 
going? No; say you’re not going! 
You’ve been my greatest success. 
It will disgrace me if you go. 
Besides, I’ve grown very fond of 

ou.” 

“Tl give you a certificate,” 
muttered the girl, gloomily. 

“ But—what is it? What’s the 
motive of this abrupt decision ? 
Yesterday you had no idea of it, 
for, though you were out of spirits, 
you accepted all the invitations I 
brought.” 

Miss Cornstalk looked at her, 
and said slowly, “There’s a Latin 
proverb which tells us, ‘Times 
change, and we change with 
them.’” 

Lady Petunia turned, perplexed, 
to Mrs Chertsey, exclaiming, 
*“ What do you know about this, 
Lodora ?” 

Her cousin replied, as if she 
were bitterly afflicted, “ Nothing.” 

“Who's been here?” demanded 
Lady Petunia. 

“ Well, yesterday there was no 
one — only cards. Except, of 
course, Gawaine ; he comes every 
day.” 

Miss Cornstalk started at the 
name ; her eyebrows mounted into 
her hair; her little foot leaped 
out and hurriedly tapped the 
floor. 

Lady Petunia saw the movement 
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—and understood. She leaned 
over the girl, kissed her forehead, 
and whispered to her, almost with 
affection, “I daresay you’re right, 
‘Carpy.’ I'll come in to-morrow. 
If you want me sooner, send for 
me.” 

When Gawaine walked in, he 
said, with determined calm, “ It’s 
kind of you to go. I thank you 
for sparing me the pain of seeing 

ou.” 

She looked at him strangely, 
with an expression he had never 
seen in her, and answered, “ That’s 
the language I expected from you. 
If you had entreated me to stop, 
my respect for you would have 
been lessened.” 

“And the object of your visit 
here ?” he inquired, forcing himself 
to talk of indifferent things. ‘‘ You 
have not discovered what you came 
to look for.” 

“That concerns my heart and 
my head. No one knows at home 
that I, had that object. I am 
responsible to myself alone.” After 
an instant of silence she added, “I 
have thought it over, and my head 
absolves my heart.” 

He could not help replying, 
“Your heart? Then—then, you 
own you have a heart?” 

“JT told you yesterday that I 
had not—at least of the kind you 
imply,” was her rejoinder. “I told 
you yesterday all I had tosay... 
yesterday.” 

He screwed his hands together, 
echoed “ All!” and remained sadly 
silent. 

A great emotion passed over her. 
She made a tremendous effort to 
control herself. 

“T said, all—vyesterday. Do 
you hear? It was all—vyesterday ; 
but it is not all to-day. It is be- 
cause there is more to-day that I 
have asked you to come, so that 
you may know.” 

He started violently, and fixed 
his eyes upon her in the deepest 
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agitation. But he did not dare to 
try to understand. 

“Tt is not very easy to get out,” 
she went on, hesitating and grow- 
ing rather breathless. “What I 
have to tell you is that—since last 
night — I’m less sure. I doubt 
about myself, about my life, my 
past—my heart. If you had been 
there last night, where I expected 
you, I might not have found it 
out—at least not so soon. But 
your absence showed me what I 
did not know. It was while I 
looked for you that I—I—began 
to doubt, and to imagine that — 
perhaps—perhaps . . .” 

She ceased speaking. Her eyes 
closed, her head drooped, her hands 
fell open, her cheeks grew rather 
pale. 

Gawaine rose slowly. He stood 
before her, holding out his arms, 
unconsciously, as if imploring her 
to goon. The intensest anxious- 
ness was on his face. 

“ Perhaps ? — perhaps?” — he 
gasped out, in a strangled voice. 

“No, no,” she murmured. “I 
cannot say it—because I am not 
sure. It would be so awful to be 
wrong. I tell you it’s only a doubt. 
But, when the doubt came into me, 
I saw its immense gravity, and 
decided, instantly, to go home.” 

“Say what the doubt is,” he 
cried, with outbursting joy, ven- 
turing at last to comprehend and 
believe. ‘Or, if you will not, let 
me say it for you!” 

“T forbid you,” she called out, 
insistingly, “to speak one word. 
The doubt is mine — mine alone. 
Leave it to me. It is my right 
to tell it to you—when I can. I 
claim it for myself. But I will say 
it only when the time has come. 
Are you not contented, Cerdic, 
that I say to-day there is a doubt ?” 

“ And — meanwhile?” asked 
Gawaine, shaking with excitement. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile, trust me,” was her 


appealing answer. 
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“ And now,” he stuttered, “ will 
you go?” 

“Yes, I will go. Instead of 
measuring England, I have to 
measure myself. For that I must 
be alone.” 

“Will the measurement last so 
long that you cannot complete it 
here, before you start?” 

“T will not risk mistake. What 
I feel is so new that it frightens 
me. It seems to me that the old 
‘Carpy’ is no longer in me, and 
that...” 

Again she stopped, adding ab- 
ruptly, “ What the doubt is—you 
know; at all events, you can guess. 
But I cannot bring myself to name 
it—yet.” 

He took her hand, but did not 
attempt to answer. She went on, 
half seriously, half timidly, “I 
told you yesterday that I have 
wondered sometimes whether I am 
an impostor. I see I am, and I 
feel ashamed. I am beginning to 
believe that I have deceived my- 
self throughout my life. Do you 
persist in asking an impostor to 
be your wife?” 

“ *Carpy’—say you love me,” 
was all he could get out. 

“T tell you again and again,” 
she cried, springing back, “that I 
will not say it until the doubt has 
vanished, until I am certain it is 
true.” 

She added, demurely, “ Perhaps 
I shall be able to say it in a few 
months.” 

* You really mean to start on 
Friday ?” 

“T do.” 

“May I come with you?” 

“To influence my measurements? 
No, no, if you please. Besides, I 
leave you a duty to discharge 
here. I bequeath to you what 
you once called my ‘mission.’ 
Stop here to work at it, and if I 
call for you, bring out to me the 
results.” 
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“You are putting me into a 
remarkable position,” remarked 
Gawaine, laughing in spite of 
his excitement. ‘ You are to go 
‘measuring yourself’ across the 
sea; I am to stop here to study 
the worth of England from the 
point of view of an Australian 
girl ; and, while this goes on, I am 
to remain ignorant whether you 
will be my wife or not.” 

“That is it—for the present.” 

** And suppose I refuse?” 

“Then I shall cease to doubt,” 
she answered him, with mock 
defiance, “shall revert to my 
original conviction that I am in- 
capable of love, and shall have the 
pride of feeling that, after all, I 
am not an impostor.” 

*T will obey.” 

“T think you'd better. 
in to dine to-night.” 

For three: days she held on 
steadily, and would say nothing 
else or more. But, at the last 
moment, she broke down. 

On board the steamer, after 
wishing good-bye to Lady Petunia 
and Mrs Chertsey, who had come 
to see her off, she took Sir Cerdic 
Gawaine alone into her cabin and 
said to him, “‘The doubt is ended. 
Thank God that I can say so before 
we part. I know, at last, that I 
love you with all the ardour of an 
awakened heart. Oome out to us 
next month. Oome to your wife, 
your home, and your duties. The 
joy of my life will be in your keep- 
ing. You will find in Queensland a 
wider, higher career than you have: 
ever dreamed of following in Eng- 
land, and, some day, you shall be: 
the Minister that your wife would 
like to be, but cannot be. Cerdic,. 
I tell you, with pride and with de- 
light, that I love at last, and that 
I love you. Farewell for a few 
weeks, and then... .” 

Sir Cerdic Gawaine returned to’ 
town with a gladdened heart. 


Come 
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VI.—THREE DAYS’ EXPEDITIONS TO 


One of the most satisfactory 
points about Palestine travelling 
is the absence of carriage-roads, 
which, even about Jerusalem, are 
so few that most expeditions must 
be made on horseback, whereby 
one is enabled to become far more 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
country than is possible while one 
is boxed up in a thing on wheels. 
Three days spent thus in the open 
among the Judean hills will be 
ever memorable to our friends the 
travellers. One of these is spent 
in an expedition to the highest 
point among the hills about Jeru- 
salem, and the most conspicuous 
feature in the surrounding scenery. 
This height, 3006 feet above the 
sea-level, is now called Neby Sam- 
wil, but is believed to be the site 
of the ancient Mizpeh of Benjamin, 
which, if indeed situated in this 
exalted position, well deserved its 
name of ‘the Watch-tower.” 

The progress thither—of about 
eight miles in a north-westerly 
direction—is one of the roughest, 
rockiest, most break-neck rides 
that our friends have ever experi- 
enced. It is sad to see the deso- 
lation of those stony hillsides once 
carefully cultivated in terraces, 
which in many places still remain. 
The incident of the ride which 
most interests the English travel- 
lers is the sight of a long-robed 
shepherd wearing an outer cloak of 
brown goat’s-hair material. He is 
walking along a rocky track on the 
hillside, and is followed by his flock 
of dark-brown sheep and goats. 

“One can hardly understand,” 
says Philippa, “that familiar im- 
agery about sheep and shepherd- 
ing until one has seen an Eastern 
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shepherd leading his sheep over 
these difficult mountain - paths ; 
and that figure of separating the 
sheep from the goats becomes far 
more significant when one has 
seen these oriental flocks, in 
which, at a little distance, the 
two are quite indistinguishable.” 

The shepherd is a little distance 
now in advance of his flock, and, 
turning back, calls to them to 
follow. And “the sheep know 
his voice,” it seems, for his shout 
is immediately followed by a 
bleating response. 

After some two hours of slow 
riding, or rather climbing, over 
rocky hills, the travellers approach 
Mizpeh, which, as early as the 
sixth century, was erroneously 
identified with Ramah or Rama- 
thaim-Zophim, the place of the 
birth, home, and death of Samuel, 
whose name is preserved in the 
modern “ Neby Samwil.” Before 
ascending the steep hill they visit 
a rock-hewn cistern with a spring, 
supposed by some to be the Pool 
of Gibeon whereat Abner and Joab 
met of old, and Abner proposed a 
game between their respective fol- 
lowers, which same game being 
played after a very earnest fashion, 
“the battle was very sore that 
day, and Abner was beaten, and 
the men of Israel, before the 
servants of David.” 

At last the horses heroically 
brave the final ascent, and our 
travellers reach the summit, where 
they visit the little mosque, once 
a crusaders’ church, which marks 
the traditional though not actual 
tomb of Samuel. Ascending the 
minaret, they attain at last to the 
chief object of their visit, one of 
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the most notable views in all the 
Holy Land. To describe it were 
almost to enumerate all places of 
interest in Central Palestine. All 
around, the rocky hillsides are 
crowned with villages long familiar 
by their ancient names. North- 
ward lie Gibeon, Gederah, and 
Beeroth; to the north-east is 
Geba, and near it that Ramah 
of Benjamin where it seems that 
the captives assembled in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s time, when setting out 
on their sad journey to Babylon, 
—wherefore Jeremiah speaks of 
Rachel, the ancestress of the tribe 
of Benjamin, as weeping there 
over her unhappy children: “A 
voice is heard in Ramah, lamenta- 
tion, and bitter weeping, Rachel 
weeping for her children; she 
refuseth to be comforted for her 
children, because they are not.” 
Almost at their feet to the east- 
ward lies the ancient Hazor, while 
far away across the valley of the 
its great 


Jordan (which, from 
depth, is invisible) rise the moun- 
tains of Moab and Gilead. South- 
eastward lies Jerusalem, with her 


surrounding hills. Farther south 
is the Frank Mountain, the site of 
Herod the Great’s city of Herodia, 
and also, saith tradition, of a gal- 
lant resistance of the Crusaders, 
who, if we are to believe it, held 
this position (without water, ap- 
parently) for forty years after 
Jerusalem was lost. Southward, 
too, still called Beit Lahm, is 
Bethlehem Ephratah,' just within 
the territory of Judah, but close 
to the border of Benjamin, and so 
near to Rachel’s tomb that she 
might well be represented as weep- 
ing over the SS. Innocents’ death. 
But the most beautiful view of all 
is that to the north-west, where, 
far away and far far below, is 
spread, as softly blue as the sun- 
lit sea beyond, the expanse of the 
rich plain of Sharon, over which 
the eye wanders on, past Ramleh 
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and Lydda, away and away to 
Joppa and the sea; while far to 
the northward some say they can 
even descry the faint blue outline 
of “Carmel by the sea.” And 
half the points of interest have 
not been so much as mentioned. 
It is a view to be seen, not de- 
scribed! As soon as our friends 
can tear themselves away from it, 
they descend to sit in the shade of 
the mosque and eat their picnic 
luncheon. Whereupon they begin 
gradually to realise in what man- 
ner of place they are. They think 
no more of the mosque and that 
rubbishy little village of which 
barely a dozen houses are in- 
habited, but rather of the ancient 
Mizpeh of the time of the Judges, 
the central meeting-place of all 
Israel. One by one those great 
assemblies rise up in the imagina- 
tion, but most vivid of all is that 
solemn meeting when Israel had 
said, “Set a king over us,” and 
the lot fell on Saul the son of 
Kish ; but he, who in those days 
was “little in his own sight,” 
“had hid himself among the stuff,” 
and had to be fetched thence to be 
introduced to his subjects. 


It will readily be believed that 
the travellers have not been long 
at Jerusalem before they devote 
a day to the Christian town of 
Bethlehem, about six miles to the 
south of the city. Accompanied 
by the Sister, they ride forth one 
morning, skirt the north wall of 
Jerusalem till they reach the 
western angle, and then turn 
southward. The Valley of Hin- 
nom is soon left behind, and they 
enter that of Rephaim, riding 
just on the border between Ben- 
jamin and Judah. 

It is not long before the travel- 
lers reach the Well of the Wise 
Men, an ancient rock-hewn well 
by the roadside. The Sister, be- 
ing appealed to for an explanation 
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of the name, tells a curious old 
tradition. ‘‘The wise men,” she 
says, “when they came forth from 
Jerusalem, saw not the star that 
had guided them heretofore ; and 
being greatly in doubt concerning 
the way, they wandered along this 
road till they came to the well, 
and there they sat them down 
and wist not what to do. But 
as they looked down into the 
water, they beheld the star re- 
flected therein; and when they 
looked upward, behold it led them 
on as aforetime. ‘And when they 
saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.’” 

Farther on is seen on the left of 
the road what is called by Chris- 
tian folk the Field of Pease. The 
Sister is again appealed to for an 
explanation, and once more de- 
lights her friends with a little of 
her legendary lore. “Once on a 
time,” says she, “the Blessed Vir- 
gin, with her Child in her arms, 
was walking in that field, and 
seeing the owner thereof sowing 
pease, she said gently, ‘We are 
very hungry; pray thee give us 
some of thy pease to eat.’ ‘I 
have no pease,’ answered the man, 
roughly. ‘These are but stones— 
thou canst not have them.’ Then 
the Virgin bowed her head and 
said meekly, ‘So be it.’ And lo! 
when the pease sprang up, they 
bore stones instead of fruit. And 
to this day may be seen, in that 
same field, small round stones re- 
sembling pease.” 

The next object of interest is 
Rachel’s tomb, where our friends 
dismount to rest. The present 
building is not ancient, having 
been erected by the Moslems ; 
but as to the identity of the site, 
Christians, Jews, and Mohamme- 
dans are all agreed. And the 
place of it agrees with the notice 
in Genesis: “And Rachel died, 
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and was buried in the way to 
Ephrath (the same is Bethlehem).” 
Accordingly, Bethlehem is full in 
view, hardly,a mile away. The 
travellers are interested to find, 
close to the tomb, an ancient well, 
which perhaps may have been what 
induced Jacob to pitch his tent in 
this place. 

Remounting their horses, our 
friends go on their way, and at 
last approach the “ city of David.” 
Perched high on its rocky ridge, 
the village may well look nearly 
the same now as in the old days 
of Ruth and her great-grandson 
David. But Ruth and David are 
forgotten by all who enter Bethle- 
hem for the first time, even as they 
were forgotten by the pious Paula, 
who, when visiting the place with 
St Jerome, said,! with mingled tears 
and joy, “‘ Hail, Bethlehem, House 
of Bread ! where was born the true 
Bread which came down from hea- 
ven. Hail, Ephrata, the Fertile, 
whose fruit is God!’ 

Our travellers visit first the 
Well of David, of which it is be- 
lieved that David spoke when, the 
garrison of the Philistines being 
then in Bethlehem, “David longed 
and said: Oh that one would give 
me water to drink of the well of 
Bethlehem, that is by the gate! 
And the three mighty men brake 
through the host of the Philistines 
and drew water out of the well of 
Bethlehem that was by the gate, 
and took it, and brought it to 
David.” And David, with that 
fine perception (doubly wonderful 
in those days), from which alone 
we might have known him to be 
a poet, saw that the water ob- 
tained at such cost of peril was 
too precious an offering for any 
but the highest use,—‘“and he 
would not drink thereof, but 
poured it out unto the Lord.” 

They then make their way to the 





1 From the Life of St Jerome. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) 
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huge mass of buildings, which con- 
sists of the Church of the Nativity 
and three convents, Latin, Greek, 
and Armenian. The church, the 
oldest in the world, was builded by 
St Helena in the year 327. The 
nave and aisles of the present 
church are the only part that dates 
from that time. This portion be- 
longs alike to the Greeks, Latins, 
and Armenians, and is left by all 
bare and unadorned. Its four 
ranges of monolithic limestone 
columns, of the Corinthian order, 
must have come from some older 
classic building, and may even once 
have formed part of the porches of 
Herod’s temple. The present roof 
of this ancient church is of English 
oak, an offering made by Edward 
IV. 

Passing through the nave, the 
travellers reach the choir, which 
belongs partly to the Greeks, partly 
to the Armenians ; and thence de- 
scending into the crypt, find them- 
selves in the grotto, which, ever 
since the second century, has been 
reverenced as the birthplace of our 
Lord. There is, of course, nothing 
remarkable (especially in the East) 
in the fact that the cave may have 
been used as a stable (the Sister 
herself has a Bethlehem friend who 
keeps a donkey in one of the lime- 
stone grottos of the place), and in 
any case so old a tradition is not 
to be lightly dismissed. This 
Chapel of the Nativity is 13} 
yards long, 4 yards wide, and 10 
feet high. At the east end, in a 
recess under an altar, there has 
been let into the pavement a silver 
star (symbolising the Star of the 
Magi), and round it is the inscrip- 
tion, ‘“‘ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus 
Christus natus est.” Opposite this 
recess is another, in which it is 
said that St Helena found the 
manger (now in Rome) in which 
the Holy Child was laid. This has 
been replaced by a marble copy. 
The whole of the cave is hung with 
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rich silks ; though here and there 
a space is left, that the original 
wall of the grotto may be seen. 
There are few (let us hope) who 
will not sympathise with the lov- 
ing care expended on the beautify- 
ing of this sacred place; and though 
all this adornment is maybe not in 
accordance with our severe English 
taste, yet we must endeavour to 
pity and make allowance for such 
folk as are not English, poor things, 
—the wise men, for instance, who 
once brought very costly offerings 
to a very humble place. 

Our friends visit the adjoining 
** Chapel of the Magi,” which rather 
unfortunately perpetuates the be- 
lief that it was to the Grotto of 
the Nativity that they came 
(whereas St Matthew distinctly 
speaks of “the house,” and the 
Holy Family would probably have 
moved from the stable long before 
their visit). Northward a subter- 
ranean passage leads to the Chapels 
of St Joseph and the Holy Inno- 
cents, and thence to the grotto 
where St Jerome lived with great 
austerity and laboured with great 
diligence for thirty-five years, and 
whence he sent forth the Vulgate 
translation, as well as many other 
literary works. Hard by are the 
tombs of St Jerome and his two 
pious and learned friends, Paula 
and her daughter Eustochium. 
Leaving the subterranean grottos, 
the travellers ascend to the Latin 
Church of St Catherine, which is 
chiefly modern. Before leaving the 
church they ascend the tower, and 
gain a beautiful view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

They next visit a grotto where- 
in the Holy Family is said to 
have rested when setting forth to 
Egypt, after which they ride to 
the Grotto of the Shepherds some 
little distance east of the town. 
From this cave it is said that 
the shepherds were watching 
their flocks when the angel 
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brought them the good news of 
the Nativity. Near it has been en- 
closed a field (traditionally called 
the Field of Boaz) in which it is 
believed that Ruth once gleaned 
among the corn. This is the last 
site visited by our friends, who 
conclude the day by a pleasant 
ride back to Jerusalem in the 
glow of the setting’ sun. 


One more day shall be briefly 
described,—that devoted to an ex 
pedition to Hebron, a visit made 
by our friends nearly at the end 
of their stay in Jerusalem. He- 
bron, originally called Kiriath- 
Arba, is in the territory of Judah, 
about 20 miles to the south-west 
of Jerusalem. The travellers 
again follow the road, which for 
some distance lies on the border 
between Benjamin and Judah, 
pass Rachel’s tomb, and, leaving 
Bethlehem on the left, continue 
their way through the hill-country 


till they reach the Burak, those 
famous reservoirs known as Solo- 


mon’s Pools. There are three of 
them, massive structures built 
one below the other, so that the 
water flows from the first down 
into the second and thence into 
the third. The lowest, which is 
the finest of the three, is 194 yards 
long, 69 yards in greatest breadth, 
and in some places 48 feet deep. 
They are connected with Jerusa- 
lem by an aqueduct, which, like the 
pools, is of great antiquity. The 
origin of these works is uncertain, 
but they are with probability at- 
tributed to Solomon, who is sup- 
posed to allude to them in the 
words: “I made me pools of 
water, to water therefrom the 
forest that bringeth forth trees.” 

Continuing their journey, the 
travellers reach at length their 
destination, the town of El] Khalil, 
the ancient Hebron. It stands in 
the Valley of Eshcol, whence that 
famous cluster of grapes was car- 
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ried off by Joshua and the rest of 
the spies, and where the vine is 
still cultivated and grows better 
than elsewhere in Palestine. 

The travellers go first to a large 
stone building which calls itself 
a hotel, remarkable for its ori- 
ental absence of furniture. Here 
they ask for a room in which to 
eat their luncheon, a _ request 
which is readily granted by the 
landlord, aged sixteen, a Jewish 
lad of quite abnormal intelligence. 
He is fully capable of managing 
the establishment, and is in all 
things to be relied on, though, if 
you take him at unawares, you 
may perhaps find him, with a few 
select friends, engaged in a bol- 
stering match. He undertakes 
to show his visitors the sights of 
Hebron, and they presently set 
forth under his guidance. On 
their way to visit Abraham’s oak, 
they make a short cut through a 
vineyard where they have an 
opportunity of examining an 
Eastern wine-press, a rectangular 
trough hewn in the rock. In it 
some rain- water has collected, 
wherein float the skins of last 
year’s grapes. This wine-press is 
a small specimen, and there is 
only room for two treaders to 
work at once. Not far off is the 
little watch-tower in which, when 
the grapes are ripening, the owner 
takes up his abode with his house- 
hold, that a sharp look-out may 
be kept against prospective thieves. 
Our friends will now find more 
intelligible those words of the 
parable: “There was a certain 
householder which planted a vine- 
yard, and hedged it round about, 
and digged a wine-press in it, and 
butlt a tower.” 

Abraham’s oak (supposed to 
stand on the site of that under 
which Abraham spread his tent 
and entertained angels) is a vener- 
able old terebinth, and is, more- 
over, the last representative of the 
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ancient oaks of Mamre. Having 
admired the hoary giant, our 
friends climb the neighbouring 
height to the Greek hospice, from 
the roof of which they look at the 
same view as that seen by Abraham 
when, from this or one of the sur- 
rounding heights, “he looked to- 
ward Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
toward all the land of the plain, 
and beheld, and lo, the smoke of 
the land went up as the smoke of 
a furnace.” 

The most interesting object in 
Hebron is that building to which 
our travellers now repair, and 
which, beyond all manner of doubt, 
covers that cave of Machpelah 
which Abraham bought of Ephron 
the Hittite (that thoroughly ori- 
ental bargainer, with his speeches 
of boundless politeness and his eye 
to the main chance), the sepulchre 
of Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, Rebecca, 
and Leah, and wherein no doubt 


still reposes the mummy of Jacob. 
It is now in the hands of the 
Mohammedans, who iniquitously 
exclude therefrom not only Chris- 


tians but Jews also. All that our 
travellers are allowed to do (and 
that probably not without some 
uncompromising Arabic curses) is 
to advance near enough to the 
entrance to enable them to put 
their hands through a hole in the 
masonry, and feel the rock of the 
cave. This is an interesting cer- 
emony, and, moreover, if you are 
very fortunate, you may chance to 
find, by feeling for it, a Hebrew 
letter to Father Abraham, written 
by one of his present descendants, 
and posted to him through this 
hole in the wall. Only, pray, be 
sure to replace it carefully. 
Somewhat disconsolately the 
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travellers wander round this outer 
wall, which is ancient Jewish 
handiwork, and contains huge 
stones with drafted edges, from 
12 to 38 feet long. Then, having 
explored the narrow lanes of the 
town and seen something of the 
primitive manufacture of glass 
ornaments (apparently the chief 
industry of modern Hebron), they 
set forth on their return journey. 

This is the last expedition made 
by our friends from Jerusalem. 
Their departure on the camping 
journey has been fixed for Easter 
Monday, and already Cesar is 
busily employed in engaging men, 
horses, and mules to accompany 
them. At the father’s suggestion, 
the little company includes Yuseph, 
who, whenever in the streets of 
Jerusalem he meets any of our 
travellers, beams with unspeakable 
delight. Indeed, as Philippa ob- 
serves, the father now finds him- 
self “at the head of a tribe,” and 
cannot appear at the hotel door 
but he is immediately pounced up- 
on by half-a-dozen mighty Syrians, 
who insist on helping him to 
mount his steed, protesting that 
they are “all his servants.” All 
the arrangements are made and all 
expenses defrayed by the experi- 
enced Czsar, who bids fair, in the 
organisation of his little army, to 
rival the genius of his namesake 
the illustrious Gaius. <A contract 
is drawn up by which he under- 
takes to conduct the seven trav- 
ellers through the country, feed 
them, and supply them with every 
possible comfort, for the sum of 
£7 per day, which includes all ex- 
penses whatsoever. Finally the 
contract is signed, and the day of 
departure approaches. 


VII.—A DAY’S JOURNEY FROM JERUSALEM. 


It is the morning of Easter 
Monday. Preliminaries are over, 


and at about ten o’clock our trav- 
ellers leave Jerusalem by the 
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Jaffa Gate, and set forth on their 
journey through the country. 
Their first halt is at the so-called 
Tombs of the Kings, an elaborate 
rock-hewn mausoleum on the 
southern bank of the Valley of 
the Kidron. These tombs were 
at one time supposed to be those 
of the kings of Judah, and M. de 
Saulcy even pointed out the very 
slab which formed the cover of 
David’s sarcophagus; but, alas! 
this slab has since been proved 
to date from a time more modern 
than that of Constantine. The 
mausoleum has now been identi- 
fied as that of Queen Helena, a 
Proselyte of the Gate in the first 
century of our era. She was the 
widow of Monobazus, king of the 
Assyrian province of Adiabene, 
and lived at Jerusalem. During 
the famine in the reign of Claudius 
(that same famine predicted by 
Agabus in Acts xi, 28) she showed 
great liberality in relieving the 
sufferings of the poorer Jews. 
Her tomb (which she caused to 
be prepared during her lifetime) 
is mentioned by Josephus, Pau- 
sanias, Eusebius, and Father Hie- 
rome, and the details given by 
those writers agree with the] sit- 
uation of these “Tombs of the 
Kings.” 

Our friends explore with candles 
the rock-hewn chambers and pas- 
sages; but what interests them 
most is the “rolling stone” which 
closes the entrance to the tombs. 
It is a flat circular slab of consid- 
erable thickness and great weight, 
working in a groove cut in the 
rock, As this groove is inclined 
upward from the opening, it would 
require great force to roll the 
stone aside so as to effect an 
entrance. The slab is exactly and 
smoothly cut, fitting nicely into 
its place, so that it could easily 
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be secured by a seal to the rock of 
the actual entrance. Such a stone 
may well have covered the open- 
ing of that ather rock-hewn tomb, 
and a sight of it gives a natural 
and intelligible meaning to the 
question — “Who shall roll us 
away the ‘stone from the door of 
the sepulchre?” 

Leaving the tombs, our friends 
ascend Mount Scopus by the old 
Damascus road (which is no road 
now, only a rocky mountain-track), 
treading in some places the ancient 
Roman pavement (now rough and 
dilapidated) once passed over by 
St Paul on his memorable journey. 

“T suppose he too went to 
Damascus on horseback,” says 
Sebaste, doubtfully. 

‘* How else could he have gone ?” 
says Sophia. ‘Can you not im- 
agine the clatter of his horse’s 
hoofs as he galloped over these 
very paving-stones? I am sure 
he went at the top of his speed 
on that occasion ; and ‘those that 
were with him’ (i.¢., his muleteers 
with the baggage) had to keep up 
as best they might.” 

“Our last sight of Jerusalem !” 
exclaims the Sister, presently ; and 
all the riders stop and turn to 
gaze down for the last time on 
the Holy City, which they may 
never see again. What is the 
last view for them is the first for 
such pilgrims as approach Jerusa- 
lem from the north, and they have 
memorialised it by the erection of 
sundry little pillars built up of 
loose stones, not unlike those used 
for landmarks! between the slips of 
land belonging to different owners. 

“Tt is an old Fellahin custom,” 
says the Sister, “to erect memo- 
rial pillars ; and I suppose Jacob’s 
pillar at Bethel was much like 
these, except that it consisted of 
a single stone.” 





1 « Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark ” must have been a much- 
needed law when that landmark consisted merely of a few loose stones, 
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Onward once more fare thetravel- 
lers, and presently Ozsar the drago- 
man points to a village perched 
high on a hill. “That, ladies,” 
says he, “is Gibeah of Saul.” 

“Tt deserves its name of Gib- 
eah,” says Sophia, the Hebrew 
scholar. “It is unmistakably a 
city on a hill.” 

* Go on, Sophia,” says Sebaste ; 
“it is a well-known fact that you 
have by heart the whole of that 
voluminous ‘Treasury of Bible 
Knowledge’ which you packed up 
in your bag this morning (I pity 
the mule who carries it!), so you 
must hold forth, please.” 

“T don’t remember much about 
that town, though,” says Sophia, 
“except that, before Saul’s time, 
it is called Gibeah of Benjamin. 
It was here that there was that 
terrible massacre of the tribe of 
Benjamin in the time of the Judges ; 
and in the account of it, the war- 
riors living in Gibeah are said to 
be ‘seven hundred chosen men.’ 
Saul lived there, and Jonathan 
once held it with one thousand 
men against the Philistines.” 

“Well done!” says the Sister ; 
“you are an inexhaustible fund 
of information. Now there, on 
that other hill, are the ruins of the 
ancient Nob. Some one must re- 
ally tell us what happened there.” 

Philippa suggests that the Taber- 
nacle was there in Saul’s days, 
and that it was at this place that 
David ate the shewbread, and ob- 
tained from Ahimelech the priest 
the sword of Goliath. 

All this time Neby Samwil, the 
Mizpeh of Samuel’s days, is full 
in view on its lofty summit some 
distance to the west. 

With so many places of interest 
to see and discuss, the morning 
flies away, and the wanderers find 
themselves at the khan of the 
village of Bireh, which Ozsar 
says is a suitable place for the 
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mid-day rest. Here he sets forth 
for their delectation a charming 
repast, which they eat seated on 
rugs on the stone terrace in the 
shade of the building. 

“This is the ancient Beeroth,” 
says Cesar, and every one turns 
to Sophia for further information. 
Whereupon she draws out of her 
satchel a small Bible, finds the 
ninth chapter of Joshua, and reads 
aloud the story of the Hivite 
cities—Gibeon and Chephirah, and 
Kiriath -jearim, and this same 
Beeroth,—how the people “did 
work wilily” that they might 
make a treaty with Joshua, and 
escape the impending destruction ; 
how they “went and made as 
if they had been ambassadors, and 
took old sacks upon their asses, 
and wine-skins, old and rent and 
bound up; and old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet, and old 
garments upon them ; and all the 
bread of their provision was dry, 
and was become mouldy. And 
they went to Joshua unto the 
camp at Gilgal, and said unto him, 
and to the men of Israel, We are 
come from a far country; now 
therefore make ye a covenant with 
us,”—and how eventually “ Joshua 
made them that day hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the 
congregation, and for the altar of 
the Lord.” 

“There is a further interest 
about this place,” says the Sister, 
“for there is a tradition that it 
was here that the Holy Child was 
missed by His parents as they were 
returning from the Feast. You 
know, even now, travellers often 
rest here the first night after leav- 
ing Jerusalem. I suppose, too, 
that the khan of those days where 
the travellers would probably rest 
would be likely to stand on the 
same site as this presentone. But 
now we must go and explore that 
beautiful ruin, which is a Gothic 
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church dating from the days of 
the Crusaders, and built by the 
Knights Templars.” 

On the way to the ruin, the 
travellers are followed by six or 
seven pretty little girls, dark-eyed, 
and with bright, glowing faces, 
who hover about them in timid 
wonder and curiosity, like so many 
shy little birds. Their tiny bare 
feet trip lightly over the rough 
stones, and they dart about with 
wonderful grace and activity, some- 
times venturing to stretch out a 
gentle little hand and wonderingly 
touch the marvellous and outland- 
ish dress of one or other of the 
ladies. As for their own dresses, 
they are old and worn, but bright- 
coloured still, and a thousand times 
more picturesque and graceful than 
any European garb. 

“Oh look, Miss Philippa,” says 
Elizabeth, “at this child’s head- 
dress!” And putting aside the 


little girl’s veil, she brings to light 


a roll of large silver coins threaded 
close together and bound round 
the head, closely surrounding the 
little forehead, and forming a very 
becoming ornament. This is the 
little maiden’s dowry, and the 
whole of her pecuniary property. 

While the horses are being sad- 
dled for the afternoon’s ride, some 
of the sisters amuse themselves by 
watching a group of women (prob- 
ably the mothers of those merry 
little girls) who are engaged in 
washing clothes near the wall of 
the khan. ‘‘ How handsome they 
are,” says Irene, “ with their dark 
bright eyes and rich glowing 
colour, and how gracefully they 
group themselves round the water- 
trough !” 

* And how picturesque their 
bright dresses are!” says Sebaste. 
“There must surely be something 
radically wrong about the Euro- 
pean mind which makes us all 
‘dress so hideously.” 
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“ Mount, ladies!” sings out the 
cheerful voice of the Cesar, and 
the cavalcade is soon again on the 
move. About an hour’s march 
brings the travellers to Beitin, 
the ancient Bethel, now in ruins, 
among which appears the little 
village of modern Arab huts. 
Irene, who has been studying the 
guide-book in her palanquin, calls 
every one’s attention to the re- 
mains of an ancient reservoir, in 
the bottom of which, now covered 
with grass, rise two springs, at 
which, says Irene, Abraham’s cat- 
tle used to drink when he had 
pitched his tent at Bethel, and 
from which Sarah’s maidens used 
to draw water, as do the Arabesses 
at the present day. 

“T wonder where is the exact 
spot on which Jacob slept,” says 
Philippa. ‘Some of those stones 
on the hillside are really just the 
right shape for pillows. And I 
wonder where was the oak under 
which they buried Deborah, 
Rachel’s nurse ; and whether there 
is anything left of Jeroboam’s 
temple, where the man of God 
from Judah cried against the 
idolatrous altar; and where is the 
site of that old prophet’s house 
‘who dwelt in Bethel,’ and de- 
ceived him to his destruction?” 

“And I wonder,” chimes in 
Sophia, “what the town looked 
like when Elijah and Elisha passed 
through it on that memorable day 
of Elijah’s departure. But we 
must stay here for days if we wish 
to remember half the familiar inci- 
dents which happened at Bethel!” 

“And I am afraid we must 
really push on,” says the Sister, 
“if we are to reach Turmus Aya 
to-night.” 

So onward moves the procession, 
climbing along rocky hillsides 
where the great boulders often 
seem to preclude all possibility of 
getting the horses past, 
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“ But I believe,” says the father, 
“that these Syrian steeds would 
think nothing of walking up the 
dome of St Paul’s, if you set them 
at it!” 

“This is the Valley of Figs, 
sir,” says QOzsar, as the path 
descends into a deep hollow be- 
tween the hills. 

“The name is appropriate,” says 
Philippa. ‘ How beautiful the fig- 
trees look in all the glory of their 
spring greenery, planted all over 
the hillsides on terraces, and lit 
up by the westering sun!” 

“Yes,” says the Sister; “we 
shall have sunshine every day 
now, for ‘summer is now nigh 
at hand,’ to judge from the fig- 
tree.” 

So they ride on through the hill- 
country, on the border between 
Ephraim and Benjamin, always 
intensely interesting, and often 
ruggedly beautiful; and the sun 
goes down, and the night is upon 
them. The sky, which a moment 
past was aglow with the sunset, 
now suddenly fills with stars, and 
still they ride on and on in silence, 
till they seem, as though in a 
dream, to have been riding among 
those desolate hills and valleys for 
years and years, and likely to go 
on for ever. 

At last, far away in the lonely 
darkness, there appears a faint 
spark of light. All the baggage 
(as should have been mentioned 
before) has been sent on in front, 
and the travellers begin to strain 
their eyes through the darkness 


VIII.—CAMPING-OUT IN 


As Sebaste observed at the end 
of the last chapter, our travellers 
are once more at home, and a very 
charming home they find it, and 
tent-life a very enjoyable kind of ex- 
istence. You are awakened every 
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trying to make out the tents, 
which they expect to find pitched 
and ready for them. Nearer and 
nearer they approach the light, 
which must assuredly indicate 
their whereabout; but suddenly 
the light begins to move, and 
walk about, and finally develops 
into a lantern carried by one of 
the Syrian folk in charge of the 
baggage. He has come to meet 
the cavalcade, and the tents are 
still nearly a mile away. Guided 
by the light, which now goes in 
front, the riders stumble along a 
rocky track which can scarcely be 
called a path, until at last, white 
and ghostlike in the darkness, 
appear their five tents, and soon 
the tired wanderers are gathered 
round the supper-table in their 
brightly lighted and cosy sitting- 
room. 

This first day is a fair specimen 
of their three weeks’ wanderings 
between Jerusalem and Damascus. 
On Sundays they rest; and very 
delightful is that one day of still- 
ness, enjoyed alike by the seven 


‘travellers, their good Syrians, and 


the hard-worked steeds. As for 
that part of their days spent in 
the tents, it is so charmingly un- 
canny, so strangely cosy, so peace- 
fully lively, as to be altogether 
indescribably delightful. 

“ After such a long course of 
hotels,” says Sebaste, who has 
quite an unreasonable aversion to 
those useful edifices, “it really is 
charming to have a home of our 
own again!” 


PALESTINE. 


morning by the bright sunshine try- 
ing in vain to make its way through 
the many-coloured roof and walls 
of your sleeping tent (for, though 
white on the outside, the tents are 
lined with blue, on which are sewn, 
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in elaborate and graceful patterns, 
pieces of stuff of all the colours of 
the rainbow); while fascinating 
beetles and spiders are crawling 
about in every direction, wild 
flowers are pushing up their heads 
between the bright Eastern carpets 
on the ground, your dear horse is 
neighing hard by, and all the 
Syrian folk are talking Arabic at 
once. 

At about 7 a.m. on the first 
few mornings of the journey, 
Yuseph (Abu Said) is heard to 
exclaim “ Dinner ready !”—nearly 
the only English words he knows. 

“Breakfast, Yuseph, not din- 
ner,” says the father one morning, 
in gentle remonstrance ; and ever 
after, the first meal of the day is 
laconically announced as “ Brex !” 

Hereupon the travellers, having 


packed their bags, emerge from. 


their sleeping-tents, ready equipped 
for riding (their heads protected 
from the heat with huge white 


puggarees), and assemble in the 


sitting-tent. Long before break- 
fast is over, the bedrooms have 
vanished, with all therein con- 
tained, and in their stead nothing 
is to be seen but certain uncouth 
packages destined for the backs of 
baggage-mules. Over this scene 
of destruction preside the two 
Maronite Christians of the party, 
Yuseph (Abu Said) and his brother 
Butrus (Abu Elias), the cook. Be 
it observed that ‘“ Abu” signifies 
“the father of,” it being an Arab 
custom to call a man to whom you 
wish to be polite, not by his own 
name (which is a more familiar 
mode of address), but by a kind of 
surname, consisting of the name of 
his eldest son with “ Abu” pre- 
fixed. Whether, as a matter of fact, 
he has an eldest son, or any son at 
all, is quite immaterial, for if he 
should have a son, he will call him 
after his own father; so that, if you 
meet the son of ’Ali, you will be 
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quite safe in addressing him as 
Abu ’Ali, even though he be still 
a boy and unmarried. Being on 
the subject of names, we may 
further remark’ that the name 
Butrus, which looks unfamiliar 
enough to English eyes, is neither 
more nor less than Petros or Peter, 
slightly changed through the ina- 
bility of Syrian lips to pronounce 
the letter P. 

To return to the morning start. 
Leaving the two Maronite Ohris- 
tians to superintend the packing 
of the baggage, the riders mount 
their steeds, who are as fresh and 
eager as themselves, and set forth 
in procession. Truly a goodly 
sight is the cavalcade, as it moves 
through the cool, clear, morning 
air and the ceaseless Syrian sun- 
shine. First rides Cesar (Abu 
Chaleel), looking exceedingly pic- 
turesque in his costume of many 
bright but harmonious colours, his 
head protected by a kefiyeh—i.e., 
a shawl of purple silk, put on Bed- 
ouin-fashion, and kept in place by 
a coil of camel’s hair. He rides a 
beautiful Arab steed, likewise be- 
decked with Arab trappings of 
many delectable colours. Then 
follow the riders—the Sister, Phil- 
ippa, Sophia, and Sebaste; and 
finally advance the palanquins, 
remarkable and distinguished ve- 
hicles patronised by the father 
and Irene. A palanquin, be it 
observed, is something between a 
box and an arm-chair, and is slung 
between two mules—one before 
and one behind. These are con- 
ducted by various individuals, of 
whom the eldest is Mohammad 
the Druse, and the youngest is 
Hassan, a very merry young 
Syrian, who laughs all day long, 
and makes endless Arabic jokes, 
which the travellers greatly, 
though not very intelligently, en- 
joy. When not otherwise engaged 
he is generally to be observed 
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playing at hide-and-seek with his 
own shadow, pelting it with stones, 
and chaffing it in Arabic. 

Beside Irene’s palanquin trots 
Elizabeth, the maid, on a huge 
black donkey, who is quite one of 
the characters of the cavalcade, 
and who, having once made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, has very 
exalted ideas of his own dignity, 
and is not altogether free from 
affectation. Indeed he is a highly 
accomplished donkey, and has such 
musical tones in his voice that his 
bray is the marvel of all his 
hearers. So proud is he of his 
vocal accomplishments, that he 
sometimes serenades the ladies 
nearly all night, waking them up 
at intervals with falsetto brayings, 
and reaching fabulously high notes. 
Whereupon Irene’s dear little grey 
donkey (on whose back she travels 
when weary of the palanquin) will 
chime in with a bass accompani- 
ment, and the two will perform 
quite an elaborate duet. This dis- 
tinguished individual is attended 
by Yuseph the Jew-boy, commonly 
called Little Yuseph to distinguish 
him from Abu Said. He is aged 
seventeen, and is the youngest of 
the party. Poor little Yuseph ! 
Why he is so sat upon by the rest 
is a mystery, but he seems to be 
always in hot water on one ac- 
count or another. He has plenty 
of pluck, however, and sometimes, 
it is probable, hits pretty hard 
with his smart speeches. 

The procession is closed by Abu 
Hassan, the Master of the Horse, 
who owns nearly all the steeds. 
He keeps a vigilant eye on the 
riders, so that if your saddle is 
loose, and you don’t wish to get 
down and have it rectified, you 
must ride behind him or a long 
way in front. 

Of course this processional order 
is not long maintained, but the 
start is always made in good style. 
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The travellers do from four to five 
hours’ riding in the morning, and 
very rough riding it is sometimes ; 
but their Syrian horses seem rather 
to enjoy than otherwise the rocky 
mountain-tracks which go by the 
name of roads hereabout, and, 
after laboriously climbing up one 
side of a mountain’s shoulder and 
down the other, will be quite as 
ready as their riders for a good 
canter over the deliciously smooth 
plains which lie between in the 
valleys. 

Somewhere between twelve and 
one o’clock the travellers generally 
arrive at some delightfully shady 
nook, often by a stream of water, 
surrounded by the lovely wild- 
flowers which grow everywhere in 
wonderful profusion. Then the 
riders spring from their saddles 
and recline on the » while 
forth from Abu Hassan’s saddle- 
bags appear so many good things 
of the edible kind that one begins 
to suspect that he is not unac- 
quainted with magic arts, and that 
those same saddle-bags are one of 
those enchanted contrivances that 
the Arabian Nights’ heroes used to 
carry about with them. Bright 
carpets are spread in the shade for 
the travellers to sit on round the 
white table-cloth, which is soon re- 
splendent with metal plates and 
tumblers. Heartily do they all 
pity their unfortunate friends at 
home in their stuffy dining-rooms, 
as they luxuriously recline round 
their hypethral repast. 

After luncheon the Sister al- 
ways makes a charming sketch ; 
but the rest (if there is no ruin 
to be explored) are generally con- 
tent, after their hot march, to lie 
still in the shade and think of 
nothing. Even Philippa; gener- 
ally so energetic, has never been 
known to do anything more violent 
than making a daisy-chain for El 
Adham, her coal-black horse, to 
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wear round his huge neck. It 
scarcely harmonises with his sin- 
ister expression of countenance ; 
but it is touching to see that hard- 
mouthed steed wearing this grace- 
ful token of his mistress’s esteem 
and affection, which, says Philippa, 
he deeply reciprocates, though he 
is too strong-minded to show it. 

The mid-day rest generally lasts 
two hours or more, after which 
time every one suddenly wakes up, 
the horses are saddled, and, as soon 
as their riders are on their backs, 
they prove themselves as fresh as 
ever after their rest. So forward 
once more fare the travellers, 
riding through scenery which is 
always intensely interesting and 
sometimes very beautiful, hardly 
believing that they are seeing at 
last with their own eyes all those 
places (with long-familiar names) 
that it was always so hard to pic- 
ture to one’s self as real towns 
and villages, mountains and val- 
leys, streams and springs. 

When nothing else claims their 
attention, they are never weary 
of admiring the wonderful wild- 
flowers. Nearly all our most 
beautiful garden - flowers seem to 
grow wild in Palestine (“ the 
Crusaders brought them home to 
Europe,” says the Sister),—not 
here and there in nooks and cor- 
ners, but everywhere in masses of 
brilliant colour. Over the rockiest 
mountains grow purple and white 
cyclamen, crimson anemones, small 
purple iris, tall hollyhocks, and 
hundreds more or less familiar but 
not less beautiful flowers. The 
grassy slopes are sometimes all 
ablaze with large golden marguer- 
ites, among which rise up stately 
purple flags quite as large as our 
cultivated ones. Down in the 
valleys the “field” is often purple 
with broad beds of gladiolus, while 
tall yellow irises skirt the banks 
of the streams. Every day during 
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the three weeks’ journey to Da- 
mascus the wanderers come upon 
new flowers in endless variety of 
shape and colour, till their multi- 
tude is quite béwildering. 

The afternoon ride lasts from 
two to three hours. The mid-day 
rest gives the baggage-mules time 
to come up and pass on to the 
camping-ground, so that the travel- 
lers, on their arrival, find their 
tents pitched and ready to receive 
them. Sometimes they come 
upon them suddenly as they wind 
round the shoulder of a mountain ; 
sometimes they see them miles 
away, a mere speck of white on 
one of the broad green plains. 

Arrived at the camp, the travel- 
lers are welcomed by Abu Said, 
who, knowing no language but 
Arabic, speaks not, but expresses 
by all manner of signs, and more 
especially by his beaming coun- 
tenance, his joy at their safe ar- 
rival. He has long ago set out 
the teacups in the shade of the 
sitting- tent, and now from the 
kitchen, where Butrus has been 
brewing it, forth comes the wel- 
come tea. 

The interval between this re- 
fection and sunset is sometimes 
the most delightful part of the 
whole day. The Oxsar is won- 
derfully clever in choosing pretty 
camping-grounds, Sometimes the 
tents are nestled among a group 
of olive-trees ; often they are close 
to a tiny stream of clear water, 
and surrounded on all sides by 
the wonderful wild-flowers. If 
there is nothing of special interest 
to be seen, the sisters stray about 
near the tents, revelling in beauti- 
ful scenery and lovely flowers, and 
forgetting the fatigue of their long 
ride. Then, perhaps, Irene will 
read aloud to the father, who is 
resting in the sitting-tent, the last 
contributions to the Family Jour- 
nal; while Sophia and Sebaste 
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spread a rug on the grass in the 
shade of their tent, and recline 
thereon to read their daily chapter 
of Greek Testament. The Sister, 
catching sight of them as she sits 
working at her sketch, whispers 
to Philippa, reclining at her feet, 
“What an edifying picture of 
piety and learning!” 

After a time Philippa joins 
them, and then one of the three 
reads aloud a few chapters from 
the Old Testament, which (like 
Piety and Learning with the 
Greek Testament) they are read- 
ing straight through ; but in the 
course of these chapters they in- 
variably come across some allusion 
to the very place they are in, or 
at least to that which they rode 
through yesterday, or the village 
near which they camped the night 
before last. 

Before they are aware, the 
shadows grow long, the sunset 


glows red in the west, the sun 
dips below the horizon, and sud- 
denly the night has come, and the 
dark-blue sky is filled with bril- 


liant stars. Star-gazing is now 
the business of the moment, but 
too soon are all poetical musings 
and high-sonled imaginings rudely 
put to flight by the voice of 
Yuseph (Abu Said), who suddenly 
ejaculates, “Dinner ready!” in a 
peremptory tone of voice which 
commands attention. This candle- 
light meal is the cosiest of the 
day. Abu Said waits at table, 
and before long the Cesar ap- 
pears on the scene, and there 
ensues a discussion of plans for 
the morrow. It is now that the 
imperator appears to greatest ad- 
vantage. On his shoulders rests 
all the responsibility of conduct- 
ing the travellers through the 
country, feeding them, and pro- 
viding for their safety; and he 
soon proves himself fully equal to 
the task he has undertaken. Yet 
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he is almost the youngest of the 
whole party, and quite as enter- 
prising and full of fun as befits 
his boyish years,—indeed he has 
once or twice been detected in 
something very like a romp with 
dear old Abu Said; but he is as 
careful and considerate as if he 
were sixty, and certainly more 
obliging. When he appears dur- 
ing the evening meal, the sisters 
seize the opportunity of making 
all the wild suggestions they can 
think of, which are received by 
Cesar with the utmost gravity, 
and generally carried out with 
astonishing success. 

If you wish to see the sitting- 
room at its cosiest, you must peep 
into it one evening during the 
interval of an hour or two between 
dinner and bed-time. Outside, the 
lonely moonlight stillness is broken 
only by the sound of the jackals 
and hyenas whining in the dis- 
tance, but daring not to approach 
the tents; while inside the tent 
is brightly illuminated by candles, 
from which the light falls on the 
many-coloured roof and walls, and 
on the gorgeous carpets which 
cover the ground. A beautiful 
bouquet of flowers is placed in the 
middle of the table, round which 
sit the family-party on camp-stools. 
The father and Irene are writing 
home-letters, which they hope to 
post at some indefinite point of 
future time ; Sophia (who has an 
exceedingly topographic mind) is 
intently studying a map of Pales- 
tine ; the Sister is writing her diary ; 
Sebaste is reading in admiring 
silence the Family Journal’s latest 
pages, written by Philippa, who sits 
opposite hemming the white table- 
cloth. 

Suddenly Sebaste looks up. 
“ Philippa,” says she, “ when we 
get home to England, and I write 
a book about our travels ¥ 

“ Another book, Sebaste!” ex- 
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claims Philippa. “Why, you 
have written dozens of books in 
imagination, and not one of them 
has come into existence yet.” 

“T assure you,” says Sebaste, 
“that they are all, a whole library 
of them, entirely existent—sub- 
jectively, in my own mind. I 
suppose you don’t disbelieve in 
the reality of subjective exist- 
ences? For my part, I believe 
them to be fully as real as objective 
ones—if not more so.” 

“She is unbearable!” exclaims 
Philippa,shuddering. “ Just fancy, 
Sister! I distinctly heard her this 
morning, while we were riding 
through the Plain of Esdraelon, 
trying to prove to Sophia that 
space, like time, is a mere con- 
vention, and has no existence ex- 
cept in our own minds— meaning, 
of course, that she does not care in 
the least for any of the sacred 
sites.” 

“ Meaning nothing of the kind !” 
says Sebaste, indignantly. “TI be- 
lieve that a really philosophic 
mind would appreciate these places 
more than any other ; for though it 
might possibly be less affected by 
the identity of space (though I 
don’t see why it should), it would 
certainly be far less troubled by 
the discrepancy in time.” 

“Sebaste really must be sup- 
pressed somehow !” says Philippa. 
“Cannot you say anything to stop 
her, Sister ?” 

“Our learned friend,” says the 
Sister, who can be exceedingly 
ironical on occasion,—“our learned 
friend forgets, perhaps, that we 
have not all, like her, fathomed the 
depths of Platonic metaphysics, so 
that we are scarcely capable of ap- 
preciating her profound and edify- 
ing discourse.” 

Poor Sebaste looks as thoroughly 
annihilated as Philippa could wish, 


and has serious thoughts (by way 
of hiding her diminishéd head) of 
subsiding under the table and 
staying there. But, with a desper- 
ate resolution to brave it out, she 
turns to Philippa and says depre- 
catingly, “I only wished to ask 
you, Philippa, whether (as, for my 
part, I find tent-life antipathetic 
to literary activity, and my own 
diary is in abeyance) I may, in 
writing my hypothetically - to - be- 
published book, make use of the 
Family Journal, and more especi- 
ally of your brilliant contributions 
thereto.” 

“Oh, certainly !” says Philippa, 
hurriedly ; “anything for a quiet 
life.” 

“My dears,” says the father, 
looking round at’ his daughters, 
“it is nine o’clock, and we are to 
start early to-morrow.” 

Whereupon ink-pots are shut 
and books laid down. Sophia 
sighs heavily as she folds up her 
map. ‘The mountains never will 
come out right,” she says, —the first 
remark that has crossed her silent 
lips all the evening. 

“ Take off those spectacles, dear,” 
suggests Sebaste. “You would 
really get on better without them.” 

“And be always up in the 
clouds; like you,” retorts Sophia 
the practical. 

Good - nights ensue, and the 
ladies, leaving the father to sleep 
in the sitting-tent, emerge into the 
moonlight, and move away two 
and two over the dewy grass to- 
wards the three bedrooms, star-gaz- 
ing as they go. 

The watch is set, the rest of the 
Syrians settle down for the night, 
the Cesar makes his final rounds, 
and his cheerful “‘ Good night, sir!” 
“Good night, ladies!” is the last 
sound before the little camp finally 
subsides into silence. 
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THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT. 


One of the rarest qualities found 
in autobiographies is the continu- 
ity of vital power, by which I 
mean the equality of impression- 
ability manifested by the writer. 
The biography of one individual 
written by another may be com- 
plete, —it is framed within the 
circle of his own subsisting forces ; 
whereas the record of events 
written by their own agent is 
under chronological and varying 
influences—the impressions of ma- 
turity differing from those of youth, 
and those of jlater years almost 
invariably lacking the direct and 
fiery impulse of unexhausted time. 
Obviously, no autobiography can 


aim at being a Life; but its chief 
defects lie in the inequality to 
receive, and therefore convey, im- 


pressions. An autobiography is 
mostly a collection of notes, not 
necessarily, or to the reader’s ap- 
preciation, made by one and the 
same person; and here is to be 
found the superiority of Madame 
de Gontaut’s book. It is a thor- 
oughly equal and homogeneous 
production — equal from first to 
last in its peculiar qualities of 
impressionability, and one from 
beginning to end with the mind 
whence it springs. From 1780 
to 1836, over the space of fifty-six 
years, these extraordinarily sin- 
cere and interesting pages are the 
work of one and the same person : 
they are experiences of public and 
private life, chronicled throughout 


I. 


with the same impartiality and 
the same unabated vigour. 

It is owing to this sustained 
level of thought and conscience that 
we can say with perfect truth that 
never have the historic aspects of 
the so-called great French Rev- 
olution been so dispassionately 
described, or the more homely 
dramatic incidents of the July 
Revolution more feelingly told. 
Neither have the bearings of these 
two events upon each other ever 
been made more clear to the 
reader’s eye. 

Nor could it be otherwise, if 
one reflects that, although half a 
century elapses between the two 
periods of time, their narrator is 
the same: they are the work of 
a witness in whom no intellectual 
or moral change has taken place. 

These souvenirs of Madame de 
Gontaut constitute pre-eminently 
a pleasant book. Pleasant to read, 
because so evidently pleasant to 
write ; and pleasant to write, be- 
cause so unmistakably interesting 
to have lived through. And yet, 
notice the dates: between 1780-89 
and 1836 we count the overthrow 
of a dynasty over a thousand years 
old, the destruction of two thrones 
(one by the guillotine), the crimes 
of a military despotism, the mis- 
eries of the “ emigration,” and the 
temporary ruin of all the vari- 
ous creeds on which the peace, 
prosperity, and worldly honour 
of French civilisation had been 
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evolving itself for centuries. Such 
a succession of “ mind-quakes ” (if 
I may be allowed the expression) 
are, within so comparatively short 
a period, not to be paralleled with- 
in the annals of the Western world ; 
and yet—we repeat it advisedly— 
Madame de Gontaut’s ‘Memoirs’ 
are an undeniably pleasant book, 
for the pleasantness of it centres in 
herself. Not that she is indifferent 
to, or in any degree unmindful of, 
the sufferings of others—quite the 
contrary; but there is in her a 
steady, internal, moral sunlight 
that shines unfailingly over all 
things, is never dimmed, and 
never vacillates,—neither dazzling 
by any sudden exultation nor per- 
turbing the spirit by any sudden 
eclipse. It is truly the story of 


an existence, or a mind, equal to 
any fate, and, in its firm serenity, 
superior to all circumstance. 

In one phrase of her own lies 
the best explanation of all she 


was and all she did. After recall- 
ing one of the worst disasters 
of her emigration experiences,— 
“You may,” she says, “‘my dear 
children, perhaps accuse me of 
making too light of all vicissi- 
tudes. You would be wrong: 
God has simply endowed me with 
the faculty of making the best of 
His severest inflictions ; and I be- 
lieve this to be the surest proof of 
real faith, and the only way of living 
through life without repining.” 
Madame de Gontaut was born 
in Paris in 1773, of one of the 
most distinguished of so-called 
Court families, but not one of the 
most prejudiced. Prejudice, as the 
word has come to be understood, 
was of later growth. The pos- 
sessors of the highest worldly goods 
felt—many of them—-so relatively 
safe in their possessions, that what 
was later on abused as “ privilege ” 
was till the close of the seventeenth 
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century regarded as a simple right, 
altogether unobjected to. With 
much to be complained of, no doubt, 
there was a large amount of hu- 
manity afloat, and Reform was 
still a term meaning Progress in 
which all classes could join ; it was 
not as yet indicative of class war- 
fare, still less of any offending 
arrogance of caste. 

There were among the highest 
a vast number so contented with 
what Fate had awarded them, so 
unperplexed by suspicions of in- 
security, that they could afford to 
live on easy terms with their own 
good luck, and enjoy the pleasures 
of existence without being as yet 
troubled by any uncomfortable 
notions of public obligations to 
their inferiors. The sentimental- 
isms of the Rousseau school had 
not yet attained to their full prac- 
tice of authority ; did not yet reign 
to the absolute detriment of kindly 
affability, as it was generally called. 
The genial philanthropy which was 
beginning to assert itself was a 
kind of fashion, a manner of charm, 
added to other distinctions—rather 
agracethanavirtue. The rigidity 
of the manners and principles of 
the seventeenth century had dis- 
appeared with the sway of etiquette 
under the Grand Roi, and the civil- 
ian dignity of constitutional or par- 
liamentary rule had notsucceeded it. 
A great deal was already loosened, 
very little was accepted as estab- 
lished, and the untrammelled, well- 
satisfied “upper ten thousand” in 
France exercised a cheerful su- 
premacy over any of the misgiv- 
ings that might be on the eve of 
tormenting the brains of messiewrs 
les idéologues or les philosophes. 

Spite of John Law, who was 
not comprehended for a hundred 
years to come, and of the Regent, 
who was put out of court as a 
coiner of base currency, money— 
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mere money—had attained to none 
of the vilifying predominance it 
has achieved since then. Until 
long after 1789 it had compara- 
tively no overbearing significance, 
disposed of no sanction, was neither 
an equalising nor in any sense a 
consecrating medium. 

For instance, among the “ good 
families” (the real gentry) of pro- 
vincial France, the advantages of 
more or less wealth were but slight- 
ly taken into account, because the 
struggle to seem wealthy prompt- 
ed no one’s efforts. Appearances 
were nowhere yet a power; and 
this state of things endured in 
French civilisation perhaps longer 
than in any other country. As 
a matter of fact, it remains un- 
deniable that before the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 there existed in the 
aristocracy of France a considerable 
number of men and women whose 
hearts and minds were, on the 
whole, almost as open to the liberal 
ideas of the period as were those 
of their neighbours of England or 
Scotland. 

Madame de Gontaut’s father, 
Monsieur de Montault, belonged 
to a race proverbial for its inde- 
pendence. At fifty-nine he married 
a bride of sixteen, and to his Bur- 
gundian wife and the only child 
she bore him brought the frank 
gay qualities of the Gascon blood, 
which make perfect assimilation 
with Pyrenean mountaineers so 
easy to nearly all foreign nations. 
Mademoiselle de Coulommiers was 
fairly well dowered, and of a sweet- 
ness of disposition that never failed 
her. Until the death of the head 
of the family, their wedded life 
was one of uninterrupted happi- 
ness. Perhaps the chief charac- 
teristic of the race—that which 
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most marked its domestic habits 
—was its entire simplicity, and 
from very early days the readiness 
with which it submitted to Eng- 
lish influences. 

At seven years old Mademoiselle 
de Montault was introduced to the 
gala aspects of Court life by being, 
not held, but led to the baptismal 
font by Louis X VIII. (then Comte 
de Provence),' who, with his Saxon 
consort, stood her sponsors at her 
birth. For this magnificent occa- 
sion she was awarded the honours 
of le grand habit au grand Panier, 
and invited, with other children of 
her own age and rank, to a récep- 
tion, presided over by Marie An- 
toinette. But, as has been already 
noted, these exceptional distinc- 
tions marred none of the simplicity 
common to well-disposed and ex- 
cellently well-trained natures—no 
artificial distinctions being made 
of undue account. M. de Mont- 
ault had always been used to 
princes; he was an officer at fif- 
teen, shared in all the campaigns 
of the famous guerre de sept ans, 
and returned to Versailles covered 
with honours and wounds. He 
had been educated with the three 
brothers, Louis XVI., Louis 
XVIII.,- and Charles X., and 
was, in fact, menin du Dauphin, 
who became king as Louis XVI. 
But nothing of all this ever 
troubled his equanimity, or in 
the slightest measure modified 
the cordial frankness of the Gas- 
con gentleman he remained to the 
end of his life. 

As for his daughter, Madame 
de Gontaut, destined to form the 
“children of France” (her future 
sovereigns), a succession of strange 
chances made of her, almost from 
her cradle, an Englishwoman. 





1 The formality of this first entry into existence was often made at a relatively 
advanced period, in order that it might be a pretext for what were frequently 


really brilliant festivities. 
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The first step of the little god- 
daughter of Louis X VIII. towards 
the ceremonious regions of le grand 
monde was, curiously enough, taken 
in the direction of Madame de 
Genlis. Following immediately on 
the very informal formal /éte at 
Trianon (after the baptism and the 
grand habit), on which occasion 
she had been much applauded in 
Racine’s ‘Iphigénie,’ and received 
the compliments in verse of the 
celebrated Chevalier de Boufilers, 
the accident of a marriage put 
Mademoiselle de Montault into 
close contact with the very im- 
perfectly known lady who, what- 
ever her pedantries or pretensions 
or other absurdities, certainly gave 
to the whole Orleans family their 
British notions, and the peculi- 
arities of their British habits and 
manners, 

“One of my father’s nephews,” 
writes Madame de Gontaut, “ the 
Vicomte de Valence, married a 
daughter of Madame de Genlis, 
and from this circumstance an 
intimacy became natural between 
my mother and Madame de Genlis, 
leading also to one between the 
offspring of ‘ Egalite’ [then Duc 
d’Orleans] and myself. These were 
the two Ducs de Chartres and 
Montpensier, the Comte de Beau- 
jolais, and Mademoiselle (later on 
the far-famed Madame) Adelaide.” 

The account given by Madame 
de Gontaut of the situation held 
by Madame de Genlis in the fam- 
ily over which she was appoint- 
ed to exercise absolute control 
is of the highest interest, for it 
explains much of the future, both 
as regards the Orleans Princes 
themselves and also Madame de 
Gontaut. 

The record of her first impres- 
sions marks clearly how her intui- 
tions were necessarily English, and 
how inevitably she grew, not into 
a mere Anglomane or a Franco- 


Angluise, like so many of her 
compatriots, but into a thorough 
genuine Briton, whose fundamental 
instincts, thoughts, principles, and 
habits of life and action were all 
unmistakably British—sometimes 
even more Scottish than merely 
English, as was evidenced by her 
stay at Holyrood. 

It is here she stands alone, ab- 
solutely unique of her kind. This 
double nature asserts itself so 
supremely in her, that, while her 
every thought is what would be 
that of a born British gentle- 
woman, she, at the same time, lives 
the most perfect type, the very 
ideal, of what only a true French 
lady of former days ever knew 
how to be. Her grace is so digni- 
fied, her dignity so full of grace, 
that the impression of the twin 
nationality fairly bewilders you, 
and the sole solution seems to lie 
in the word “simplicity.” It is 
in the simplicity once common to 
both origins where alone the ex- 
planation of the enigma is to be 
discovered. 

We will now revert to what 
she quotes of Madame de Genlis, 
and the inconceivable influence she 
exercised. 


“The enthusiasm,” writes Madame 
de Gontaut, “that was on all occa- 
sions manifested for their instructress 
by the entire family of the Princes, 
was naturally most quickly shared in 
by me. I should have been ashamed 
to prove myself deficient in a feel- 
ing of such a passionately romantic 
description, as all those around me 
were daily carrying to such excessive 
heights! I have with my own eyes 
seen the Princes and their sister, 
Mademoiselle, kneel down to kiss the 

ound on which the feet of Madame 

e Genlis had trod ; and I must frank- 
ly confess that, one day, desirous of 
evincing my capacity for worship, I 
threw myself upon the chair she had 
just left, ardently kissing the cushion 
on which she had sat; .. . but, be it 
humbly avowed, my mouth was there- 
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le so filled with dust that the ardour 
of my admiring zeal was considerably 
diminished ! ” 

There you recognise Madame de 
Gontaut whole and complete—in- 
capable of any totally unreason- 
able exaggeration, as of anything 
approaching a pose. She is full of 
heartfelt sympathy for any proof 
of natural sensibility, but for any 
offence against genuine fine taste 
she is a true grande dame de la 
bonne Epoque. 

Nevertheless there are some 
few signs here and there that 
Nature had fashioned her with 
sundry pedagogical instincts lying 
dormant in her early childhood, 
and only awakened by accident. 

On one occasion, Madame de 
Genlis having to reprimand the 
Duc de Chartres (later on, Louis 
Philippe) for want of tact in ad- 
dressing his inferiors, said sharply, 
** Will you never learn, Monseign- 
eur, the proper tone in which to 
speak to the popular massés? will 
you be eternally awkward /—never 
learn to show wn moment @élan ?” 
(a rather curious reproach, by the 
way, to make to the Citizen King, 
called in future years by his own 
subjects le Roi de la blague/) On 
hearing these words, the small 
aspirant to future tutorships over 
royalty drew herself up stiffly, and 
exclaimed, “ Allons, Monseigneur ; 
de Pélan/ c'est si aise/” “ Easier 
than for you, I presume, to hold 
your tongue!” was the rejoinder 
of the patented schoolmistress—at 
which rebuff, states Madame de 
Gontaut, the persons present burst 
forth into peals of laughter. 

These first years of Mademoiselle 
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de Montault’s earliest life — from 
1780 to the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution— were in most respects 
passed in very much the same 
fashion as those of her class-asso- 
ciates, excepting that the careful 
philosophy of her wise mother 
tolerated none of the frivolity 
inherent to the courtly customs of 
the period, and, above all, no want 
of consideration for others. M. 
de Montault, with the tendency to 
spoil an only daughter in a father 
of advancing age, was apparently 
less strict in his ideas of indul- 
gence, and at twelve years old 
gave the young lady an establish- 
ment and a well-appointed equi- 
page, reputed even then an ex- 
ceedingly rare luxury. But the 
admirably balanced character of 
the girl herself resisted all exag- 
gerations, and no amount of spoil- 
ing had any effect save that of 
enlarging her conceptions of benev- 
olence and increasing her human 
sympathies, and utter inability to 
admit that mere opinion, whether 
political or social, should influence 
affections based by heart or mind 
upon considerations of an entirely 
different order. 

The accidents of her British re- 
lationships and friendships main- 
ly sufficed to form her character a 
few years later, and made of Mad- 
ame de Gontaut, as I have already 
remarked, a person of singular 
excellence in an all but unpar- 
alleled career,—in a life of over 
eighty years, in which, in an Eng- 
lish as in a French sense, every 

ear, if not every day, put her 
different though not conflicting 
qualities equally to the test. 


To take Mademoiselle de Mont- ginning is to her the Revolution. 
ault from the beginning, we must After a very few pages devoted to 


follow her own example. 


The be- the record of her birth and earliest 
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years, the famous baptismal /étes 
and joyous réwnions at the Con- 
vent of Bellechasse under the sur- 
veillance of Madame de Genlis 
(where blindman’s - buff seems to 
have been the “ high-jinks” of the 
entertainment),—after these dawn- 
ing days of girlish enjoyment and 
unsuspecting worldly pleasure, the 
storm breaks which is to leave 
none unscathed, and we are in the 
midst of the pillage of la maison 
Réveillon, the riots of the Faubourg 
St Antoine and the cries of A la 
lanterne les aristocrates /” 

Never, perhaps, did such a 
catastrophe fall so suddenly on 
a society so utterly unprepared ; 
and this is one of the aspects of 
the time to which, perhaps, the 
reader’s attention has been insufli- 
ciently called, and which, I incline 
to believe, has never been so strik- 
ingly set forth as by Madame de 
Gontaut. 

The great preoccupation of the 
hour was to find an English com- 
panion for Mademoiselle d’Orleans, 
and Madame de Genlis despatched 
to London the Chevalier de Grave, 
a favourite equerry attached to the 
Palais Royal. He was commis- 
sioned to return bringing with him 
une merveille, and all the intimates 
of the household were in a fever 
of expectation. M. de Grave came 
back to Paris with his “ find,”—a 
child of eight years old, satisfying 
all the prescribed conditions, a very 
fairy of beauty, as was unanimously 
acknowledged, but “ nameless,” as 
declares Mademoiselle de Mont- 
ault. ‘ Her name,” she adds (was 
it Jane, Mary, or Sally is not 
stated)—“ her name seemed to us 
all too plebeian for such a little 
princess, and we christened her 
Paméla.” 

And there she stands face to face 
with the doubly tragic story of her 
time—Ireland and 1798 and Lord 
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Edward and the Revolution, 
Paméla, in memory of Richard- 
son’s novels, and because then 
only what was English could be 
lovely! And to this the general 
childish fancy added Seymour, for- 
sooth, as a family name, although 
Madame de Genlis herself states 
that her parents’ name was Sims. 
This, however, left the little hero- 
ine herself unsatisfied, and she 
expressed a wish to be entitled 
“lady ”; so the mirthful band, en- 
chanted with their new acquisi- 
tion, gladly indulged her whim, 
and “en jowant nous Vappelldmes 
‘milady,’” relates the chronicler. 

At the rising of the curtain, 
therefore, on the frightful drama 
of the age, is discovered the semi- 
royal masquerade of the jolie An- 
glaise, Paméla, and Seymour, and 
eke milady. From this impression 
of laughing infancy (for the actors 
are all under ten years of age) date 
many more things than would be 
supposed. There dates the lasting 
vision of what, through the most 
extraordinarily adverse circum- 
stances, has to be called the fas- 
cination of English womankind ; 
and there dates, for Madame de 
Gontaut individually, her singular 
gift of perceiving from the outset, 
of seeing and grouping together, 
the various aspects of pre-revolu- 
tionary life and civilisation. 

M. Taine, in a chapter of his 
‘Ancien Régime,’ speaking of the 
light-heartedness of the cultivated 
society of France, says, ‘“ Elle dur- 
ait dans les prisons de la Répub- 
lique,” and this is a point on which 
writers without number have large- 
ly informed us ; but I do not know 
of any author who has put the 
ridicules of pre-revolutionary cour- 
tiers in close juxtaposition with 
their social merits to the same 
degree, or with the same collec- 
tively witty power of delineation, 
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as Madame de Gontaut. She is 
not afraid of bringing them to- 
gether: she shows them as they 
are, puts them side by side, makes 
them act simultaneously, and, 
without over-exalting the coura- 
geous philosophy of the one, in no 
way exaggerates the unavoidable 
consequences of frivolous habits 
in the other. Perhaps nowhere 
is to be found so true a scene 
as that to be presently quoted in 
the commencement of Madame de 
Gontaut’s narration of her emigra- 
tion trials. It needs no comment ; 
you see it living before you, living 
as it lived in reality, yet is noth- 
ing “set down in malice.” Pass- 
ing over the opening scenes of 
the Revolution, the taking of the 
Bastille, where (during the Fed- 
eration /étes) she witnessed the 
initiatory triumphs of Lafayette ; 
passing over her transitory ac- 
quaintance with Mirabeau and 
the constitutional period of the 
Etats généraux, in which the latter 
was doomed, by the short-sighted- 
ness of the Court, to such regret- 
table but unavoidable failure,—we 
reach the first emigration of Co- 
blenz, with all its follies and illu- 
sions; and, in justice to Louis 
XVIII., there is an anecdote re- 
lated by Madame de Gontaut that 
well repays the interruption occa- 
sioned by the recital of it. 

Persons belonging to her own 
family began at first to write to 
the Comte de Provence the ex- 
traordinary fever of exultation 
which reigned in the capital, and 
at the very first he was inclined 
to partake of their illusions. The 
Duke of Brunswick, on the other 
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hand, writes from the camps of 
the Coalition armies that he is 
“sorry to see how few obstacles 
they will have to surmount.” He 
ventures to predict that “in two 
months Monsieur will be enabled 
by his friends to ‘finish his sea- 
son’ at his country seat of Bru- 
noy.” His Serene Highness is 
actually good enough to regret 
the “very little trouble that the 
revolutionary forces will give 
them”! “I could have desired for 
the general good,” he writes, 
“that the Allies had met with 
a more eflicient resistance, car les 
Frangais ont besoin d’une lecon 
telle qu'elle ne puisse jamais sortir 
de leur mémoire.” } 

“Take care, Prince!” was the 
rejoinder forwarded privately to 
the too confident Brunswicker,— 
“take care not to tumble into 
some unforeseen pitfall! I have 
a notion that the French will dis- 
pute the field with you; they have 
not been beaten everywhere. On 
ne les pas batitus dans toutes les 
circonstances.” In the autumn of 
1792 the Prussians could not take 
Thionville, and lost the battle of 
Valmy. Still, many illusions en- 
dured, many large sacrifices were 
made to their cause by ardent 
Royalists. Hopes of success were 
based on the escape of the Royal 
family from France. Before the 
ruin of this last delusion, Madame 
de Montault and her family de- 
cided on joining the Royal troops 
upon the Rhine. 

When the “ Allied armies,” as 
they were then called, prepared to 
re-enter France by Thionville, 
permission was given to all 


1? 





! On the 22d of February 1848 M. Guizot spoke the same words to M. de St 
Priest, then French Minister in Denmark : ‘‘ Alas! the king [Louis Philippe] 
will have found no resistance—tout cela est trop facile.” ‘‘He leant against the 
chimney in Madame de Borgne’s salon, and played with the teacup in his hand 
whilst speaking to me,” were the words of Count Alexis de St Priest. 
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French ladies to rejoin their male 
relatives. 

“Great and general was the ar- 
dour,” states Madame de Gontaut, 
whose fiancé, M. de St Blancard, 
wasatOCoblenz. “ Equipages with- 
out number crowded tegether along 
all the highways, and this remnant 
of splendour and elegance, and the 
confidence in fate that filled all 
hearts, made the commencement 
of the journey thoroughly joyous. 
Separations were gaily made, and 
rendezvous on return home almost 
without exception fixed for Paris.” 

Here took place the curious, and 
in every sense typical, scene to 
which I have alluded, and which 
I maintain to be entirely excep- 
tional in its sharp picturesqueness 
of detail. 


“The disorder was indescribable,” 
says Mademoiselle de Montault, “and 
at each day’s end we had to seek 
our lodging for the night. Where? 
That was the chief question. When 
the retreat of the German corps d’armée 
began we were at Luxembourg, and 
the cannon of Thionville kept up hope 
in French bosoms. We proceeded at 
a foot’s-pace in the midst of wounded 
and dying men. At the gates of 
nearly every small town might be read 
the terrible sentence: ‘For Jews or 
émigrés no admittance here’! As to 
what concerned our caravan person- 
ally, this is what befell our expedi- 
tion at the outset: For our first halt 
we found a spacious barn, with a 
plentiful supply of fresh straw, fore- 
shadowing previsions in our minds of 
a tolerable night’s sleep. Our party 
consisted of the Duchesse de Guiche 
and Mesdames de Pourpry, Delair, 
&e. My mother and myself settled 
ourselves as best we could along the 
wall of the barn, whilst a magnifi- 
cent tall chassewr of the Duchesse de 
Guiche mounted guard over us, and, 
with a drawn sabre in hand, was com- 
missioned to answer for our safety. 
.- . In the middle of the night we 
were aroused by a sudden knocking at 
the door. Knock on knock came re- 
peated, and a woman’s voice screamed, 
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‘Open, open! let me in—it is J/’ (I, 
—who?) The door was opened, and 
i rar camein. ... Now, 
who should ‘I’ be but Madame de 
Calonne, the Migister’s wife ; and in 
she came in all the splendour of her 
gala adornments !” 


But it is best given in the au- 
thoress’s own untranslated words : 
“ narée, crépée, fardée, poudrée, belle 
robe & queue, paniers, souliers a 
talons” —to whom is the vision not 
a reality ? 


“ But,” adds the narrator, in a tone 
of exquisite raillery, “no sooner is our 
new visitor ushered into our midst 
than she demands, with the lordly air 
of an offended princess, ‘Where are the 
apartments that have been prepared ?’ 
and then, transfixed with horror, 
‘Where am I?’ she exclaims, and, 
looking round, ‘Am I brought into 
a hospital? Who are these women 
lying down on straw? and a man in 
arms, too, with a drawn sword!... 
Holi! where are my attendants? 
(ov sont done mes laquais?) Lights, 
lights ! let torches and flambeaux be 
brought instantly!’ and lights are 
brought, and the barn was illuminated 
in all its length and breadth, and the 

or ‘fine lady’ is more frighted from 

er propriety than before. Wild with 
alarm, she sees (as we all for the first 
time see) the bodies of twenty-four 
slaughtered sheep hung up to hooks 
upon the walls, in readiness for the 
meat-market of the next day. 
‘Corpses!’ shrieks poor Madame de 
Calonne. ‘ Dead bodies all over the 
place, hanging everywhere around 
me !’ and her terror knows no bounds, 
until, a few moments later, the irre- 
pressible laughter of her companions 
(that nothing could control in any one 
of us) showed her the reality of the 
situation, and made her understand 
the real dangers from which it was 
urgent to fly, and those which had 
only been conjured up by her imag- 
ination.” 


Is it possible to conceive a more 
vivid picture of the position ? there 
you have it in all its aspects at the 
same moment, which I believe to 
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be unattainable anywhere else. 
In other descriptions you have 
Versailles in its pomp, or the 
blood-stained streets of Paris, the 
frivolity of Trianon, or the mas- 
sacre of the Carmes; you take 
sides and judge one or the other 
according to your regrets or con- 
victions, but they do not show 
themselves together, whereas here 
they meet and jostle each other 
rudely. It is as though the whole 
mass of glittering, befurbelowed, 
bespangled female humanity were 
suddenly seized on the rose-coloured 
marble terrace or the borders of 
the “ Pitce d’Eau des Suisses,” 
and cast from some Titanic grasp 
upon the very heads of the mem- 
bers of the Convention, or against 
the crammed charrettes of the guil- 
lotine! It is at one and the same 
instant as tragical as it is gro- 
tesque ; and the double current of 
history dashes forth before your 
eyes, meeting in one and the same 
awful din. 

As space will not permit of any 
attempt at a continuous narrative 
of events that in fact extend over 
a lapse of eighty, or, at least, 
seventy-five years, we are obliged 
to choose the most remarkable pas- 
sages of the volume before us, and 
to call the reader’s attention to the 
chapters that best exemplify either 
the author’s originality in seizing 
details allowed by other writers 
to pass unnoticed, or those that 
explain the reasons of her extra- 
ordinary British sympathies, or 
those that prove the inestimable 
influence of these sympathies over 
her conduct after she had become 
a responsible agent of the French 
Crown. I say a responsible agent ; 
for from the moment when—after 
the death of Louis XVIII. and 
that of the Duc de Berri, and the 
accession of Charles X. to the 
throne— Madame de Gontaut is 
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created Gowvernante des enfants 
de France, she has to be treated 
as a public, as a political person- 
age. The powers for which she 
stipulates, the dignity wherewith 
she is invested, all combine to 
make of her emphatically ‘“ Ma- 
dame la Gouvernante,” as we shall 
see when we have to relate her 
discussions with the Duc de 
Riviére in later times. It. was 
no fault of hers that 1830 was 
an unavoidable misfortune. 

We have touched the close of 
the revolutionary period terminat- 
ing with the last useless struggles 
of the emigration : the fatal date of 
1793 is attained, and in the exe- 
cution of Louis Seize the irrepar- 
able is achieved. 

In the winter and spring of 
1793-94 the exodus of the whole 
Gontaut family through Holland 
to England takes place ; and some- 
what later Mademoiselle de Mont- 
ault is married to her cousin, 
M. de St Blancard, henceforth 
known as the Vicomte de Gontaut 
Biron. The ducal title was of 
later date. It was as King of 
France that Charles X. granted 
to “Madame la Gouvernante” 
the tabouret with the title of 
Duchesse. 

Here we must perforce quote 
our authoress, for nothing can 
adequately replace the way in 
which she relates the impressions 
her own eyes have seen, and her 
own heart has felt, and preserved 
green to its very lasthour. Of this 
she is herself so well aware, that in 
the very beginning of her story she 
says— 


“T feel it is my special duty to 
make you, my dear children, under- 
stand that deep attachment to every- 
thing English with which I have 
sometimes been reproached, but which 
is everlasting in me. The law of my 
life has been gratitude. ... 
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“We had to wander farther, .. . 
but where to go, when in France all 
was lost. The winter in Holland, a 
severe one too, was dismal and un- 
healthy. . . . M. de St Blancard, 
who had joined us, was anxious that 
our marriage should take place, and 
he suggested England as our future 
refuge. My mother consented, and 
we sailed from the dismal Dutch 
shores for Harwich, where, on land- 
ing, the first word of a language I did 
not then understand woke a sudden 
joyful hope in my heart, sounding as 
it did with an accent of welcome that 
was in truth the presentiment of all 
that was in store for us. From that 
first moment we seized the whole 
depth of the sincere cordiality con- 
tained in true genuine British hos- 
pitality. 

“ Government agents were prepared 
to receive us, the names of my parents 
and the official rank of my father 
having largely paved the way. But 
oh, the hearty kindness of that re- 
yor how different from the 
coldness and slights to which, since 
our misfortunes, other countries had 
accustomed us! Is not this simple 
loyal demeanour on the part of a 
foreign nation sufficient to explain 
everything ?” 

The opening scene, however, led 
to a certain changement de décor. 
The travellers went on to London 
(the London, be it remembered, 
of a hundred years ago, which 
was far from brilliant or elegant 
in its outward aspects in un- 
fashionable quarters: M. de St 
Blancard housed his family party 
of all places in the world in 
Golden Square !), and they were 
almost immediately inducted into 
the solemn sadness of a metro- 
politan Sabbath. But here again 
the native quality of Mademoiselle 
de Montault’s sweet and equal 
temper served her. 

“T can quite comprehend,” she 
writes, “that Parisians landing on 
a Sunday risk a fit of the spleen, 
and, overcome by the silent gloom, 
see the whole world dark around 
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them ; but all is dissipated on the 
Monday by the bright sunshine of 
Hyde Park.” 

The chief occupation of M. de 
St Blancard would seem to have 
been to “paint the ways and 
habits of London society” to his 
affianced wife and her relatives, 
and for this purpose a few even- 
ings apparently sufficed to make 
the exiles familiar with their 
surroundings, and inform us of 
the present day of a situation 
which has, in too many cases, 
endured till now. 


“He soon showed us how the ill- 
humour of our compatriots was assert- 
ing itself. Everything teased and 
annoyed them ; they rebelled against 
the very helpful kindness of the 
Government, whose uniary aid 
irritated their susceptibilities; and 
their envy was set aflame by various 
puerile distinctions of es — the 
lieutenant, for instance, getting less 
than the colonel or general. Resolved 
not to learn the language, they learned 
none of the customs of the country, 
and actually went the length of 
isolating themselves by walking in 
the mud of the open street, sooner 
than mix with the public on the foot- 
pavements. Similarity of misery 
did not bring about harmony of 
appreciation, and, I confess, we were 
confounded at the narrow-minded 
injustice of all we heard; for, as 
for us all, the resting-place and 
means of existence so generously 
vouchsafed to the victims of a t 

ublic calamity had simply filled our 

earts with love and admiration for 
I was the 
first to pro that we should leave 
London, and M. de St Blancard, study- 
ing a map of the adjoining counties, 
was struck by the name of Epsom, 
where he remembered that a friend 
of his, Lord Edward Bentinck, had a 
house and resided with his family. 
So to Epsom we went, and at Epsom 
we were after our marriage in the 
Spanish chapel of London by the same 
priest who, but a few years before, had 
married the Prince of Wales to Mrs 
Fitzherbert.” 


this noble English nation. 
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The marriage ceremony was a 
simple one. 


“There was naturally,” says our 
authoress, “no question of rejoicings 
or festivities ; the instant all was over 
we returned to Epsom by means of the 
stage-coach (a public conveyance) to 
our new abode, and established our- 
selves in the very pretty but homely 
residence my husband had secured 
for us. All our dependants had left, 
and we were at the mercy of a single 
female servant. In such public dis- 
asters all privations become easy, and 
none complain: the real humiliation 
would consist solely in the incapacity 
to submit cheerfully to the exigencies 
of stern necessity. 

“Our little home seemed pleasant 

to us, and we were the objects of 
general and somewhat amusing but 
in no degree obtrusive or unbenev- 
olent curiosity. The cottage we 
inhabited stood in a sweetly pretty 
road close to the race-course, and 
in the neighbourhood of beautiful 
country seats.) We gradually dis- 
covered what exceeding interest we 
excited amongst our surroundings, 
and we soon ceased to feel any 
embarrassment at the watchings of 
our incomings and outgoings, and 
even sometimes at the looks cast 
through the interstices of our window- 
blinds in the evening.” 
There was such an affectionate 
desire on all parts to see how the 
French exiles contrived to make 
themselves comfortable under such 
appalling inflictions! But in a 
very short time the scene under- 
goes an entire social change, and 
we witness the entrance of the 
Gontaut family into the great 
world of England, which was the 
counterpart (with both its differ- 
ences and its analogies) of what 
had been their own grand monde 
of France. 


“The chief rendezvous of what re- 
mained of French society,” writes 
Madame de Gontaut, “the central 
salon where congregated the cream 
of political and diplomatic Europe, 
was at once opened in London by the 
Princesse de Rohan, née Montmor- 
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eney. She herself was one of the 
handsomest women of her time, and 
her husband, the Prince de Rohan, 
was regarded as the model of French 
grands seigneurs, at a period when 
the public opinion of France set the 
highest store by intellectual acquire- 
ments, charm of manners, and the 
high-bred polish of worldly inter- 
course.” 


We must remember that those 
to whom she addresses herself are 
the grandchildren of the persons 
Madame de Gontaut is describing. 


“Your grandfather’s most intimate 
companions,” she proceeds to tell, 
““were Lord Liverpool and Lord (then 
Earl of) Bristol, and until their death 
both were the tenderly attached 
friends of your whole family. 

“Tn the London salon of the Prin- 
cesse de Léon (future Duchesse and 
Princesse de Rohan) met together the 
entire exiled aristocracy of our own 
country, and the Prince of Wales 
himself asked the privilege of admis- 
sion to the chosen band. Whatever 
was most distinguished in British 
society soon followed suit, and in a 
short time these nightly reunions 
counted the most illustrious person- 
ages of the time, and of all civilised 
countries. Political leaders, diplo- 
matists, warriors, statesmen, and 
great orators, all gathered round this 

rilliant centre, whose brilliancy lay 
in itself, apart from the allurements 
of wealth or power, and in which 
Ministers themselves imparted the 
news of the day—of the history they 
were making, and where information 
was first-hand, and given between 
equals with perfect unalienable truth. 
Your grandfather, who was an almost 
constant visitor at this famous salon, 
brought its echoes regularly down to 
us in our rural retreat, so that we 


‘were never out of the current of the 


life of our age, but followed every 
occurrence with passionate interest. 
But, above all, what quickly attracted 
us, and bound us to our surroundings, 
was the simple, frank cordialit 
with which all our new friends wel- 
comed us, and made us feel we were 
one with them! And it was this 
trustful intimacy that grew up at 
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once amongst us all, and outweighed 
all the well-turned phrases that our 
native bonne compagnie would have 
spent upon us in France. There is 
in the hand-grasp of the true Eng- 
lishman a far stronger magnetism than 
in any other contact, for it comes 
genuinely from the heart, and gives 
the promise of a friendship to which 
it holds through life. 

“The Edward Bentincks soon came 
into our neighbourhood, and invited 
us to stay with them at their own 
house, which we did.” 


It was in these country-houses’ 
habits that Madame de Gontaut’s 
real knowledge and striking appre- 
ciation of English character began, 
as well as her extraordinary inti- 
mate penetration of the true worth 
of the British nature, whether pri- 
vate or public. It must be admit- 
ted, also, that if a foreigner of such 
superior qualities and education 
had rarely been put in a position 
to study the intricate develop- 
ments of English society, never 
had the society of the gloriously 
affirmative days “‘ when George the 
Third was King” shown itself more 
unreservedly so in all its varied 
strength of attraction to so sym- 
pathetic a spectator, to so well- 
disposed an observer, as Madame 
de Gontaut. 

From the Bentincks come 
rapidly all the rest whereof they 
were the original source—from the 
Prime Minister's (Duke of Port- 
land’s) daughters proceed the 
original branches which furnish 
the whole intimate surroundings 
of M. and Madame de Gontaut. 
Grevilles, Villiers, and gradually 
Cecils, Capels, and Wellesleys, 
were soon members of the charm- 
ing throng, whose portraits give 
an impression of living reality to 
every line written by our delight- 
ful chronicler. Her first painting 
shows the Clarendon circle, as 
coming closest to her in space, 
and in time reaching nearest to 
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our own epoch. Of Lord Claren- 
don, the father, she says— 


“He was for ever at the Edward 
Bentincks’, and rarely quitted his 
country abode in their neighbour- 
hood, He was a grand English gen- 
tleman, somewhat of the old school, 
rather more of a Tory than other- 
wise ; a little reserved, perhaps even 
cold in appearance, silent, and re- 
ceiving with ceremonious dignity the 
leading heads of country families, 
and giving them most magnificent 
dinners.” 


Above all, the Christmas ban- 
quets left a seemingly profound 
trace on the narrator’s mind, for 
she instances, with particular em- 
phasis, ‘‘ ces grands repas de Noel.” 
After mentioning the two brothers 
of the then existing peer—John 
and George Villiers—she comes to 
the George Villiers of our time, to 
our Lord Clarendon, who, till a 
recent date, was so universally the 
object of public attention, public 
admiration, and a popularity full 
of such high-bred grace—if one 
may so characterise it — that al- 
though it engendered frankness 
and ease, it never encouraged 
familiarity of a noisier description. 
Of him, of George Villiers the 
nephew, she says— 


‘The elder Lord Clarendon’s brother 
(who married Miss Parker) had sev- 
eral children, and his eldest son be- 
came, in due succession, Earl of Clar- 
endon, and began life at an early age. 
He was a Cabinet Minister very 
young, and Minister Plenipotentiary 
at Madrid (with all but unexampled 
success), Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and more fitted by varied experience 
than almost any one else for his future 

st of head of the Foreign Office. 
Pons his earliest youth he exercised 
over me an irresistible attraction : his 
readiness of wit (son esprit charmant), 
his talents and aptitudes of all kinds, 
his manners, and his undeniable capa- 
city, added to his kindness of nature, 
to his genuine heart, all won one to 
him. My friendship for him is deep 
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and sincere, and I trust he still pre- 
serves for the old friend of his entire 
family a portion of the lively interest 
she will ever feel in him.” 


In those words you again seize 
the enduring, the unescapable spell 
cast over you by Madame de 
Gontaut. She is writing in 1855- 
56, during the Crimean peace, 
when George Villiers was Foreign 
Minister of England, and she is 
speaking of the men she knew 
half a century before; yet they 
are the same,—the same to her, 
and she makes them the same to 
us—they live! There is no break 
in these active public existences, 
in these careers of usefulness ; and 
the continuousness of all they are 
and all they do binds us, as we 
observed in our first pages, as with 
a strong visible chain of unbreak- 
able actuality. 

When, a short time afterwards, 
we reach the Wellesley relation- 
ships through marriage on so many 
different sides, the circles widen, 
but the links grow tighter than 
before. By the Harveys (Bristols) 
we join thé Uptons (Templetown) ; 
and we are suddenly face to face 
with young Sir Arthur himself, 
coming from India, sick and ill, 
and trying to regain health in 
Cheltenham, pending the hour 
when he will be the great “ Ar- 
thur,” born of his Spanish vic- 
tories over Bonaparte. 

We are transported into the 
second period of the emigration. 
In still more straitened circum- 
stances, Madame de Gontaut has 
taken refuge with her attached 
friends, Lady Templetown and Miss 
Upton, and is residing under their 
roof in the Carlsbad of Gloucester- 
shire, when her friend, Lady Mor- 
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nington (her friend of the Epsom 
period), suddenly commits to her 
kindest offices her brother, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, to be “taken care 
of”; nay, more even than that, to 
be chaperoned, seeing that he is out 
of spirits as well as out of health. 
This is the moment psychologique, 
the critical moment, at which none 
guessed then, but which has been 
so well known since: the period 
when the fulfilment of his destiny 
so brooded over the great com- 
mander’s whole soul, that it well- 
nigh crushed it, and when the 
ceaseless vision of “that thin red 
line” that contained his inevitable 
glory to come had so nearly *x- 
tinguished the life wherefrom it 
sprang.! 

But all went far from smoothly 
at first. Lady Mornington’s letter 
was vehement. “ Arthur,” it said, 
“knows no one in Cheltenham, 
and we rely upon you; it will be 
a charity to nurse him, and you 
will restore him to life.” And the 
letter went on to announce his 
advent for the same day, and to 
state the great pleasure he would 
derive in the acquaintance of Lady 
Templetown and Miss Upton. 

But the pleasure was not a 
reciprocal one by any means; and 
when Madame de Gontaut rushed 
off to tell her hostesses her joy at 
being able to show Lady Morning- 
ton her gratitude for so many acts 
of friendship in days gone by, 
she was met by something little 
short of consternation. “It was 
the most frightful of bores and in- 
flictions,” declared Lady Temple- 
town, “to have to entertain this 
young man whom nobody knew ;” 
and Miss Upton determined that 
nothing half so disagreeable could 





1 We have all now present to our minds the months of deadly languor, when, 
after his Indian triumphs, he who was to be the ‘‘ Iron Duke” lay in Calcutta, 
‘**dying of his unaccomplished fate,” the victim of his ceaseless dream of the 


** thin red line.” 


**T could think of nothing else,” were his own words later on. 
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ever possibly have happened to 
them. 

But the exquisite tact and sweet- 
ness of disposition of Madame de 
Gontaut steered her through every 
difficulty. Discarding all notion 
of evading Lady Mornington’s be- 
hest, she starts instantly for the 
“ Salon des Eaux,” as she terms 
it, in order to discover her new 
friend. But here let her tell her 
own tale, for none can describe 
the scene as she does :— 


“T had no small trouble to per- 
suade Miss Upton to follow me, but 
she did so, however unwillingly. I 
went straight to look up the list of 
new arrivals, seized on it, found the 
name of Wellesley and read it aloud 
that Miss Upton might hear it, but 
she never moved or stirred. A stran- 
ger seated by my side was reading 
the same list ; putting a finger on my 
name, which was also printed among 
the others, he looked up to me with a 
smile and said: “ Madame de Gon- 
taut! Rien de plus piquant ; nous ne 
nous étions jamais vus et nous nous 
connarssions dga !” 


But Miss Upton was not yet 
tamed: she stood by stiff, mute, 
and motionless. 


“Miss Upton,” adds her French 
friend, “was not like other people. 
She was of the most affectionate 
nature, and tenderly attached to me, 
as I to her; but she liked not every 
one, nor did every one like her. She 
cordially hated what is called the 
world, and well understood how to 
show her dislike to those who dis- 

leased her. She unbent not one inch 
or the new guest, neither smiled nor 
bowed. I introduced “ Mr” Wellesley, 
and announced there and then that 
I was going to present him to Lady 
Templetown ; still no sign. But we 
set out on our walk home ; he offered 
me his arm, which I accepted, sayin 
how we rejoiced at meeting a frien 
of his family of whom we had heard 
so much. However, after the first 
few moments of embarrassment, Lady 
omg ac natural kindness got 
the better of her, and she gave the 
VOL. CLI.—NO. DCCCCXVII. 


new-comer a general invitation to 
dinner for every day. The ice was 
broken. When Miss Upton con- 
sented to sing, and saw the evidently 
sincere delight she afforded our new 
on pene mcom she also became amiable, 
and we soon grew to be all at most 

rfect ease. I was from the first 
instant charmed with our visitor's 
straightforwardness and frankness, 
and he was in confidence with me 
from the very outset.” 


This was apparently so true that 
ere many days were over Madame 
de Gontaut had heard the entire 
story of the betrothal to Miss 
Pakenham, and the hesitations of 
the bridegroom, then on his road 
to Ireland, and to a marriage of 
which history knows but too well 
the eventual outcome. “There is 
a word pledged, a promise given,” 
was the account of the chief actor 
in the drama ; “it has to be kept, 
though she most honourably has 
released me from all obligation. 
. . . I may return from Ireland 
by Cheltenham married or un- 
married, alone or with my wife.” 
“ He did return married,” proceeds 
Madame de Gontaut, “and with 
her, but she was alone inside the 
carriage, he outside it on the box.” 

The impression made on his 
foreign friend by the hero of 
Waterloo was a lasting one, and 
they remained firm friends, as we 
shall see, through life. 


“He never alluded to his deeds in 
India,” she states. “ All we heard of 
him at that period came to us through 

ublic fame. . . . He was modesty 
itself and gentleness, and silent on 
whatsoever concerned himself as a 
public man or a soldier. And so 
years passed on, and events crowded 
on events. The unexpected guest from 
Hindustan was a stranger amongst 
his people—hardly welcomed by them, 
and oddly enough patronised by me. 
. . « My protégé of Cheltenham was 
the famous Duke of Wellington ; my 
father’s protégé was Napoleon Bona- 
parte ! ” 

2F 
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One of the most curiously in- 
teresting passages of these ‘ Me- 
moirs’ is the following, which it 
is worth while to give the reader 
entire. We have arrived at the 
end of the first “ Reign of Terror,” 
and Robespierre’s death enables 
Madame de Gontaut to visit France 
in disguise, and see for the last 
time her grandmother, Madame de 
Coulommiers. 


“ Her accounts of what had passed,” 
states Madame de Gontaut, “furnished 
me with details of what none of us, 
the émigrés, were familiar with : She 
told me the incidents of the queen’s 
captivity and Madame Elizabeth’s 
martyrdom, and said to me: ‘ But 
we are now full of hope. France 
is exhausted, and longing for a king 
and for a legal government... . I 
receive letters from a great friend 
of your mother’s, full of a wonderful 
young soldier who is going from 
victory to victory in Italy, and ren- 
dering the whole army mad with 
enthusiasm. She seems to think we 
must know him. Dear child! aid 
me with your young memory. Can 
you not recall the facts of a youn 
artillery officer (I think a Pret ete. 
who was recommended to your father 
from the Ecole Militaire, and whom he 
did so much for with his (then) com- 
rades?’ ... ‘Of course I can,’ was 
my reply, ‘I remember it all so well ! 
. . » It was while you and my grand- 
father were building your new house 
in Paris, and were living in the one 
the Marquis de Tinbrune (head of 
the Ecole Militaire) had lent you. 
You had been entreated by an old 
friend to get a young Corsican officer 
transferred as quickly as ssible 
from Brienne to the Ecole Militaire. 
My father, with some trouble, got 
this done, and the young officer was 
presented to you... . How well I 
remember it all! and how I remem- 
ber the first time he dined with us, 
and put on his uniform. Mamma was 
so fond of him, and told him he had 
such a classical head (which I thought 
so handsome). As I was let in to 
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dessert, I put myself at table between 
the young officer and mamma. He 
dined nearly every Sunday—I think 
I can see him now! ... One day I 
tried in fun to draw his sword, but 
he rapped my knuckles, and said, 
“On ne touche pas a cela!”’ ‘But do 
you remember his name?’ asked my 
grandmother. ‘I should think so in- 

eed !’ was my answer. ‘It was Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.’ Grandmamma cried 


out delightedly, ‘AA! oui! c'est bien 
lui!’ 

“ And these amiable Royalists were 
dreaming of the victor of Lodi as the 
necessary restorer of ‘the king !’” 1 


In no passage of Madame de 
Gontaut’s curious existence shall 
we find more striking proofs of the 
double nature already signalised 
than in the experiences shown or 
submitted to, in her emigration 
vicissitudes in England. 

It is the delicate tact and grace, 
the souplesse (though joined to the 
sincerest honesty) of the high-born 
French lady, that vanquish the 
antipathies of originally contra- 
dictory spirits such as Arthur 
Wellesley’s and the stiff Sophia 
Upton’s; but it is the sterling 
solidity of a positively British tem- 
perament that compels the same 
native Frenchwoman to recognise 
and proclaim the sovereign genius 
of William Pitt, and proclaim his 
superiority of character over all 
others. 


“Mr Pitt,’ she writes,? “had ob- 
tained for my friends, the Villierses, 
the loan of Deal Castle, and there I 
met him frequently. He was already 
a Minister, and looked up to with 
anxious expectation. Till my journey 
to France [in 18—] there had been 
but little communication between the 
two countries; but after that, what I 
had to impart appeared to interest 
him deeply. He liked to hear French 
spoken, and often made me read pages 
of Fénelon’s ‘Télémaque’ to him. 
His enthusiasm for Mentor was un- 





1 Vide Madame de Gontaut’s Mémoires, p. 66. 
* Mémoires, pp. 66-68 et seq. 
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bounded ; and one evening, as he 
drove me home in his phaeton, to my 
intense surprise—(for I had never 
heard him speak a word of French) 
he recited to me long tirades of Men- 
tor’s in irreproachable French.” 


In conclusion, our authoress 


adds— 


“As he had the habit of often 
spending from Saturday to Monday 
at Deal, in order, as he expressed it, 
to forget politics, I saw somewhat 
more of him. His politics were history 
—I will avoid speaking of that. He 
himself was reserved, mostly taciturn, 
and the look of his profoundly pene- 
trating eyes at first disconce and 
alarmed me ; but I soon grew accus- 
tomed to it, he listened with such 
benevolent attention. . Years 
later, at Mrs Bouverie’s house, I made 
the acquaintance of the celebrated Mr 


Many of the best informed, best 
initiated, in contemporary French 


history, have long believed (some 
have even said) that the real causes 
of the disastrous catastrophe of 
July 1830 were always inade- 
quately appreciated even by those 
who should have been their near- 


est observers. As years have 
gone by, and the violence of mere 
party passions and personal enmi- 
ties have abated, a wider view has 
been taken, and a larger philos- 
ophy has pointed to moral incen- 
tives and suggestions of a more 
deeply rooted kind that had failed 
to be taken into account. Facts 
gradually came to light that in 
the old order remained hidden, 
and there ensued a more accurate 
appreciation of the character of 
the king, of his weaknesses and 
false judgments, of his resolves, 
and what to him seemed duties ; 
and the raisons d’étre of acts that 
had apparently sprung from po- 
litical prejudices alone, and had for 
their sole motive political infatua- 
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Sheridan, very witty certainly, but 
how infinitely superior was the stately 
tone of Pitt! (Sheridan était bien 

irituel, sans doute, mais comme je pré- 
forais la société tranquille et solide de 
M. Pitt.)” 

In that one phrase lies the 
raison d étre of our authoress ; and 
in that solidity of judgment, in that 
high appreciation of genuine worth, 
we shall find all that actuated her 
every thought and word in her 
later more responsible existence. 
It is because of her sterling sense 
of character that Madame de Gon- 
taut would, had she wielded real 
authority, have gone far, as gowver- 
nante des enfants de France, to 
avert from the French nation the 
catastrophes caused by the errors 
of Charles Dix. 


III. 


tion and individual dislike, changed 
their aspect almost entirely, and 
might perhaps have been in the 
end attributable to, if not more 
elevated, at all events more senti- 
mental, motives. 

Madame de Gontaut has no de- 
sire to defend the conduct of 
Charles X. She blames and op- 
poses him from the hour of his 
accession to the throne, and, what 
is more, foresees from the ve 
beginning to what consequences 
his seemingly perverse and blind 
obstinacy must lead. But she re- 
lates circumstances known at the 
time to herself only, and whereof - 
she was in some cases the eyewit- 
ness, which materially alter the 
mental conditions of the sover- 
eign, and award a different source 
to public acts that have hitherto 
received a single indisputable in- 
terpretation. 

Was the Revolution of July an 
event solely due to the political 
opinions of Charles X. and the 
mystical-minded Minister on whom 
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he relied, or was its true origin 
merely religious bigotry, and a 
pledge solemnly taken by the 
monarch that he conceived him- 
self bound to redeem at all costs ? 

On this point Madame de Gon- 
taut is not alone the most valuable, 
she is perhaps the only real wit- 
ness, and she is the witness from 
the first hour to the last moment 
of the romantic story. 

Before passing a final judgment 
on Charles X., it is absolutely 
incumbent on the reader who 
judges him to take into account 
two leading facts: He was, and 
more than all in his latter years 
of life, a strict observer of his 
plighted word ; he held to it super- 
stitiously to the letter rather than 
to the spirit: and, in what re- 

rded religion, he was an indis- 
putable fanatic, in no way of the 
inhuman type, of a Torquemada, 
but a believer like the Breton 
peasant or Irishman, who is con- 
vinced that the failure to keep a 
vow (a promise) made to God 
or to the Church (both being iden- 
tical in his sight) must inevitably 
draw down eternal punishment on 
the head of the perjured. 

These two ideas firmly grasped, 
the tale has to be told which, 
notorious hitherto as a piece of 
Court scandal, has never yet been 
related as a matter of fact, and in 
its real intimate details, till Mad- 
ame de Gontaut imparted it in 
her latest years, in its form of his- 
torical truth. 

The Comte d’Artois in his 
earlier life had never been de- 
terminedly immoral or corrupt ; 
there was no debauchery in him— 
his tastes did not lie that way. 
He was “ gallant and gay,” but no 
Lothario, neither a Richelieu, nor 
belonging to the tribe of cruelly 
heartless voluptuaries of the Louis 
XV. epoch. In his elegancies, as 
perhaps in his levity, he was of 
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his time, treating all things lightly, 
love amongst the rest! His heart 
had been left untouched, and was 
what is vulgarly called “good ”— 
namely, tender—if once touched. 

The popular legend has _ been 
through all times busy, and all 
the world over, with les amours of 
the French King and Madame de 
Polastron. Les amours/ Sucha 
word for such a deep-hearted tra- 
gedy !—such a mockery of what 
was so utterly the reverse, and 
implied simply life-and-death suf- 
fering to both victims! Madame 
de Gontaut shall tell us the facts. 
After the first period of the early 
(English) emigration was closed, 
and the (then) Comte d’Artois 
had joined his faithful followers, 
and all had migrated to Holy- 
rood—whose first gloomy aspect 
“struck little short of dismay and 
terror” into the imaginations of 
the French visitors,—‘“it is time 
new, my dear children,” writes 
the future gowvernante, “that we 
should speak of Madame de Polas- 
tron, and that you should know 
the truth, that has never yet been 
really divulged, concerning her. 
Louise d’Eparbes de Lussan lost 
her mother at her birth, and was 
given in charge to my grand- 
mother, Madame de Ooulommiers, 
who brought her up with her own 
daughter, to whom she was always 
as a sister.” 

If any one, then, had the right 
to answer for poor Madame de 
Polastron, and defend her memory 
there, where it could, with Chris- 
tian charity, be defended, it was 
undoubtedly Madame de Gontaut, 
and chronologically we will follow 
her recital. 

At twelve years old the little 
girl was placed at the convent of 
Les Dames de Panthemont, and at 
seventeen “drafted off” (there is 
no other word for the matrimonial 
habits of the age) into marriage 
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with the Vicomte de Polastron, a 
brilliant colonel, high in favour 
with the Court, commanding a 
regiment garrisoned at a consider- 
able distance, and undertaking to 
“leave his bride at the church 
door,” and return duly to Ver- 
sailles at the expiration of a 
year. 

Every word wherewith our au- 
thoress paints the circumstances 
of this ill-fated wedding is worthy 
of attention, for not only does it 
put before us the manners of the 
grand monde at the close of the 
last century, but it exquisitely de- 
picts an episode as pathetic as any 
to be found in even the German 
literature of the same period, and 
which, when thoroughly studied, 
displaces, we maintain, many of 
the supposed responsibilities of the 
Revolution of 1830 :— 


“Louise,” relates Madame de Gon- 
taut, “was not pretty, nor, strictly 
speaking, attractive; but she had a 
Hse all her own, and an attraction 
irresistible to whomsoever was capable 
of perceiving it. The bridegroom’s 
sister was the famous Duchesse de 
Polignac, and she determined on the 
union, obtaining (as usual) for her 
new sister-in-law all the favours and 
distinctions that were in her entourage 
esteemed so enviable. _ The title of 
Dame du Palais, an establishment at 
Court, the assurance of living in the 
Polignac centre of splendid influence, 
—was there ever such a dream? 
such a début for a simple orphan girl, 
scarcely more than a child? ... Of 
her husband himself, it was but slight- 
ly questioned : he was altogether ab- 
sorbed by his uniforms and equip- 
ments, and the pomps and ceremonies 
with which he would inaugurate his 
new commandement in the provinces. 

“ Louise was left on her marriage- 
morn alone, frightened, amazed, with 
only for her protectress my sweet 
mother (ma douce mére), a few years 
older than herself, and who solemualy 
promised she would never leave her 
through life. Left in the midst of 
what a milieu / of what an entourage / 
After the wedding, which was com- 
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paratively private, there came the 

ing grandeurs of the position, 
the presentation to the Queen, and 
the et-like performances of the 
“~~ comedie, presided over, réglé, 
y the immo Vestris, and where 
the chief aim of all existence was set 
forth to the eyes of the victim as 
being the ful manner in which 
she would go through her reverences, 
and ‘make the mien’ of kissing the 
hem of the Queen’s garment. Poor 
Louise ! my mother did her utmost 
to encourage and support her; but 
she stood there berobed, bedizened 
with —— becoroneted, and pale, 
trembling as a scared dove, and pant- 
ing with fear, looking to my mother 
to be prevented from sinking to the 
floor, forgetful of curtseys, and hand- 
kissings, and bendings down to the 
hem of queenly robes. . . . A mur- 
mur of admiration salutes the en- 
trance of the two grandes dames who 
are to present her—the Duchesse 
de Polignac, and her daughter the 
Duchesse de Guiche; they are su- 
perb in their beauty and magnificent 
aplomb. The Queen welcomes them 
cordially, and advances to embrace 
Madame de Polastron; but she re- 
mains transfixed, mute, distraught, 
awkward — her awkwardness _re- 
marked by all, and the remarks it 
elicited overheard by herself! The 
terrified glances she cast around met 
but one sympathetic response,—one 
countenance dbut one only) was full 
of pity. She felt it in an instant ; 
and in the look exc between 
them,—on one side imploringly for- 
lorn, on the other expressive of com- 
passion of the deepest quality,—in 
that look was born the entire life- 
long (though short) romance of Louise 
de Polastron and the future French 
King. . . . Excess of timidity had 
been her charm, of which she was 
for ever unconscious; pity of an 
almost celestial character was in the 
beginning, and for a long time, the 
link which bound him to her.” 


He pitied her with all his heart, 
for his heart was then for the first 
time touched ; and it was this that 
she recognised, to which she un- 
consciously vibrated. The modest, 
innocent girl, shrinking from all 
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display, was for a longer time than 
could have been supposed uncon- 
scious of her own feelings as of 
those she had aroused, and her 
royal lover was too intensely re- 
spectful of her ignorance to allow 
her to divine the true state of 
matters. In later days, when 
alluding to her wedding-day, she 
was used tosay: “In the dreadful 
glare of that noonday sun, in that 
cruel plein midi of Versailles, all 
I longed to be able to say to the 
one who showed me his compas- 
sion was, ‘ Monseigneur, you saw 
what I suffered, you felt for me, 
you had not the heartlessness to 
laugh and mock at me when I was 
fainting away from fear and from 
shame. . . . Oh, Monseigneur, for 
your saintly pity be for ever 
blessed !’” 

The position for the Prince was 
one of an utterly novel description. 
His attention was drawn towards 
Madame de Polastron by the sin- 
cerity of his commiseration for her 
own evident unfitness for the 
centre in which she was placed ; 
and her rare qualities soon in- 
spired him with a respect that 
none of the habitual companions 
of her life had ever called forth. 
In his own entowrage, the Comte 
d’Artois was quickly pointed out 
as being “transformed” by his 
silent admiration of the deserted 
“child-bride,” and in the way in 
which he spoke of her he never 
disguised the timid cult that he 
always offered up to her. 

* Vous m’en imposez, Madame,” 
was the first word wherewith he 
approached her, a very long while 
after his sentiments towards her 
had become apparent to the eyes 
of the spectators. And so the 
drama went on, and when she per- 
ceived what was happening—which 
she was by no means prompt to 
do—retreat was too late; but re- 
sistance was long, determined, and 
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undeniably sincere. It was this 
perfect sincerity on her part which 
made that resistance possible ; for, 
to his honour be it said, the 
Comte d’Artois bowed down loy- 
ally to a virtue in which he did 
not and could not affect not to 
believe. But in the end, after 
long and protracted struggles, “the 
end” came, and from genuine love 
of him she yielded—but he knew 
what the sacrifice was, and hon- 
oured her for making it as she 
did, at the same time, with that of 
her life. She lived only for him 
she loved, and of her love she 
died, and it is with the circum- 
stance of her death that we have 
to do. 

Years had passed, a compromise 
had been accepted by society in 
harmony with its traditions, but 
which Madame de Polastron never 
ratified in her inmost soul. She 
remained in her own thought so 
ardent a worshipper of the purity 
she had forfeited that she con- 
demned herself to death, and paid 
for the loss of purity with her 
life. She never sought for an ex- 
cuse: she loved without stint, and 
to him she adored gave the self- 
respect without which mere life 
could not endure; and touching 
the extent of the price she paid, 
he who received it never for one 
instant doubted. There was the 
peculiarity of the situation — all 
was true. 

Through Madame de Gontaut 
and her mother the influence of 
the Church was invoked, and the 
natural piety of the repentant 
sinner, aided by the sincere aus- 
terity of the confessor, led to a 
separation, but upon one condi- 
tion—that at the hour of death, 
when that hour was known to 
have irremissably sounded, she 
should, for the last time, see the 
Prince. ‘ For,” said she, ‘‘I have 
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then something I must say to 
him! (J’ai une grdce a lui de- 
mander.)” 

The request was granted; and 
when the solemn hour had come, 
Monsieur, as he was then denomi- 
nated, was summoned to hear the 
farewell behest of her who lay 
dying before him, and dying for 
his sake. 

Unfortunately space does not 
permit of our describing one of 
the most simply pathetic scenes— 
pathetic above all from its awful 
simplicity—that have ever marked 
the history of a nation; but the 
last supreme incident has a dis- 
tinct historical interest for the 
student of public events, there- 
fore claims a right to be recounted. 
When the Comte d’Artois, sum- 
moned from the country, whither 
the stern command of the Abbé 
Latil (later on, the celebrated 
Cardinal Latil, who played no 
inconsiderable part under the last 


years of the Restoration, and was 
a confidential favourite of the 
king) had exiled him during the 


fatal illness,—when the Prince 
reached London, the humble 
chamber in which the dying 
woman lay was tenanted by those 
whom their ceaseless attachment 
had never allowed to leave her 
side. Sir Henry Halford (sent 
by the king at Windsor) was in 
attendance, as he had been all 
through, and caring for his poor 
patient with an indescribable ten- 
derness. The Abbé stood by the 
bed, at the head whereof Madame 
de Gontaut sat grasping the hand 
of the friend she had never left. 


“The fever grew at every moment 
more intense, the agitation became 
worse, the death agony set in. Sir 
Henry made a sign to the Abbé that 
the time had come. .. . The door was 
opened, Monsieur stood there, despair- 
stricken, ghastly pale ; her hand shook 
in mine... . Their eyes met; his 
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impulse was to start forward to be 
nearer to her,—a movement of the 
Abbé Latil stopped him. . . . Looking 
up to heaven, she said in low but dis- 
tinct tones, ‘ Monseigneur ! one only 
prayer! wne Yrdce, une seule; dé- 
ormais soyez tout a Dieu, & Dieu seule, 
rien qua Dieu!’ Falling on his knees, 
he sobbed out, ‘I swear it to God 
Himself! (Je le jure &@ Diew méme /)? 
and she again repeated with strange 
firmness, ‘ Entiérement, tout @ Dieu.’ 
With those words her head sank 
upon my shoulder; with them her 
breath had ceased,—she was gone. 
Monsieur, with a cry of horror I 
shall never forget, raised his arms as 
in an appeal of desperation, and the 
doors were closed—all was over,— 
we sank prostrate round her bed, 
incapable even of prayer expressed 
by speech.” 


Now, be it remembered that 
the Comte d’Artois had in his 
veins the blood of Louis XIV., 
and that the episode of Madame 
de La Vallitre was not two cen- 
turies old. It is a repetition of 
the same drama, and the outcome 
is the same, but in a contradictory 
sense. Louis XIV., in his de- 
sertion of Louise de La Valliére, 
sentenced her to death through the 
living grave of the cloister ; Louise 
de Polastron, by her death, en- 
tombed Charles X. in the eternal 
darkness of the claustral spirit, 
like a penitent recluse. 

But the king’s character once 
granted, with its virtues as well as 
its defects, will any impartial judge 
of humanity believe that such a 
scene as that of the deathbed of 
Madame de Polastron could leave 
him otherwise than subjugated 
and compelled for the remainder 
of his existence? As a matter of 
fact, no doubt was entertained of 
the permanent impression made 
upon the sovereign’s mind; and 
in its utmost levity no Court 
gossip, even by its faintest breath, 
ever suspected the unsullied de- 
votion and fidelity of Charles 
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X. to the memory of Louise de 
Polastron. 

As to the long duration of this 
fidelity, many incidents known to 
the entowrage are there to prove 
it: one seems to me sufficient. It 
has been told more than once to 
relations and intimates, and from 
the source whence I derive it I 
think I am authorised to vouch 
for its veracity. In the summer 
of 1830, an officer of the Gardes du 
Corps was on duty at St Cloud, 
in the room adjoining the king’s 
chamber. The window at which 
he was mounting guard touched 
the door of the royal apartment, 
and was at immediate right angles 
with the lofty porte-fenétre by 
which his Majesty had egress to 
the balcony just below. It was 
a bright moonlight night in June. 
Some time after the whole chateau 
was supposed to be wrapped in 
sleep, the king’s window opened, 
and Charles X. himself, in his 
dressing-gown, stepped forth upon 
the balcony, and, leaning on the 
iron rails, looked thoughtfully up 
to the sky. After a short pause 
he took from the breast-pocket of 
his robe de chambre a small gold 
frame encircling the miniature of 
a woman, which he pressed to his 
lips several times with the deep- 
est fervour, then returned to its 
resting-place; and, again looking 
up to the sky, he retired to his 
own room, closing the porte-fenétre 
behind him. 

When the witness to this little 
scene told the tale (as he some- 
times did), his invariable comment 
upon it was, “I was too far off to 
discern clearly the features of the 
portrait, except that they were 
those of a lady; but my secret 
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conviction everlastingly endured 
that they were the features of 
Madame de Polastron.” 


Be it well remembered that the 
true underlying cause of the July 
Revolution was not merely the 
issue of the Ordinances against 
the Charte, nor the inconceivable 
reply sent by the Monarch to the 
** Address of the 221.”1 The real 
origin of the whole was a religious 
one, and lay hidden in the king’s 
most secret thought. It was, as 
is so frequent in France, in direct 
connection with the perpetual dis- 
cussions between Church and State 
—the contention, in fact, between 
Parliament and the clergy ; and it 
was a deadly one, implying the 
defeat of either the civil power, 
born of the Revolution, or of the 
priesthood, which, since the demise 
of Louis X VIII., had risen grad- 
ually to a degree of unbearable 
arrogance. The genuine motive 
of all quarrels was a confessional 
one: it was to be found in the 
same eternal struggle for suprem- 
acy. Was instruction to be free, or 
was it to be subject to the clergy ? 
was, in truth, the entire public 
career of the subject in France to 
depend upon the law, upon the 
Constitution, or upon the billet de 
confession ? 

Reduced to its last essential ex- 
pression, there was the disguised 
but entirely predominant thought 
of the king. As has already been 
stated, for Charles X., as for every 
intolerant Catholic of his narrow- 
ly bigoted school, God and the 
Church—i.e., the clergy—are one, 
and between the king’s Govern- 
ment and the priest there is no 
place for the citizen. It was, as 





1 When the address was presented to 


the king at the meeting of the newly 


elected Chamber, the royal answer was, as every one will remember, “I have done 
my royal duty in receiving your address. Return now to the hall of your 
debates ; my Ministers will inform you of my will.” 
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the public voice proclaimed, the 
régime of “the Altar and the 
Throne”; and the Throne had 
registered a solemn vow “to God 
Himself,” which, in 1825, was 
the first duty recalled to the 
sovereign’s conscience. All the 
rest was coloured by that. 

What might be made politically 
compatible with the one sacred 
obligation was conceded ; but that 
obligation remained paramount, 
and had to be obeyed. 

It is not our purpose to enter 
on the details of the various 
circumstances ushering in the 
overthrow of the Restoration, or 
even the admirable opposition so 
firmly adhered to on all occasions 
by Madame de Gontaut; but one 
or two leading facts require to be 
noted in order to prove that, from 
the beginning, Charles X. followed 
an internal conviction of his own, 
a resolution formed on principles 
deep-rooted in his soul, and for 
years abiding the precise moment 
when they could be carried out 
with a chance of safety. 

Early in 1830 the king changed 
his Ministry, and suddenly called 
the Polignac Ministry to power. 

“This will please you,” were his 
words to Madame de Gontaut, when 
confiding to her the list of the new 
Ministers, “ but you must allude to 
it to no one; it is a secret, and 
must for a short time remain so.”* 

“A secret !” retorted she sharp- 
ly; “that is already revealed by 
M. de Polignac himself,”—and she 
showed a letter from Lady Mary- 
borough, which told the strong 
opinion of English statesmen, and 
the still more strongly expressed 
disapprobation of her brother-in- 
law, the Duke of Wellington. To 
this the sovereign turned a deaf 
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ear, and an hour after handed to 
Madame de Gontaut the draft of 
his intended speech to the Chamber 
and the names of his new advisers. 
On her returhing this into the 
hands of his Majesty in silence, he 
asked her for her opinion, to which 
she frankly answered, “As I am 
ignorant of the motive for the 
sudden change, I cannot appreciate 
it properly, but doubt the oppor- 
tunity.” The royal answer was, 
“The Villéle Ministry must be 
set aside.” Madame de Gontaut’s 
concluding remark was, ‘Sire, I 
may displease your Majesty, but I 
must affirm that I regret several 
of the outgoing Ministers, but in 
the situation in which we stand at 
present, most of all I regret M. de 
Martignac.” 

The king turned his back, walked 
away, and no word more was ex- 
changed on the subject. 

The Polignac Cabinet took office, 
and no one in the French public 
had a doubt of what was in store. 
It was the inevitable and patent 
victory of the priesthood. The 
Prince de Polignac, imprudent, in- 
experienced, and even more bigoted 
than his master, was quietly wait- 
ing for a miraculous intervention 
of the Virgin Mary, from whom he 
was quite convinced he had received 
manifest signs of protection, and 
absolutely insisted on the king’s 
entire and blind submission to his 
Prime Minister alone. 

Madame la Gouvernante, whose 
authority was of the very highest 
kind, left no attempt untried: the 
numerous and urgent appeals and 
reports sent to her from the out- 
side were all by her brought to the 
knowledge of Charles X. He re- 
fused to look at them, or attend to 
any communications from without. 





1 It should never be forgotten that the new Minister, Jules de Polignac, was 
the brother-in-law of the Duchesse de Polignac, who made the marriage of her 
own brother M. de Polastron with Louise de Lussan. 
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He was literally under orders from 
M. de Polignac: he had promised, 
and again I call attention to his 
narrowly scrupulous adherence to 
his plighted word. 

Of the daily occurrences of the 
period, howeverinteresting Madame 
de Gontaut’s narrative makes them, 
we purposely avoid speaking, be- 
cause our limits forbid, and that 
their general outline is familiar to 
most readers; but we cannot re- 
frain from quoting, in her own 
words, one anecdote, for the reason 
that, in the first place, it shows the 
variety of the author’s pleasant 
style, passing, as it does, from 
“grave to gay”; and that, in the 
next, it affords such a convincing 
proof of the conscientiousness with 
which the “royal governess” edu- 
cated the Princess given into her 
charge, and of the steadfast prin- 
ciples with which her long sojourn 
in England had imbued her. Sin- 
cere Christian as she was, Madame 
de Gontaut yet taught Made- 
moiselle to unite with the most 
perfect self-respect and dignity, 
the highest recognition due to 
individual freedom, and the con- 
stitutional privileges of modern 
nations. We give her own words. 


“When the king had heard my 


answer to his own proposed discourse 
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upon the ‘ Address of the 221,’ he re- 
marked that the attitude of the Op- 
position was becoming uabesmabia, 
and that he for one ‘could bear it no 
longer.’ ‘Je ne le supportira pas,’ was 
his phrase ; ‘c’est @ n’y plus tenir.’ 

“ Mademoiselle was at a writing- 
table by my side, but listened. Look- 
ing the king straight in the face, she 
calmly said, ‘ Zt que ferons nous apres 
bon Papa?’ His Majesty, noting 
that it was the hour for the assembling 
of the Council, left his study hurriedly. 
I did not observe that Mademoiselle, 
after putting down some lines on 
paper, and clutching at a wafer-basket, 
got up and went to the window of 
the king’s study. I followed the 
king. 

“ At the door of the Council cham- 
ber the Minister, M. deChabrol, joined 
his Majesty, apologising for bein 
somewhat late, having been stoppe 
for a moment by a. knot of persons 
who were trying to decipher a placard 
pasted on the window of the king’s 
cabinet, which fronted the street. The 
king ordered a Awissier to bring the 
placard to him immediately... . He 
did so. I read in Mademoiselle’s 
handwriting the ominous 
‘ Maison @ louer.’” 


words, 


There was the comment on the 
unconstitutional conduct of Charles 
X.—denounced by his grandchild 
of eleven years old, the Princess 
whom Madame de Gontaut had 
brought up ! 

S. B. pe Bury. 
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THE NITRATE-FIELDS OF CHILE. 


No State in South America has 
occupied a larger. share of public 
attention of recent years than the 
little Republic of Chile. Not more 
than eleven years have elapsed 
since she was engaged in a fierce 
internecine struggle with the neigh- 
bouring State of Peru ; and scarce- 
ly have the episodes of the war of 
1879-80 been forgotten when she 
has once more become the object 
of public attention, as the victim 
of an equally deadly domestic rev- 
olution, which has only just ter- 
minated in the defeat and tragic 
death of President Balmaceda. 

In view, therefore, of the ‘large 
amount of public interest which 
has been so recently centred in this 
distant State, and more particu- 
larly in view of the recent publi- 
cation of a work on the subject by 
the veteran war-correspondent of 
‘The Times,’ ! the present occasion 
may be considered not inappro- 
priate for bringing before the read- 
ers of this Magazine a short account 
of what is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most striking features of a country 
which abounds in striking features 
—viz., the famous nitrate-fields. 

It may be well to explain, for the 
benefit of non-agricultural or non- 
chemical readers, that nitrate— 
short for nitrate of soda—or Chile 
saltpetre, is a whitish crystalline 
salt, largely used, both in Europe 
and America,” as an artificial fer- 
tiliser or manure for agricultural 
crops, and also, although to a less 
extent, for certain chemical manu- 


factures, such“as that of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, and saltpetre or 
nitrate of potash, the most import- 
ant constituent of gunpowder. 
Some conception of the importance 
of this salt as an article of com- 
merce may be obtained from the 
fact that its present annual export 
from Chile falls little short of one 
million tons, representing a mone- 
tary value of six to seven millions 
sterling. ' 

The exact date of the discovery 
of the nitrate deposits seems to be 
a point of considerable dubiety. 
The earliest published description 
of them was written by Bollaert 
about the year 1820, in which 
year, it is stated, the first shipment 
was made to England. It was not, 
however, till some ten or twelve 
years later that the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, to whom they then be- 
longed,’? seems to have recognised 
their value. 

The most important deposits are 
found in the vicinity of the town 
of Iquique, which is the chief 
nitrate port of South America. It 
is a somewhat striking fact that 
this substance, which has conclu- 
sively proved itself to be the most 
potent of all known artificial agents 
in the promotion of vegetable 
growth, should be found in a dis- 
trict utterly lacking the slightest 
traces of vegetation of any kind. 
Lest such a statement should seem 
to savour of irony, we hasten to 
explain that the singular barren- 
ness of this part of the country is 





1 A Visit to Chile and the Nitrate-Fields of Tarapaca. By William Howard 
Russell, LL.D. London: J. 8S. Virtue & Co. 

2 In America, as yet, it is. little used for manurial purposes ; its chief use in 
that country being in the manufacture of blasting-powder and of acids. 

3 We may remind our readers that these nitrate deposits were largely the cause 
of the late war between Chile and Peru, which resulted in the cession to Chile by 
Peru of the province of Tarapaca, where the most important deposits are situated. 
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largely due to the character of its 
climate, the deposits occurring in 
the midst of sandy deserts,! on 
which rain never falls. 

The origin of these nitrate-fields 
is a geological problem of very 
considerable interest, the difficulty 
of which is greatly enhanced by 
their altitude—3000 to 4000 feet 
above sea-level—and their dis- 
tance inland, which amounts in 
some cases to 80 or 90 miles from 
the sea-coast. 

The nitrate deposits are not the 
only saline deposits found in Chile. 
According tothe late David Forbes,? 
they are not to be confused with 
other saline formations, which ap- 
pear at intervals scattered over 
the whole of that portion of the 
western coast on which no rain 
falls. These latter stretch from 
north to south for a distance of 
more than 550 miles—their great- 
est development being between 
latitudes 19° and 25° south. The 
depth to which they extend down- 
wards varies considerably. Most 
of them, however, are of a very 
superficial character, and “ they 
always show signs of their exist- 
ence by the saline efflorescence 
seen on the surface of the ground, 
which often covers vast plains, as 
a white crystalline incrustation, 
the dust from which, entering the 
nostrils and mouth of the travel- 
ler, causes much annoyance, whilst 
at the same time the eyes are 
equally suffering from the intense- 
ly brilliant reflection of the rays 
of a tropical sun.” 

These saline incrustations, or 
salinas, as they are generally called, 
are chiefly composed of salts of lime, 
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soda, magnesia, alumina, and of 
boracic acid. Their composition 
would lead one to attribute their 
origin to the evaporation of salt 
water; for, with the single ex- 
ception of boracic acid,’ all the 
mineral substances are such as 
would be obtained by the evapo- 
ration of sea-water or by the mu- 
tual reactions of its salts with the 
constituents of the adjacent rocks. 
As there is “indisputable evidence 
of the recent elevation of the whole 
of this coast,” volcanic upheaval 
might be reasonably held to ex- 
plain their altitude. Their com- 
parative proximity to the coast 
would seem further to favour this 
theory. On these grounds, there- 
fore, Forbes is inclined to think 
that they owe their origin to the 
evaporation, under the influence of 
a tropical sun, of lagoons of salt 
water, the communication of which 
with the sea had been cut off by 
the rising of the land. 

The obvious difficulty of ac- 
counting for the formation of the 
larger deposits by such a theory 
he meets by saying that it is only 
necessary to suppose that, even 
after the partial isolation of the 
lagoons by the elevation of the 
coast, they might still have main- 
tained tidal or occasional com- 
munication with the sea by means 
of lateral openings in the chain 
of hills separating them from the 
ocean. In such cases there would 
be a gradual accumulation of salts, 
very much greater in amount than 
that due simply to the evaporation 
of the water originally contained 
in the lagoons. 

The above theory of the origin 





1 The other nitrate deposits are found in the provinces of Antofogasta and 
Atacama, and a certain amount of the refined article is exported from these places. 
The amount, however, is inconsiderable as compared with that which comes from 
the province of Tara 

2 See his elaborate article on the geology of Bolivia and Peru, published in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society for November 1860. 

3 The source of the boracic acid is probably volcanic. 
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of the lower saline deposits may 
go to explain the mode of forma- 
tion of the nitrate-fields; but in 
this case several difficulties present 
themselves. One is the much 
greater altitude of the latter, as 
well as their greater distance in- 
land. This difficulty, however, 
may be met by assuming that 
they are of older origin than the 
lower deposits, and have been 
subjected to a correspondingly 
greater amount of volcanic up- 
heaval. There is abundance of 
proof that this part of the con- 
tinent has been the scene, in the 
past, of such volcanic upheaval. 
Forbes is of opinion that there is 
the fullest evidence to prove that, 
even since the arrival of the Span- 
iards, a very considerable elevation 
of the land has taken place over 
the greater part, if not the whole 
extent, of the line of coast; while 
Darwin states that he has con- 
vincing proof that this part of 
the continent has been elevated 
from 400 to 1200 feet since the 
epoch of existing shells. Further- 
more, elevations of the coast-line, 
amounting in many cases to sev- 
eral feet, are known to have hap- 
pened within recent times; while 
earthquakes and volcanic disturb- 
ances, of a less striking nature, are 
still of common occurrence. Suc- 
cessive lines, indicative of old sea- 
beaches, can be distinctly traced 
stretching inland one behind the 
other; and patches of sea-sand 
and water-worn stone found at a 
great distance from the coast, both 
in valleys and at altitudes much 
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greater than even 4000 feet, point 
to the same conclusion.! 

The difficulty, therefore, of alti- 
tude and distance from the coast 
cannot be regarded as insuperable. 

A difficulty, however, which is 
not so easily met, is afforded by 
the presence of the nitric acid, 
which in combination with the 
soda forms the nitrate of soda. 
It is scarcely necessary to inform 
our readers that nitrogen—except, 
of course, in small quantities in 
the free state—is not a normal 
constituent of salt water. The 
question, therefore, of greatest in- 
terest in connection with the for- 
mation of these nitrate-beds is, 
Whence has the nitric acid been 
derived ? 

Several theories have been put 
forward to account for it. One is 
to the effect that it owes its origin 
to huge guano-deposits, originally 
covering the shores of the large 
salt lakes, which, by the subse- 
quent overflowing of their shores, 
effected the mixture of the guano 
with the salts. In this way, by 
a slow process of decomposition, 
nitrate of soda would be ultimately 
formed.? 

This theory, apart from other 
considerations, seems at first sight 
extremely plausible, more especi- 
ally when we remember that it is 
on this very coast that the greatest 
guano -deposits have been found, 
and that the famous Chincha Is- 
lands, which alone have yielded 
over ten million tons of this valu- 
able fertiliser, are comparatively 
near the scene of the nitrate de- 





1 A friend of the present writer, who has visited this part of the west coast 
of South America, informs him that at one point of the coast at Mejillones (in 
Bolivia) he could trace the remains of no less than twelve distinct sea-beaches, 
situated at different distances from the sea, and rising to an altitude of 2500 


feet. 


* In this change lime, derived from the sea-shells, would play an important 
part. Modern researches show that in the conversion of organic nitrogen into 
nitrates—a change which is known as nitrification, and which is effected by micro- 
organic life—the presence of lime is a necessary condition, 
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posits. What seems further to 
support this theory is the actual 
occurrence, in the nitrate - fields 
themselves, of small quantities of 
guano. 

But however plausible it may 
appear at first sight, it does not 
bear closer criticism. One very 
serious objection is the absence in 
these deposits of phosphate of lime, 
which is the largest constituent of 
guano. If they were really due to 
guano, how does it happen that 
the insoluble phosphates of lime 
should have disappeared, while the 
easily soluble nitrate of soda 
should alone be preserved? Again, 
assuming this theory to be correct, 
we should naturally expect to be 
still able to find evidence of the 
chemical changes which would 
under such circumstances have 
taken place, in the shape of por- 
tions of the guano in the transition 
stage. Such evidence, however, 
the most careful investigations 
have failed to detect. 

Apart, however, from the above 
objections, there seems to be little 
doubt, from evidence afforded by 
traces of birds’- nests, &c., that 
the guano found in the nitrate- 
beds was deposited subsequent to 
the formation of the nitrate of 
soda. 

The most probable theory seems 
to be that put forward by Nollner. 
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The origin of the nitric acid is, 
according to him, to be ascribed to 
the decay of great masses of sea- 
weed, which, by means of hurri- 
canes, such as are still prevalent in 
these districts, were driven into the 
lagoons. The chief difficulty in 
the way of accepting this theory is 
the enormous quantity of sea-weed 
required to produce the millions of 
tons of nitric acid these deposits 
contain.! 

It must be remembered, how- 
ever, as bearing upon this point, 
that the occurrence of gigantic 
masses of sea-weed in the Pacific 
Ocean? is by no means uncommon 
even at the present time. If, to 
understand the formation of coal, 
we must suppose the Carbonifer- 
ous period to be one during which 
exceptionally luxuriant growth of 
vegetation took place, we may be 
permitted to suppose a similar lux- 
uriant growth of sea-weed dur- 
ing the formation of the nitrate 
deposits. Very strong confirma- 
tion of the truth of this theory is 
further afforded by the presence, 
in large quantities, in the raw ni- 
trate of soda, of iodine, a substance 
characteristic of sea-weed ; while 
pieces of sea-weed, still undecom- 
posed, are met with here and there. 

On the whole, therefore, this 
theory, while not free from diffi- 
culties, seems to be the most wor- 





? The quantity of sea-weed required to yield even a small quantity of nitric 


acid is very great, as sea-weed is chiefly composed of water. The following story, 
which used to be told by a popular scientific lecturer well known in the west of 


Scotland, illustrates this in an amusing manner. A small farmer living in the 
neighbourhood of the sea had been telling him, with great enthusiasm, what an 
admirable manure he had found in sea-weed, and how he was in the habit of cart- 
ing it, in a fresh condition, from the shore on to his fields some miles distant. 
The scientific man, while agreeing with this opinion, strongly recommended him 
to dry the material before transporting it ; asking him, at the same time, if he knew 
how much fertilising matter a cart of the fresh sea-weed contained. On receiving 
no answer to his question, he astounded the worthy farmer by informing him 
that there was probably not much more than could be put into his waistcoat- 
pocket. 

2 The Gulf-weed is an instance in point. Huge masses of floating sea-weed are 
sometimes found 500 to 600 miles in length, forming the so-called Sargasso Sea. 
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thy of acceptance as regards the 
origin of the nitrate deposits. 

Having thus discussed the ori- 
gin of the nitrate-fields, we may 
now give a more detailed descrip- 
tion of their appearance. The 
chief deposits at present being 
worked are those lying in the 
Pampa of Tamarugal, in the pro- 
vince of Tarapaca. They stretch 
at a distance of thirty or forty 
miles inland, from Pisagua south- 
wards to somewhat beyond the 
town of Iquique. This huge 
desert, as has been already indi- 
cated, seems to be entirely desti- 
tute of all vegetation and animal 
life. Even in the immediately 
adjoining country the only kind of 
vegetation that seems to grow is a 
species of acacia, The few streams 
that are found in this neighbour- 
hood are entirely fed by the melt- 
ing snow from the Cordilleras. 
Darwin describes the appearance 
presented by these pampas as re- 
sembling “a country after snow, 
before the last dirty patches are 
thawed.” 

Scattered over the pampas, at 
various distances from one another, 
are situated the oficinas, or nitrate 
manufactories, where the raw ma- 
terial is refined. Seen from a dis- 
tance, their most conspicuous fea- 
tures are their tall black chimneys. 
According to Dr Russell, they pre- 
sent a general resemblance to gas- 
works, with the adjuncts of a coal- 
mine. Nearer approach shows 
them to consist of a cluster of 
buildings, with open boiling-pans, 
liquor-vats, and machinery of 
different kinds. There is some- 
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thing very striking in the presence 
of these oficinas, so indicative of 
life and enterprise, in the midst of 
sandy deserts,,.and dependent for 
everything on external supplies 
brought ‘from a great distance. 
Of these manufactories there are a 
considerable number in different 
parts of the pampas. Many of 
them are old, and not in work. 
Most of those in active work 
at present are the property of 
foreigners ; and two-thirds of the 
nitrate exported from Chile is said 
to come from oficinas owned by 
English companies. Beside the 
oficina are the houses of the 
manager and his staff, and the huts 
of the native workmen. Every 
oficina possesses a public store, or 
pulperia, where the employees ob- 
tain their provisions. The whole 
group of buildings constitutes what 
is called a maquina. The extent 
of the property of each manufac- 
tory naturally varies, but some of 
the largest estates extend over 
twelve square miles. 

The caliche, or raw nitrate of 
soda, is not equally distributed 
over the pampas. The most abun- 
dant deposits are situated on the 
slopes of the hills which probably 
formed the shores of the old lagoons. 
An expert can tell from the ex- 
ternal appearance of the ground 
where the richest deposits are 
likely to be found. The caliche 
itself is not found on the surface 
of the plain, but is covered up by 
two layers. The uppermost, known 
technically as chuca, is of a friable 
nature, and consists of sand and 
gypsum; while the lower—the 





1 A difficulty which has not been referred to is the belief entertained by 
geologists that ‘‘ there has been a change of climate in Northern Chile, and that 
there must have been more rain there formerly than there is at present. Traces 
of human habitations are found high up in the Cordilleras to-day. Cobs of In- 
dian-corn, axes, and knives of copper tempered to exceeding sharpness, arrow- 
heads of agate, even pieces of cloth, are dug up, in arid plains, now without any 
trace of water for many leagues in or around them.”—Russell, p. 290. 
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costra—is a rocky conglomerate of 
clay, gravel, and fragments of fel- 
spar. The caliche varies in thick- 
ness from a few inches to ten or 
twelve feet, and rests on a soft 
stratum of earth called cova. The 
mode in which the caliche is exca- 
vated is as follows: A hole is 
bored through the chuca, costra, 
and caliche layers till the cova or 
soft earth is reached below. It 
is then enlarged until it is wide 
enough to admit of a small boy 
being let down, who scrapes away 
the earth below the caliche so as to 
form a little hollow cup. Into this 
a charge of gunpowder is intro- 
duced, and subsequently exploded. 
The caliche is then separated by 
means of picks from the overlying 
costra, and carried to the refinery. 
Both in appearance and composi- 
tion it varies very much. In colour 
it may be snow-white, sulphur, 
lemon, orange, violet, blue, and 
sometimes brown, like raw sugar. 
The caliche found in the Pampa de 
Tamarugal contains generally about 
30 to 50 per cent pure nitrate of 
soda; that in the province of 
Atacama contains from 25 to 40 
per cent. The subsequent refin- 
ing processes, which consist in 
crushing it by means of rollers, and 
then dissolving it, need not here be 
described. It may be sufficient to 
mention that the process used is 
that known as systematic lixivia- 
tion, and is analogous to the method 
introduced by Shanks in the manu- 
facture of soda. The chief impurity 
in the raw material is common salt: 
gypsum, sulphates of potassium, 
sodium, and magnesium, along with 
insoluble matters, are the other im- 
purities. The manufacture of 
iodine, which, as has been already 
noticed, is found in the nitrate- 
beds, is also carried on at these 
oficinas. 

Formerly the refined article had 
to be carried to the coast on mules ; 
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now, however, there is railway 
communication, which maintains a 
constant and ever-increasing traffic 
with Iquique, Pisagua, and the 
other nitrate ports. Of these, 
Iquique is by far the most im- 
portant. In respect of its situa- 
tion and surroundings, this little 
town is one of the most striking 
in the world. The following is 
Darwin’s description of it when 
the Beagle visited it in 1835 :— 


“The town contains about 1000 
inhabitants, and stands in a little 
plain of sand at the foot of a great 
wall of rock 2000 feet high, here 
forming coast. The whole is utterly 
a desert. A light shower of rain falls 
only once in very many years; the 
ravines are consequently covered with 
detritus, and the mountain-sides cov- 
ered with piles of white sand, even 
to a height of 1000 feet. During 
July a heavy bank of cloud stretches 
over the ocean ; it seldom rises above 
these walls of rocks on the coast. The 
aspect of the coast is most gloomy. 
The little port, with its few houses, 
seemed overwhelmed and out of all 
proportion with the rest of the scene. 
The inhabitants live like persons on 
board of ship. Every necessary is 
brought from a distance; water is 
brought in boats from Pisagua, about 
forty miles by water, and is sold at 
the rate of 4s. 6d. an 18-gallon cask. 
Very few animals can be maintained 
in such a place. I hired with difi- 
culty, at the high price of £4, two 
mules and a guide to take me to the 
nitrate-of- works.” 


Since 1835, however, the ap- 
pearance of the town has changed 
very much for the better. The 
enormous development of the ni- 
trate trade has effected a corre- 
sponding development in Iquique. 
Its population is now between 
16,000 and 20,000, very largely con- 
sisting of foreigners ; and the town 
can boast of a fairly imposing ap- 
pearance. Much of its food-sup- 
plies has still to be brought from 
a distance, but the town now pos- 
sesses a water-supply of its own. 
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The example of a town of this 
size so dependent on external 
sources is indeed unique. 

The question of the extent of 
the nitrate -of-soda deposits is 
naturally one of very great inter- 
est, especially from the agricultu- 
ral point of view. 

M. Charles Legrange, a French 
writer, estimated a few years ago 
that they still contained about 
100,000,000 tons of pure nitrate 
of soda. Opinions on this point 
differ very considerably, and it 
seems wellnigh impossible to arrive 
at any very accurate estimate. 
The number of years they will 
last will depend, of course, on the 
amount of annual exportation. 
This, at present, falls little short 
of 1,000,000 tons. If this amount 
is maintained, they should last, 
according to experts, some twenty 
or thirty years at least. A con- 
sideration, of course, which has 
an important influence on this 
question, is the price obtained for 
the article. If this should be in- 
creased, it may be possible to 
treat the large quantities of the 
inferior raw material (which at 
present prices are allowed to ac- 
cumulate) at a profit. Undoubt- 
edly this is what will ultimately 
take place, when the richer quality 
of the caliche has been exhausted. 

Hitherto the Government of 
Chile has been content to allow 
foreign enterprise to open up the 
nitrate - fields, imposing a heavy 
tax on all nitrate manufactured.! 
Whether this policy will be con- 
tinued in the future, it is impos- 
sible to say. The foreign interests 
were supposed to be endangered 
by the policy of the late President 
Balmaceda, so that his defeat was 
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a source of no small satisfaction 
to the foreign merchants in Chile. 
It is possible, however, that his 
policy—“ Chile for the Chilians” 
—may be revived. 

In conclusion, we may point out 
that the importance of the nitrate- 
fields, in an economic sense, is 
probably much greater than is 
realised by the general reader. 
The question of their extent and 
duration is a problem which ought 
to possess an interest for many 
more than those only whose com- 
mercial interests may be thereby 
affected. We may say, without 
any exaggeration, that this is a 
question which intimately affects 
the welfare of our most important 
industry —viz., agriculture. The 
world’s supply of nitrogen, avail- 
able for agricultural purposes, may, 
ere long, become too small to meet 
the demands made upon it. In 
order to understand this, we must 
draw our readers’ attention to the 
following elementary facts of 
agricultural science. 

The fertility of a soil may be 
said to be practically determined 
by the amount it contains, in a 
condition available for the crops’ 
needs, of certain substances, of 
which nitrogen is the most im- 
portant from several points of 
view. In countries like our own, 
where an exhaustive system of 
husbandry has long been practised, 
it has been found necessary, in 
order to maintain a heavy yield of 
crops, to restore, in the form of 
artificial manures, these fertilising 
ingredients. In the past the chief 
artificial manures which have been 
used for this purpose have been 
guano, bones, mineral phosphates, 
and nitrate of soda. Of these, 





' The enormous source of revenue which nitrate of soda is to the Chilian 
Government may be inferred from the fact that one oficina alone pays about 
£750 per diem, or in round numbers £250,000 per annum, of export duty on 


the nitrate there manufactured. 
VOL. CLI.—NO. DCCCCXVII. 
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guano has been nearly entirely 
used up, and unless new deposits 
are discovered—which seems ex- 
tremely unlikely—it will ere long 
cease to be procurable. The 
supply of bones has also been 
largely diminished, although there 
is always a certain amount being 
annually rendered available for 
this purpose. It is many years 
ago since Baron Liebig wrote— 


“England is robbing all other 
countries of the condition of their 
fertility. Already, in her eagerness 
for bones, she has turned up the 
battle-fields of Leipzig, of Waterloo, 
and of the Crimea ; already from the 
catacombs of Sicily she has carried 
away the skeletons of many succes- 
sive generations. Annually she re- 
moves from the shores of other coun- 
tries to her own the manurial equiv- 
alent of three millions and a half of 
men, whom she takes from us the 
means of supporting, and squanders 
down her sewers to the sea. Like a 
vampire, she hangs upon the neck of 
Europe—nay, of the entire world! 
and sucks the heart-blood from nations 
without a thought of justice towards 
them, without a shadow of lasting 
advantage to herself.” 


This indictment, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark, is somewhat 
exaggerated ; but there is a certain 
amount of truth in it. There can 
be no doubt that we are using up our 
artificial fertilisers at an alarming 
rate, and that their loss is irrepar- 
able. So long as we have the pro- 
spects of new sources whence to 
make good the loss, the case is not 
so serious. With regard to phos- 
phoric acid, which, next to nitrogen, 
is the most important fertiliser, 
this seems to be the case. For 
although guano and bones, for- 
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merly the chief sources of this in- 
gredient, have become, as already 
noticed, very much diminished in 
supply, fresh sources have been 
rendered available by the discov- 
ery of new deposits, and by the 
recognition of the manurial value 
of “basic slag,” } a bye-product in 
the manufacture of steel. 

Unfortunately the same cannot 
be said to be the case with nitro- 
gen, which, although abundantly 
occurring in nature in certain 
forms, is by no means abundant 
in those forms in which only it is 
available as a plant-food. 

The loss of nitrogen in agricul- 
ture occurs in various ways. Much 
is removed by our cereal crops. 
A year ago the present writer 
computed the amount removed 
in this way in Great Britain 
alone to be over 100,000 tons of 
nitrogen annually ; in order to re- 
place which, more than 700,000 
tons of nitrate of soda would be 
required. A considerable amount 
is lost in the drainage of our fields ; 
for it is a striking fact that this 
substance, in its most valuable 
form, is the only valuable fertilis- 
ing ingredient that the soil is un- 
able to retain. Other losses take 
place in a variety of ways, which 
space does not permit of mention- 
ing here. To make up for these 
losses, on the other hand, there are 
certain natural sources of gain, 
the most important being the ni- 
trogen compounds which come 
down dissolved in rain. These 
sources of gain, however, are ut- 
terly inadequate to make up for 
the losses. To do so, we have to 
rely almost entirely on our artifi- 
cial nitrogenous fertilisers ; and it 





1 Basic slag is a rich phosphatic material obtained in the new Thomas-Gilchrist 


basic process for the manufacture of steel. 


The “‘ converter” is lined with lime- 


stone, which unites with the phosphorus present in the iron, and forms phosphate 


of lime. 


It is the presence of this phosphate of lime—present in a chemical form 


not hitherto known—in the basic slag that gives it its manurial value. 
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is an open question whether, even 
at the rate we are using these at 
present, there is not still a large 
margin of loss. Of our nitrogen- 
ous fertilisers, in addition to ni- 
trate of soda, the chief are sulphate 
of ammonia and bones. The sup- 
ply of the latter, up to a certain 
amount, at any rate, may be relied 
upon as assured. The former 
source, however, is not so cer- 
tain, as it depends on industries 
whose continued existence cannot 
be guaranteed. Sulphate of am- 
monia is obtained principally from 
gas-, shale-, and iron-works, and its 
annual production in this country 
amounts to about 130,000 tons. 
Much of this, however, is not 
used at home for agricultural pur- 
poses, but is exported to foreign 
countries.! 

The importance, therefore, of 
nitrate of soda as the chief nitrog- 
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enous fertiliser will thus be seen 
to be great ; and when the nitrate- 
fields of Chile are exhausted, the 
question of where we are to obtain 
fresh supplies will become a most 
serious one. Perhaps, however, 
by that time the interesting re- 
searches which have already shown 
that certain of our crops have the 
means of indirectly utilising the 
boundless stores of nitrogen in our 
atmosphere will be sufficiently far 
advanced to furnish the agricul- 
turist with a new system of hus- 
bandry, in which the necessity for 
artificial manuring will be entirely 
dispensed with; or perhaps the 
dream of the agricultural chemist 
may at last be realised by the dis- 
covery of a process for “ fixing” 
the free atmospheric nitrogen by 
chemical means. 
CO. M. AIkmaN. 





1 The amount of nitrogen present in coal, and lost by our present methods of 


burning coal, is enormous. 


Mr Ludwig Morse, F.R.S., has carried out some 


most valuable experiments on the best methods of recovering much of this 
nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia. He estimates the consumption of 
fuel in this country at 150,000,000 tons per annum, which would be capable of 
yielding 6,000,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia. 
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WINTER 


THE wind, in long-drawn sighs, 
has passed over the uplands, and 
died away in the hollows at the 
foot of the hills. A long low line 
of cloud has hung for days in the 
south-west, lifting slightly from 
time to time, to settle again as be- 
fore. This belt of clouds reaches 
for miles. There is a break in it 
now and again, caused by wind 
rushing up fitfully from the sea, far 
away beyond the hills; but it is only 
for a short spell, then the cloud-line 
is continuous again. The ponies, 
rough and long-maned, are moving 
noiselessly with unshod hoofs to 
certain hollows well known to 
themselves, where they will stand 
sheltered and warm as if they 
were stabled under the thick 
hollies. Rough -fleeced sheep as 
well as ponies have taken the no- 
tion into their heads that white 
weather is coming. The sheep, 
also, are making tracks, but in a 
different direction to the ponies. 
Their food is the same, but their 
habits and their choice of shelter 
are very different. 

Wild-fowl in companies of three 
and two, far apart, rush overhead, 
high up, to certain points and 
back again, —wild ducks they 
are, so far as we are able to de- 
termine from their flight. Where 
the mast lies in profusion the 
birds are very busy on and 
under the fallen leaves. Wood- 
pigeons, especially, are filling their 
crops in most business-like fashion. 
There is no playing about, —no 
rushing up to the tree-tops to 
spread wings and tails and to trim 
their feathers; all that they are 
bent on now is to stow away a good 
crop of food before the snow comes 
and covers it in. They will still 
be able to get something to eat 
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when that happens, but it will be 
under difficulties, for the birds will 
have to plough the snow off with 
their broad breasts,— unless it lies 
too thickly for them to do this,— 
and to flirt it to right and left 
of them in white powdery puffs. 
A large number of wild pigeons 
marching along on the feed, under 
these circumstances, may fairly 
be compared to feathered snow- 
ploughs. It does not take long to 
clear a space wherein to forage. 
The jays, for a wonder, flit quietly 
from one tree or berry-bearing bush 
to another, too busy to squawk un- 
less you frighten one out of its wits 
by quietly coming on him from be- 
hind some clump of bushes, as he 
is stocking away among the fallen 
leaves. Insuch case he is seriously 
alarmed, and makes a tremendous 
noise over it. The green wood- 
pecker is just as busy as the rest, 
only after a different method. 
Something—his instinct we say, 
for want of a better term where- 
with to describe a bird’s faculties— 
tells him that after the sumptuous 
living he has enjoyed through the 
spring, summer, and early part of 
the autumn, ants or their eggs are 
essentially necessary to his well- 
being, to tone things down a bit 
possibly. For the yaffle is posi- 
tively plump just now. To pro- 
cure pup in a more or less ad- 
vanced stage of development, he 
leaves this belt of silver-grey beech 
woods and frequents the outskirts, 
where are open spaces covered with 
fine grass and ant-hills, well studded 
with gnarled old thorn-trees, both 
black and white thorn, covered 
with moss and lichens. You will 
be pretty certain to find him, if 
you know how to look for him, 
scuttling round some ant-hill: no 
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deserted one, though,—he knows 
better than that. 

There he is! the yellow patch on 
the lower part of his back betrayed 
him as he scuttled round, and he 
is continually on the scuttle. Up 
he pokes his long stout bill and a 
part of his head from the side of 
the ant-hill that is farthest from 
us,—a comical bird, truly. He is 
listening to find out, if he can, 
what that suspicious rustle was 
that he heard just now. He is not 
quite satisfied, and presently he 
dives into the ferns at the stem 
of one of the old thorns, a little 
farther away. Being well ac- 
quainted with his antics, we look 
at once at the middle of the tree, 
and there we have him, his head 
twisted round the stem, looking in 
our direction. My glass is full on 


him, and he appears a most ex- 
traordinary fellow as he raises the 
crimson feathers of his head and 
lets them fall again, the head well 


on the slant,—a red-capped, long- 
nosed, feathered harlequin. On ex- 
amining the ant-hill on which he 
has been so busy, we find he has 
excavated into it sideways—driven 
tunnels, in fact. There has been 
no waste of labour; he has gone 
straight for the emmets and their 
domestic offices. Probably the in- 
sects and their eggs have, as I 
have already suggested, a correc- 
tive property which is fully ap- 
preciated by the yaffle, and he 
means to have his fill of them 
before the snow comes. 

On the broad roads, or rides, 
cleared in the beech-woods, where 
the wind, to a certain extent, keeps 
the leaves from gathering thickly, 
large flocks of chaffinches and tits 
gather: from the great tit to the 
little blue tit, all are busy at the 
fallen mast. There is a contin- 
ual twink! twink! twink! As to 
the tits, they chide and chatter ; 
and mingled with them you will 
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find the beautiful bramblings, or 
bramble finches, conspicuous at 
once, as they fly up, by their 
white tail-coverts, as well as by 
their scissors- grinding note. I 
kept a pair of these once for a 
time, but had to give them their 
liberty or they would have ground 
us out of the house. One thing is 
very noticeable about all birds that 
have luxuriated on beech-mast for 
a long spell,—their plumage gets 
the gloss of satin on it, doubtless 
owing to the great amount of oil 
in the nuts. A woodland friend 
brought me a couple once for pre- 
serving: they were skinned with 
the greatest difficulty. In fact, 
the bird-preserver told me that if 
I had not been a special friend of 
his, he would have thrown up the 
job. The man who brought the 
bramblings informed me “ they 
bramblings hed bin a middlin’ 
good thing for him, fur a real 
gentleman as he knowed on took 
all he could ketch: he said they 
wus as good as some birds as he'd 
eat in furrin parts. I made bold,” 
said he, “to ask what they birds 
might ha’ been, an’ he told me 
they wus ortlins. Queer names 
they has fur critters in furrin 
parts.” 

Missel-thrushes, song-thrushes, 
and blackbirds flock to the yew- 
trees for their luscious berries ; 
so do other birds, but the thrush 
family contrive to keep a monopoly 
of the yews. We have been taught 
by some theologians that “ birds 
in their little nests agree”: they . 
certainly do not do so when feed- 
ing. I have been standing hidden 
in the middle of a bush close to 
some yew-trees, and have witnessed 
a scene of scolding, wrangling, and 
some battles-royal, not to be sur- 
passed in human life. The scarlet- 
vermilion berries are in profusion 
on the trees, and they cover the 
ground below in spots over which 
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a more than usually energetic 
struggle has been taking place. 
Where the boughs have had most 
light and warmth there is, of 
course, more fruit, and the largest 
and ripest, and the birds feed 
there voraciously. The perfection 
of bird-diet they find it. On 
one heavily berried branch three 
missel-thrushes settle: one fine 
fellow screams defiance at the 
other two, who will not see the 
matter in the same light. So a 
conflict ensues: at it they go, 
feathers flying and floating away 
in all directions. It ends in the 
fine bully having the bough all to 
himself, but minus quite half the 
berries, which have been threshed 
off in the scuffle. He does not 
long enjoy his position unmolested, 
for as he raises his head to take a 
look round before feeding, showing 
a beautiful spotted breast, a couple 
of robins, the fighters of the 
woodlands, make a dash at him, 
knocking him off his spray of 
yew. And so the game goes on 
from morn till eve,—screechings, 
cluckings, chirpings, and flutter- 
ings amongst those yew-trees. 
The squirrel also appreciates 
the berries highly. I have just 
seen one of the prettiest sights 
possible,—a squirrel feeding on 
them in most dainty fashion. 
The pulp is of a sweet glutinous 
nature—very sticky, in fact. To 
see the way the little fellow 
glided over the thick dark foliage 
until he found a branch just to 
his liking was a treat. Then he 
sat up, his fine brush-tail well up 
to the back of his head, ear-tufts 
erect, and those bright eyes glanc- 
ing in all directions to make sure 
that all was right, before he in- 
dulged in this luxury. Very 
neatly he picks off a fine berry 
with his forehands,—in spite of 
the information one of our critics 
solemnly volunteers us that squir- 
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rels do not possess hands, I cannot 
bring myself to call them feet,— 
places the fruit in his mouth, 
eating the pulp and dropping the 
seed. Just as he is reaching 
out for another berry, two song- 
thrushes dash down on to his 
branch. He gives one look of 
amazement at the intruders, then 
makes a dash at them. This they 
by no means appreciate, for they 
know that if they once get into 
the clutch of the squirrel it will 
go hard with them. He belongs 
to the gnawers ; but, like the rest 
of that family, or at any rate most 
of them, he indulges at times in 
other diet than a strictly vegetable 
one. 

These sights are most interest- 
ing, but the inside of a bush is not 
quite so comfortable as the out- 
side of it. I burst out suddenly. 
Master Squirrel chatters and is off. 
All I see of him is his tail. As 
to the birds, there is a flutter like 
that about a pigeon-cot, so great 
is the number that fly from those 
old yew-trees. 

Snow is certainly about: one or 
two small flakes have been seen; 
now some larger ones fall. We 
shall not be long without more, 
for the flakes cease falling just 
as suddenly as they began. The 
air is too cold yet for it to come 
down. As the daylight begins to 
get low, lurid streaks show, low 
down beneath the long line of 
cloud-belt. There is a murky light 
above that gets darker in tone, 
for the belt is moving and appears 
to rise. The winds moan as 
though heavily laden, and com- 
plaining about all they had to 
carry and drive before them. Be- 
side the hedgerows the blackbirds 
are busy, tossing the leaves from 
side to side, peering under hol- 
low places for snails or worms. 
Instead of their usual shriek of 
alarm they give only a_half- 
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smothered cry as they slip through 
the hedge, to get away from you. 
The hedge-sparrow, that beautiful 
singer when other songsters are 
still, glides in and out of the 
hedge, flirts and shuffles with his 
wings, justifying one of our local 
names for him, that of “ shuffle- 
wing.” He is silent now, how- 
ever, for he knows that he, with 
others, will have to hunt hard 
and to little purpose before long. 

“ Chack-chack!” muttered out 
overhead, tells us that fieldfares 
are near. There they go, a flock 
of them, to roost on the ground 
in the “forey” grass, like larks. 
A few redwings detach themselves 
from the company, and with feeble 
clucks make for some plashy hol- 
lows that are wooded and well 
sheltered, there to find food with 
the woodcocks that frequent the 
same locality. 

“Peewit, weet, weet—peewit! ” 
Here come the green plovers from 


the large open fields of the upland 


farms. They wheel and flap, and 
twist and wheel again. We think 
that they have decided at last to 
go, but we are mistaken. They 
make once more for the fields they 
had left, settle, run about, and then 
rise, calling most mournfully, as 
they pass over us, a flapping com- 
pany of black-and-white, making 
for the sheltered coombe, close to 
the old farm where they have had 
their haunts and homes “frum 
beyon’ recknin’.” 

The wind sinks as we reach the 
foot of the upland ; flakes of snow 
come on us: more fall, and we 
hurry on, for a blinding storm of 
snow at night, in a rough wooded 
district, is a serious matter, fear- 
fully misleading even to those who 
know the country well. Rooks 
are sagacious birds—they have the 
faculty of self - preservation very 
fully developed ; but I have known 
them all at sea in a snowstorm, 
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and completely helpless in one of 
the thick white fogs that are so 
very prevalent in the woodlands, 
after a heavy fall, and a half turn 
of the wind to the southward for 
a few hours. In such case they 
will drop in the first trees they 
come to, or even on to the tops 
of hedges, flapping, fluttering, 
croaking, and quarking in a most 
unearthly manner, unable to reach 
their rookery until the fog lifts. 
Their instinct, or reckoning facul- 
ties, fail them, just as man’s will 
fail him under similar circum- 
stances, 

The leadings of instinct are by 
no means so unerring as some 
would have us believe. I have 
known a kingfisher come to his 
death by plunging down on to the 
roof of a low greenhouse, mistak- 
ing the glitter of the glass through 
the shrubs for water. Insects 
are continually fluttering against 
the top-lights from inside, espe- 
cially butterflies, and birds will 
attempt their capture from with- 
out. Wild creatures often make 
fatal mistakes, and catastrophes 
occur at times that exterminate 
hosts of animals and birds to- 
gether. After heavy snows the 
remains of unfortunate creatures 
—such as do not of their own 
accord associate together — have 
been found involved in one com- 
mon ruin. 

Before we reached home the 
snow had fallen so thickly that 
the footsteps of those who passed 
were noiseless. On the morning 
following we find the ground cov- 
ered a foot deep in some places. 
Travelling over it in one of my 
usual rambles, I find that the birds 
are not affected by it. That is 
because there is no frost. Snow 
may lie for weeks, if it does not 
freeze, without wild creatures be- 
ing punished through it. The 
robin, as we pass him, looks at us 
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with his bold dark eyes, warbling 
a cheery song, as if he thought the 
wintry weather most seasonable 
and enjoyable. There was never 
a snowstorm yet that completely 
covered all places: go where you 
will, countless spots of possible 
shelter will catch your eye in every 
direction. The snow may be 
lying on the hedges, where it has 
drifted in such heavy masses as 
to bend them over to leeward, but 
the banks below will be free from 
it. And as nearly all hedges have 
water-runs on one side of them or 
the other, the ground is soft, and 
so everything that lives in the 
banks can be got at by the birds 
that live on snails, slugs, worms, 
and the many various forms of 
insect life in a torpid state, ma- 
ture or immature. The berry- 
eating species keep more to the 
tops of the hedges. These are in 
the best of spirits, for their food 
gleams out in the midst of the 
snow in the most tempting fa- 
shion. Orimson hips and the 
berries of the hawthorn are in 
profusion. Fieldfares have gath- 
ered here, chacking and chatter- 
ing, as they cling with their strong 
feet to the heavily laden twigs: 
the snow flies off all round and 
about them. The bullfinches that 
are feeding on the privet-berries 
look like roses as you catch sight 
of their brilliant breasts, while they 
cling and flutter and pipe within 
a few yards of you. Wild fruit is 
in the pink of condition when the 
cold weather sets in: it becomes 
sweet and smooth, instead of being 
acrid and rough as it was. 

If by some rare chance any of 
the clustered berries of the moun- 
tain-ash are left, they will be 
fiercely fought for. The ring- 
ousel, the blackbird of the moors, 
will be sure to have his share of 
them if he be in the district. So 
partial is he to this fruit, that I 
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have known him stay his flight 
and come close to houses near 
Dorking town, where some of the 
mountain-ash trees have been 
grown as ornamental objects on 
either side of the entrance-gates, 
This was very late in the season. 
That ring-ousels are about during 
the winter months I have had 
most convincing proof, having 
seen some that had been shot by 
men when out blackbird-shooting. 

It is the frost that punishes 
and kiils our wild creatures—un- 
less they are extremely hard to 
kill—not the snow, which protects 
and keeps them warm. The hare 
that sits in her form of dry tus- 
socky grass and dead ferns, roofed 
over with stout trailing brambles, 
which the weight of snow actually 
makes to touch the ground just in 
front, is snug and warm. Her 
food is close within reach, and, so 
far, she has nothing to fear from 
the weather. It is very enjoyable 
walking across large unfrequent- 
ed woodland fields after a good 
fall of snow, providing there is 
a public right-of-way through. 
There is no silence that I know 
which is so impressive as the si- 
lence of a snow-covered country. 
A dim light is all round about, 
no stars are visible, you can hear 
yourself breathe. So far from 
being cold, one feels uncomforta- 
bly warm. A very slight shift in 
the wind would cause it to thaw 
a little, but that shift does not 
come. 

Spots appear in the fields—spots 
that move. They are hares and 
rabbits feeding. They will soon 
clear the snow off their nib- 
bling-ground with their fore-feet. 
Just now they are playing high- 
jinks,—the rabbits are cutting fine 
capers. Soft white weather does 
not upset their arrangements, so 
far as food is concerned. We 
can see something coming towards 
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us, making for the hares and rab- 
bits right across our path. It 
ploughs along at a rapid pace: we 
crouch low to bring our sight on 
the snow, and know at the first 
glance that it is that dreaded foe 
of rabbits, the stoat. I have seen 
him on the hunt in the snow be- 
fore. He rushes along, leaving a 
furrow behind him, where he has 
parted it in his progress. Now 
he is close to, passing us sideways. 
He catches sight of me, and bounds 
from out the snow most actively, 
but in the direction of his prey. 
If he gets near enough to them 
without being seen or winded, 
there will be short but very deadly 
work for either hare or rabbit. 

A change comes ; the winds get 
up in the north, then shift to the 
north-east, whence they blow as 
nor-easters will blow, whirling 


the snow off large fields, to deposit 
it in huge drifts in the roads, 
blocking them up. At night the 


winds sink again, and it is clear 
and dry ; the stars twinkle merrily, 
and a hard frost sets in. Next 
morning a hard blue sky is over- 
head, the wind is keen and bitter, 
it still freezes hard. Notice the 
robin now as you pass along. His 
cheery song is over, and he weeps 
and mourns so that it is positive- 
ly disheartening to listen to him. 
One of the things I cannot bear 
is to hear the robin cry. 
Fieldfares, redwings, and lap- 
wings flit restlessly about, at a 
loss what to do. Had the snow 
remained on the fields with the 
root-crops left for sheep-feed, it 
would have been all right, for the 
birds would have found good shel- 
ter under the broad leaves as well 
as food. But now the ground is 
hard, and their food is under it. 
So they move to and fro, loath to 
quit what had been their happy 
hunting - grounds, until some of 
them, the thrush portion, get so 
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weak that they are unable to ex- 
tricate themselves from the hedges 
into which they fluttered out of 
your way as you tramped past. 

The plovers make for the low- 
lands, where they wait for better 
times. Starlings betake themselves 
to any uncovered grounds they 
can find near the edge of tidal 
rivers, excepting a few that re- 
main and come with the sparrows 
to feed near our doors. Keats’s 
beautiful lines come into one’s 
mind, suggesting so much in so 
few words :— 


‘© St Agnes’ Eve —ah, bitter chill it 
was ! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold, 

The hare limped trembling through the 
frozen grass; , 

And silent was the flock in woolly 
fold.” 


Hard black frosts, if continued 
for any time, take the voices and 
the lives of wild things. Little by 
little their food-supply gets shorter, 
and other creatures, driven from 
their accustomed haunts, come to 
share what little there is. 

After a time the wind changes 
suddenly dead south, and heavy 
rain falls instead of snow. Bare 
spots show in the meadows; the 
blessed sight of green grass is 
visible once more. Birds, poor 
things, show their joy and thank- 
fulness by soft chatterings, chirp- 
ings, and whistling. Rooks, wag- 
tails, and larks must be in dire 
straits when they come to feed in 
the streets of a populous town, 
as they have done. Now they 
are in the fields, hunting by the 
half-thawed rills and in the mea- 
dow-splashes for anything eatable, 
either living or dead. The change 
does not last long, however. As I 
come home, about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, a significant sight 
attracts my attention. A small 
herd of Bewick’s swans—the small 
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wild swan—six in number, pass 
overhead, low down over the 
woodlands. My glass has been 
on them from the time the rush! 
rush! rush ! of their strong wings 
gave notice of their approach, and 
it follows them until they are lost 
in the distance. They came from 
the south, and at full migrating 
speed are making for the north- 
east. On the darkest night you 
can tell if a swan or swans are 
passing overhead, if low enough to 
be heard. No other bird that I 
am acquainted with in England 
gives out that strong measured 
rush! rush! rush! that the swans 
do, whether wild or domesticated. 
Our own tame swan, the most 
graceful bird of the whole family, 
exists in a wild state in Russia, 
Poland, Italy, Persia, Siberia, and 
elsewhere, in exactly the same 
condition as he does domesticated 
here. Many of our tame swans 
visit the tide when frozen out from 
their inland waters, either of their 
own accord or decoyed away by 
the trumpet-calls of wild swans— 
the mighty hooper or elk swan, 
the Polish swan, or the small Bew- 
ick swan—passing overhead. 

Our tame swans reach the tide, 
the open sea. So far good: they 
see other fowl feeding on the suc- 
culent sea-grass,—feed and fly with 
them, just as they would with the 
geese and ducks on some of their 
own inland mill-ponds. Now not 
one shore-shooter in twenty car- 
ries a field-glass, and though his 
local knowledge is in the main 
accurate, yet he is often a little 
hazy where swans are concerned. 
“Tt’s a swan ; but if that bird was 
not a wild bird it would not be 
there on salt water,” said one man 
Iknew. “Get the punt out ; I am 
going behind the sea-wall to fire 
off my charge of duck-shot,—it’s 
too cold to draw it.” Presently, 
as the punt crept up, some fowl 
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rose and flew close by the swan, 
which began to make preparations 
for following them. His wings 
flapped on the water. “Keep her 
steady when [I fire,” says the 
shooter. The report rings over the 
water, and the swan floats dead on 
it, the bullet having passed through 
his body, just below the joints of 
the wings. “This one is different 
from the one I shot last week,’ 
remarked the man to his com- 
panion, when the bird was pulled 
on board; “the other was larger, 
and it had not got a nob on its 
bill like this one ; it is like what our 
common swans have.” It was, in 
point of fact, just a domesticated 
swan that had visited the tide, 
whilst the first he had shot was 
a real wild hooper. 

To return to the herd of Bewick 
swans I saw pass over, there is 
nothing uncommon in sea-birds 
flying over woodland districts ; and 
they will frequently settle to rest 
there, if an open bit of water 
catches their keen eyes. The force 
of circumstances sometimes com- 
pels them to take routes that they 
would scrupulously avoid if they 
had any choice in the matter. The 
razor-bill auk, to my own know- 
ledge, has been picked up in a 
ploughed field thirty miles from 
salt water, where he was sitting 
up like a rabbit in one of the 
furrows, no doubt lost in wonder 
as to where he had got to. Close 
to the woods this was. One of 
the plough-boys went to see what 
curious creature was there. The 
auk returned his look freely. Then 
the boy made a grab at the razor- 
bill, which by no means belied its 
name, for it bit its would-be captor, 
not once but twice, severely. For 
this the poor auk got such a kick 
from the toe of a very heavy boot 
as killed him. 

I had remarked to my wife that 
the sight of swans moving was 
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not reassuring ; and the next morn- 
ing my fears were justified, the 
country being ice-bound, and the 
roads like glass. Many of the 
birds that had been feeding in the 
damp meadows lay dead beneath 
the trees in which they had roost- 
ed for the night, frozen to death. 
There was a week of this, and 
then a partial thaw came, followed 
by snow. A desperate time it was 
for all wild things. I saw the 
weasel hunt the long-tailed wood- 
mouse, coloured like himself fawn 
and white, and nearly as large as 
himself, from the snow - covered 
brambles to not a yard from my 
feet. That was a fine opportunity 
for observing the tactics of the 
hunter and the hunted. The 
mouse flattened itself out like a 
bit of light leather: not even a 
particle of snow was disturbed 
from the bramble-stems over 
which he crawled to get beneath 
the loose flints. On one side of 
the low trailing branches was the 
mouse ; on the other the weasel, 
ferociously searching for his prey. 
He did not get the mouse—the 
small creature baffled him. Had 
it been a rabbit, he would have 
had it most certainly. Mice are 
not frightened when hunted by the 
weasel as rabbits are. 

Strange news of creatures being 
about that have not been seen for 
years has been brought to me this 
season. Farmyards, hen- roosts, 
duck-ponds, and sheepfolds have 
been visited by “something” that 
has left curious footprints in the 
snow, in coming and going, resem- 
bling a long hand with a dent like 
that of a long nail in front of it. 
These were the marks of the badger; 
but so much did this strange track 
disturb one old dame who keeps a 
large quantity of poultry in a lonely 
district, that she talked to those who 
passed by about the Witch of En- 
dor and “Satan walking the airth 
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agin.” It was in vain to try to 
explain the matter to her, telling 
how the badger, being unusually 
hard pressed, had come to her fow!- 
house, had tried to get in all 
round, and, finding himself foiled, 
had prospected in a general way 
all round the farmyard. I point- 
ed out to her where his belly 
had touched the snow, making a 
smooth trail; and again where he 
had ploughed it up with his snout 
like a pig; then farther on I 
showed her his tracks to the cover 
under the hill,—but all to no pur- 
pose. The old dame refused both 
comfort and explanation. ‘ Massy, 
oh alive!” she cried ; “ things like 
thet ere waunt about when I wus 
a gal, an’ I wishes they waunt now 
—thet I do.” 

Of the depredations committed 
by the fox under sore stress we 
shall say little; yet they have 
been beyond all credit, save by 
the sufferers from his audacious 
plundering. It says much for the 
sporting sympathies innate in the 
true Briton that, in spite of the 
heavy losses foxes and their fami- 
lies have entailed on the farmer, 
it has only been in certain in- 
stances, where it has become a 
direct necessity, that one or two 
have been killed: they have been 
allowed to plunder asarule. Ex- 
traordinary devices have been em- 
ployed, however, in secluded wood- 
land districts, to keep foxes away 
from poultry-farms, by day and 
by night. Not one case of fox- 
poisoning have I heard of: when 
it was necessary to kill one, it was 
done openly, and by those who 
had the right to do it. 

I know of some pheasant-aviaries 
that are not far away from fox- 
earths, where there are rare pheas- 
ants from the mountains of India 
and China,—the gorgeous monals 
and the curious horned pheasants. 
These are far too costly to serve 
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as food for the fox; but if he 
does not get into the aviary he 
rushes round and round, in his 
cat-like fashion, and frightens the 
birds horribly. The golden pheas- 
ants cry and dash in their swift 
flight, more like scarlet macaws 
gone mad than pheasants. <A 
most exasperating sight it is for 
their owner to see bruised and 
broken tail-feathers on the ground, 
—magnificent ones, too, four and 
five feet in length, from the tail of 
Reeves’s pheasant—the birds look- 
ing like a lot of frightened scare- 
crows, compared with their wonted 
brave appearance, one or two in a 
dead or dying state from battering 
themselves against the wire-net- 
ting. The aviaries are necessarily 
large, both long and broad and 
high, so as to give room for the 
magnificent plumes. I have seen 
one of these glorious birds dashing 
itself with a thud against the bars 
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of its perches, frightened by a 
sneaking fox in the day-time. At 
night it will be far worse. 

This villanous conduct on the 
part of the fox is forced on him 
by the shifts to which he is 
reduced. Rabbits are supposed 
to be a legitimate food for him; 
but as they fetch in this neigh- 
bourhood, in the heart of the 
country, from sixteen to eighteen 
pence without their skins, foxes 
are not able to get all that they 
require at times. One must look 
at things from many sides. I 
have seen wild creatures in smooth 
and in hard times, but it has only 
been after spring has come in, and 
we have found their bleached 
skeletons in all kinds of places 
where they had crawled to die, 
that we can fully realise how des- 
perate their winter shifts have 
been. 

A Son or THE MARSHES. 
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The Old Saloon. 


THE OLD SALOON. 


Tuis Old Saloon has been ac- 
quainted with many literary sen- 
sations since its inauguration in 
the heroic days. We will not 
allude to the hot old controversies 
of the poets in these times of giants 
—to Wordsworth, dogged with his 
lyrical ballads, or Byron, flaming 
with his Scotch Reviewers, or to 
Scott, who took the world by storm, 
without a dissentient voice. These 
days are over, and their great 
efforts. But in more recent and 
more piping times, within the 
recollection of a great many of us 
still remaining, there have been 
various little eras in the story of 
the time which counted much at 
the moment, and which still count 
in the calmer records of history. 
This chapter in the experiences of 
the reader in the Old Saloon is to 
treat of Fiction, that most popular 
of all the voices of modern litera- 
ture: therefore, it is of fiction only 
that we shall speak. And there 
are three of these unusual and 
marked successes outstanding from 
all the contemporary work of their 
day which attract the immediate 
attention. We are not concerned 
to apportion them their pedigree or 
their succession,—to show how they 
came about, or how they influenced 
their followers. In such things 
do the Gentiles trust; but to us 
Genivs remains individual, arbi- 
trary, a thing without father and 
mother. Genius is a big word, 
yet it is justly applicable to two 
at least out of the three whose 
seizure of the public attention 
has been so marked and notable. 
About the third we remain in 
doubt, perhaps because we are as 
yet too near to see. 

The first of these was the pub- 
lication of ‘Jane Eyre.’ It seems 


amusing to speak of this as a sen- 
sation, when we remember that 
both Dickens and Thackeray were 
in possession of the public ear at 
the moment. Yet neither of 
them, though infinitely greater, 
produced exactly the same kind 
of effect. ‘Jane Eyre’ struck the 
imagination of the reader with 
one clear sharp blow, ringing upon 
the shield like an individual de- 
fiance. The effect was more like 
that produced by Fanny Burney 
with her ‘ Evelina’ than of anything 
more modern. The three-volume 
novel was not in any particular 
repute at the moment. It had 
fallen chiefly into the hands of 
Mrs Gore and Mrs Marsh, and 
the conventional record of love 
and fashion. Then there came 
forth suddenly this little girl from 
the country, this little governess, 
shy, speechless, and strange, and 
flung her glove in the face of the 
world. She was not even proper, 
though her life was more than 
proper, prim in professional cor- 
rectness and absolute ignorant 
innocence and purity. Immacu- 
late as she was, she talked freely 
of things no young lady is sup- 
posed to know; she revealed the 
rough passion of a man as she 
understood it, and the hot impa- 
tient passions of a woman, wild to 
feel herself set aside from the en- 
joyments and excitements of life, 
as no man had ever ventured to 
imagine or woman to confess be- 
fore. The world was electrified 
by the sudden appearance of that 
little plain person, keeping the 
impetuous rowé at bay, amusing, 
baffling, vanquishing him, with 
no usual weapons,—with the mas- 
tery of her clear little brain and 
wit and individuality. The read- 
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ers of the day made a sort of 
ring round that fighting couple to 
see it out. One heard on all 
sides of So-and-so, who had sat up 
all night to read it ; of another, by 
no means inexperienced in such 
matters, who, taking up the book 
for a moment on her way to dress 
for dinner, found herself in the 
same attitude hours after, the 
dinner all burnt to a cinder! 
This was the first of those sensa- 
tions which woke up all England 
out of its dozing disregard for 
the fashionable novel. Not fash- 
ionable at all, heaven knows !— 
exceedingly ignorant in that re- 
spect, and making out fine ladies 
to be the most vulgar and detest- 
able of living creatures ; but with 
what a flash and fire of passion 
and reality in all its veins! 

The second was of a very differ- 
ent and much loftier kind. It 
occurred when there first ap- 
peared modestly, in, we are proud 
to think, these very pages, the 
story of the “Sad Fortunes of the 
Rev. Amos Barton.” It came with 
no flourish of trumpets, not even 
with the charm of triumphant 
passion, no love-story even, though 
a tale of love that is stronger than 
death. But we are not called 
upon to account in any way for 
the marvellous effect of George 
Eliot. Her light was not always 
at the height of that pure flame 
of genius and simplicity, yet not 
even her least favourable critic 
has ever attempted to question 
her right to the highest place. 

The last sensation of the kind 
was produced a couple of years 
ago by ‘Robert Elsmere.’ What 
was the cause of it? We are 
unable to say; perhaps because 
we are, as we have said, as yet 
too near to estimate calmly the 
author’s claims. It was not a 
great piece of fiction: there can 
scarcely be said to be any living 


[March 


character or individuality, except, 
perhaps, in Catherine, the wife of 
that shadowy personage, mild as 
milk, and flavourless in any human 
way, who was invented only to 
go down before the arguments of 
a diabolical Squire scarcely more 
human than he. Catherine is a 
fine steady Churchwoman, a little 
rigid, but sweet, not given to over- 
much thinking, and all the better 
for it; such as are to be found, 
using all manner of pious Aids to 
Devotion, but naturally devout 
and pious without any of these, 
in hundreds of pleasant vicarages 
and rectories. To our own think- 
ing, she is the only natural and 
characteristic figure in the book, 
except, to be sure, a certain hazy 
Don, always afraid of committing 
himself, who half acts, timorously, 
the part of lover, and whom we 
have seen with our eyes in real 
life and Oxford, where he natur- 
ally abides. Apart from this 
gentle touch of drawing - room 
comedy, and Catherine, who is on 
the tragic side, we have never been 
able to see wherein the attraction 
of this book lies. But then, on 
the other hand, thousands upon 
thousands have seen it. And 
what in face of that cloud of 
witnesses can any poor critic say ? 
Other motives beyond those of 
literature have been alleged for 
its success. Some people say that 
religious difficulties are so common 
and all prevalent that any attempt 
to give a solution to that question 
is of overwhelming interest. But, 
as a matter of fact, the mild 
and highly cultured Unitarianism 
which is Mrs Ward’s solution has 
been before the world for a great 
many hundred years, and has pos- 
sessed many accomplished preach- 
ers, but has never succeeded in 
consoling or satisfying any num- 
ber of the human race. ‘“ We 
have no poor,” said regretfully a 
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charitable and kind woman of that 
refined sect to ourselves many 
years ago, in one of the great nor- 
thern towns which swarm with 
poverty as with wealth; and we 
have never forgotten that speech, 
for Unitarianism is indigenous in 
these regions, and must there have 
done all that it is in it to do. 
And then it is said on the other 
hand, and, we believe, from quar- 
ters of the highest authority, that 
‘Robert Elsmere’ has finally ‘“‘abol- 
ished Christianity.” If this were 
so, then indeed the sensation might 
be accounted for. But to those 
who think otherwise the mystery 
remains unaffected by any ex- 
planation that has yet been given. 
To be sure, a book by Mr Jerome 
K. Jerome has had equal celebrity, 
and no explanation has been at- 
tempted in this case. 


Mrs Ward’s second book, follow- 
ing upon a debut at once so ex- 
traordinary and so unaccountable, 
has naturally called forth a great 
deal of public attention. It has 
been looked for as very seldom 
book is looked for,—rather as a 
solid article of commerce promising 
unusual profits than as a mere 
literary production. The bargains 
made over the work while still 
unborn, the competition, the cal- 
culations whispered abroad by 
judiciously indiscreet voices here 
and there, have overawed the 
ordinary world and thrilled that 
of literature with a sense of un- 
appreciated excellence of the most 
pungent kind. It is hard, no 
doubt, upon the excellent people 
who have been doing their best 
for years to find themselves over- 
passed in a moment by a new 
writer. It is excused in the case 
of Mr Rudyard Kipling, for in- 
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stance, for reasons into which it 
is unnecessary to enter; but we 
can pardon the whimsical dismay 
with which all competitors look 
on at the trivmph of our new in- 
structors. There is one thing, 
however, which nobody can say 
against Mrs Humphry Ward, 
and that is, that she has trifled 
with or presumed upon her fame. 
The new book! is a monument of 
careful labour, of conscientious 
and patient toil. It has the 
aspect of having been verified in 
every point as it went on, “proved,” 
so to speak, as we used in nursery 
days to prove our Catechism by 
texts out of Scripture—a fallacious 
process, yet one which filled the 
young logician with a sense of 
triumph. It is still more fal- 
lacious in such an instance as this, 
for indeed we are very indifferent 
in most cases as to the facts, very 
tolerant of a little incorrectness, 
insisting only upon life and reality 
in the personages set before us, 
and desirous above all things of 
the sensation of spontaneity—the 
possibility of believing that he 
or she in whom our interest is 
demanded by the story-teller should 
have been existent by pure right of 
nature before we were called upon 
to watch him through the incidents 
of his life. Thus we know very 
well that Hero was betrothed in 
Messina, and Benedict and Bea- 
trice flouted each other before it 
had ever occurred to the poet to 
make us see them for one passage 
in their career; as well as that 
Hamlet was, and would have been 
whether we had ever heard of him 
or not. Nay, in our own time, 
who ever doubted the existence of 
Milly Barton? or even Jane Eyre 
for that matter? But David 
Grieve is not in the category of 
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these simple persons. He rises to 
our sight for the first moment with 
a fatal intention of instruction in 
him. He is all done on purpose 
from beginning to end. We doubt 
much if, of his own impulse, he 
would ever have originated any- 
thing, even the night on the hills 
which is his first adventure. These 
things are for our instruction. He 
and his sister begin by being ex- 
amples of heredity, and of the 
fusion of races. They go on by ex- 
pounding after a different sort the 
career of the good and the bad 
apprentice. They take up the 
theme as to the use of experience 
in this world,—the worst being of 
use to the good, the bad being un- 
teachable and immovable. And so 


the lesson continues, long-drawn- 
out, conscientious, never carried 
away by any impulse of mere 
humanity or common feeling, al- 
ways severe and steady to the 
lesson conveyed. Itis not a cheer- 


ful lesson, nor is it mingled with 
the necessary sweets which make 
such large administrations of teach- 
ing agreeable to the ordinary pal- 
ate. There is not a laugh in the 
whole big three volumes—which 
might have been four had the 
writer so pleased,—not a laugh, 
and very few smiles. The first 
volume contains many glimpses 
of Derbyshire scenery, which are 
well done, and full of colour and 
atmospheric effects, which now 
and then for a moment betray a 
softening, a yielding on the part 
of the author, as if she might 
cheer up a little, and permit us, 
and even her hero, poor boy! who 
has such hard work of it all 
through, to cheer up; but these 
moments of forgetfulness are not 
continued beyond the preface of 
the story. The only moment in 
which poor David has any com- 
fort in his existence is in his 
bookstall at Manchester, fashioned 
upon the model of the bookstalls 
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of William and Robert Chambers, 
so well known to us in Edinburgh, 
where he is a very bumptious and 
complacent youth, educating him- 
self at lightning speed, learning 
everything—Greek, Latin, French, 
politics, philosophy, and heaven 
knows what beside !—and thinking 
himself the very finest fellow, pro- 
duct and crown of all the ages, 
which the world has seen. Poor 
David! he is dreadfully self-in- 
structed, superior, contemptuous 
of the wretched people who be- 
lieve in the Bible and not in 
Voltaire. Bishop Fraser of Man- 
chester had lately come to that 
see—“a man rich in all modern 
ideas and capacities, full of energy 
and enthusiasm, a scholar and ad- 
ministrator both. And he believed 
all those absurdities. David wanted 
to know? Impossible! No honest 
man could, thought the lad de- 
fiantly.” But we forgive the poor 
young man his priggishness and 
his esteem of himself, in considera- 
tion of the fact that this is really 
the only bright time of his life. 
He had read apparently all the 
worst literature of the eighteenth 
century (though one can’t help 
thinking Mrs Ward might have 
permitted something of newer 
fashion) ; he had acquired a book- 
seller’s science of rare editions, 
which made him far more know- 
ing than his master; he had only 
to feel for an inner pocket in 
order to be conscious of the re- 
assuring possession of “his purse 
and his savings-bank book,” which 
latter he seems to have carried 
about with him, singularly enough. 
Twenty, in strong health, and with 
all those tremendous acquirements, 
the absolute self-confidence of a 
man who can live on a little oat- 
meal and a baked potato, and has 
thirty pounds in the bank, it 
would be wonderful if he had not 
been happy. Robert Chambers did 


not do so much, so far as we can 
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remember, nor even his brother. 
They had not mastered all lan- 
guages and sciences while they 
abode in their bookstalls on Leith 
Walk. Mrs Ward has improved 
here upon the real life. 

Poor boy! he does not have 
long to enjoy it ; for shortly there 
comes down upon him from the 
hills the companion of his child- 
ish life, the little devil, without a 
single good quality or mitigation 
of evil,— Louie, his only sister, 
the representative of the French 
mother who has brought beauty 
and vice into the homely blood of 
the Grieves. It is a bold thing for 
a novelist, especially in these days 
when human nature is studied 
with so much charity, to invent 
a character wholly bad, without 
one gleam of redeeming nature. 
Louie Grieve, from her first intro- 
duction to her tragic end, never 
does, says, or thinks, so far as 
revealed to us, for a single mo- 
ment, anything that is calculated 
to diminish the diabolical impres- 
sion which she makes. She is bad 
all through, as her brother is good 
all through, knowing nothing in 
earth or heaven but her own grati- 
fication, food, dress, and pleasure, 
loving nobody, thinking of nothing 
but this one aim of existence. She 
is beautiful, but neither winning 
nor charming. There is no gloss 
upon her, such as makes the ca- 
prices of a beautiful woman some- 
times delightful, at least to the 
men who are in love with her. 
But nobody is ever in love with 
this doomed creature. She steps 
into vicious life as she might have 
stepped into a new occupation, 
without passion or any pretences 
of it, simply from natural badness, 
which is original at least. The 
effect, which we presume is what 
Mrs Ward intended, is that no 
reader can take the slightest in- 
terest in Louie. We are as glad 
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to get rid of her as everybody else 
in the book is, and see her ap- 
proach only with annoyance. Her 
presence is weariness itself. She 
is mean, spiteful, tedious, an epi- 
tome of everything that is bad, 
without one single redeeming qual- 
ity. When her brother takes her 
with him to Paris, on the fort- 
night’s holiday from which they 
both expect so much, it is, of 
course, evident that nothing but 
harm is going to happen. Yet we 
still hope there may be some hu- 
man character, some excitement 
or piquancy, in the harm. But, so 
far as Louie is concerned, there is 
nothing of the sort, neither there 
nor at any other time. She does 
not go wrong, for she has never 
gone right. She does not abandon 
her modesty, for she never had 
any. She becomes the sculptor’s 
model without even a prejudice to 
hold her back. It is true that 
Mrs Ward is modest for her, and 
speaks as if a Menad was a fully 
draped person in peplum and 
chiton ; but common-sense rejects 
these coverings of decorum, and 
it is made quite clear to us that 
it would have mattered nothing to 
Louie, fresh from all the decorums 
of the little Puritanic household 
among the hills as she was. 

We must say, however, with the 
severest disapproval, that nothing 
could be worse than Mr David 
Grieve’s behaviour to his sister on 
their arrival in Paris, which is en- 
tirely a novel expedition arranged 
in the maddest way. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that an ignorant 
young. Manchester shopkeeper, 
knowing nothing of life, should 
be made to believe that he and his 
sister could put up cheaply in a 
French artist’s studio, instead of 
going to a humble hotel like ordi- 
nary mortals in their position and 
senses ; but that a young English- 
man, full of an excessive sense of 
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responsibility, and without the least 
confidence in his sister, even if he 
were not a pattern of all excellence 
like David, should have shuffled 
her hastily off into the care of people 
about whom he knew nothing, so 
as to be free to follow his own 
pleasure, is a very strong pull upon 
the credulity of the reader. This, 
however, is what he does; for no 
sooner does he arrive in Paris than 
he meets the fatal woman before 
whom he is destined to fall pros- 
trate. It is very strange, and in- 
deed touching, to see in the mind 
of so influential a writer as Mrs 
Humphry Ward, so far on in the 
century as we are, such devotion 
to the great woman of genius who 
once was a power in France, but 
who, even in her own country, 
has fallen so completely aside, and 
been superseded by newer lords and 
methods. Itstrikes a most curious 
note when we are informed that 


George Sand had the chief part in 
forming the mind of Mr David 
Grieve—which, by the way, is first 
awakened by reading ‘Shirley,’ of 
all books in the world a work 
which we should have supposed 
to be entirely feminine in its in- 


fluence. His visionary life was 
spent “with Valentine, Consuelo, 
and Caroline in the Marquis de 
Villemin,” we hear with astonish- 
ment. Does Mrs Ward mean that 
for an uneducated or self-educated 
man the feminine ideal is the only 
thing possible? It is a remark- 
able point of view, and there may 
be something in it. Consuelo as a 
heroine is worth anybody’s while: 
though Oaroline is a young woman 
not indifferent to the proprieties 
or to her own interest, and is in no 
way specially enthralling. But to 
think of these ladies as forming the 
mind of the young Manchester book- 
seller is very amazing indeed, and 
the Messrs Chambers, we are cer- 
tain, had much more manly ideals. 


[ March 


However, it being George Sand 
who is in the ascendant, Mrs Ward 
is very faithful, and carries her 
idea fully out. It is an elopement 
& la Alfred de Musset which is 
her hero’s romance, His heroine 
is an art -student, or rather a 
young artist of the highest hopes, 
who lives alone in the proverbial 
mansarde, and amuses herself as, 
in the days of George Sand, it 
was only the male of the species 
who did. Elise is as the grisette 
was in those days, but she does 
not at all belong to the class of 
Mimi Pinson. We are quite at 
a loss how to classify her, with 
our imperfect knowledge. She 
is, perhaps, a dilution of George 
Sand in person! but we do not 
see where she comes in, in mo- 
dern Parisian life, for she is a 
serious student, as they say in 
the studios. She has several pic- 
tures in the Salon, and secures 
honourable mention, yet she copies 
in the Louvre. She has a mother 
in the country, and a doctor 
cousin who watches over her, and 
whom she eventually marries ; yet 
she assures David frankly, when 
at last she consents to go off with 
him for one of those ecstatic hon- 
eymoons at Fontainebleau with 
which we are so familiar in French 
novels, that he is by no means the 
first. As for Elise herself, she is 
conventional and ordinary from 
head to foot—except for the mere 
fact that she takes the young 
man’s réle, and that David is the 
adoring visionary maiden, which 
is a transposition which ought to 
be whimsical, to say the least. 
But it is only George Sand. The 
strange pair follow the fashion of 
that pair who set Paris by the 
ears—the Elle et Lui of a banal 
yet tragical romance. David is 
the Enfant du Siécle; Elise the 
artist to whom love so called is 
the diversion of a moment, The 
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woods of Fontainebleau take the 

lace of the canals and gondolas 
of Venice; but the brief frenzy 
does not last so long as its pro- 
totype. In less than a month the 
young woman of the studios has 
wearied of her adorer, and flies to 
the keener excitements of art ; and 
David, délaissé, comes to himself. 

This is the experience of life 
to which Mrs Ward subjects her 
hero. ‘“ The relation of sex in its 
different phases—as he sees the 
world at this moment there is 
no other reality.” The italics are 
the author’s, as well as the senti- 
ment. But it is strange when we 
reflect that this novel is by way of 
being the history of a soul, and 
that this is its epic, the beginning 
and ending of its passion and 
travail. No Vita Nuova, alas! 
but the oldest and most hackneyed 
of vulgar adventures, the com- 
monplace of every French novelist. 
As it happens to be a man who 
plays the usual woman’s part, 
there is no particular harm done. 
“When lovely woman stoops to 
folly,” as she used to do in the 
eighteenth century, there was 
shame, despair, and an unfortun- 
ate infant to be calculated upon. 
It is easier work in this way. 
Those three weeks become the 
man’s stock of experience in life. 
They do him, we may venture to 
say, and are intended to do him, 
more good than harm. He means 
to shoot himself for a moment; 
but friends are near, and he is 
naturally kept from carrying out 
his intention. Why should he, 
indeed? for then there would have 
been no moral profit at all from 
David’s episode in life. 

The rest of David’s adventures 
in Paris must be taken as a very 
clever report, softened by the wo- 
man’s hand, at hearsay, of the di- 
versions of the Parisian world. 
The Trois Rats is sketchy and 
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vague, as it could not but be; but 
it is a bold attempt to penetrate 
the heart of a corrupt society, 
though it is, baffled by the very 
spotlessness of the reporter—from 
whom, indeed, we asked no such 
information. One line, indeed, ad- 
mirably put in, and which shows 
a real insight, is very well worth 
remembering in the question of 
contrasted and differing aspects of 
national life. Regnault the painter 
—a fine and visionary figure, though 
dragged in head and shoulders, one 
does not exactly see why—takes 
the trouble to discuss this question 
with the English lad, who is still 
more out of place. “Bah! it is 
not that you are more virtuous 
than we are,” he says. “ But your 
vice is grosser, stupider. Lucky 
for you! You don’t sacrifice to it 
the best young brains of the na- 
tion, as we are perpetually doing.” 
This is well said. It remains, 
however, still more difficult to 


make out why, in the training of 
her hero to every moral and men- 
tal excellence, Mrs Ward should 
have selected this sudden immer- 
sion in vice as the best way. It 
is true that he does not feel it to 
be vice, nor does his partner in 


that curious episode. It isan ad- 
venture like another—not telling 
much, as we are led to suppose, in 
her life, and telling only towards 
the perfection of his. What are 
we to make of this? Must the 
young man inevitably do evil that 
good may come? Is the tempta- 
tion which youth has been always 
most strenuously urged to resist 
like the devil (but that, of course, 
in modern phraseology means noth- 
ing), and which every moralist has 
preached against as the source of 
every degradation, to be accepted 
in the new moral world as a need- 
ful chapter of discipline—the most 
penetrating, the most efficacious of 
all? There is no doubt of the at- 
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tractiveness of that episode, from 
the point of view of the romancer 
and dramatist. Shakespeare and 
Scott have done pretty well with- 
out it, indeed; and even Thack- 
eray, though he is so fond of as- 
serting the depravity of human 
nature, goes no further that way 
than the extremely innocent epi- 
sode of Fanny Bolton, which is 
all innocence and foolishness, and 
means no harm. Neither does 
David Grieve, we suppose we 
ought to say, mean any harm. 
He would have been glad, no 
doubt, to marry his Elise, or to 
remain ever faithful to her in 
Punion libre. But this is scarcely 
the question. Is this the way to 
train a young man for the highest 
ends? The book before us is all 
intended for our instruction from 
beginning to end. It is the story 
of the training and development 
of what the author sets forth as 
a very high type of character. Is 
this, then, the more excellent way ? 

While this idyll was going on, 
Louie, as has been said, is entirely 
abandoned in Paris to her own 
guidance and the surveillance of a 
depraved and vulgar little French- 
woman of whom neither of them 
knows anything. The result is 
naturally that she sinks into the 
open gulf of which she has no 
natural terror or repulsion; but 
Louie is so entirely detestable 
from beginning to end that it 
is an advantage to get rid of her, 
even in the atelier of the equally 
detestable sculptor. Mrs Ward’s 
symbolism and esoteric meanings 
are so all-pervading that we want 
to know whether the mere fact of 
having had a French grisette for a 
mother is enough to account for 
the unmitigated hatefulness of 
Louie, who has not one redeeming 
point in her character. We think, 
though we are puzzled, that this 
is what we are desired to believe. 
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In the concluding portion of the 
story, which is called “ Maturity,” 
we find David a prosperous and 
more or less happy man, havin 
already, by the methods of the 
Messrs Chambers, risen to comfort 
and competency, if not wealth, 
and married in his own atmo- 
sphere and place. There had been 
two girls, both devoted to him, in 
his Manchester home before he 
went off to his discipline of life 
in Paris—one of them an ex- 
tremely good girl, full of intelli- 
gence and sympathy and strong 
High Church devotion ; the other 
a pretty little insignificant person. 
It is the latter whom he marries, 
apparently for no particular reason. 
“Was it Lucy he kissed? or was 
it not rather love itself?” Mrs 
Ward asks—which might almost 
be translated into the vulgar but 
not uncommon sentiment that if 
you cannot get the woman you 
want, one woman is just as good 
as another. David has settled 
down into his work. He is an 
exceedingly prosperous printer and 
publisher, his work in the former 
line being carried on in the way 
of co-operation, his men sharing 
in the profits of his business. He 
lives in a house which has “ three 
sitting- rooms” which “opened 
sociably into one another, and 
was pleasantly spacious,” with 
“one storey of bedrooms above.” 
It cost only about ninety pounds 
a-year, yet David cculd scarcely 
get over the astonishment “ that 
he, David Grieve, should ever have 
been able to attain to it,” which is 
very natural. Also, he is so little 
harassed by his business that he is 
able to sit at home in the after- 
noon in his study, smoking and 
reading, and writing in his journal, 
from which we are favoured with 
many extracts. He gives us to 
wit that he did not at all care for 
his baby at first, having “ spent so 
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full an energy in resenting the 
pains of maternity as an unmean- 
ing blot on the scheme of things” 
that he had “none left for a more 
genial emotion.” One can’t help 
feeling that it is a pity he has not 
a more practical grievance in the 
world, and wondering against 
whom this resentment is directed, 
which is expressed on one or two 
previous occasions. But after the 
father has got over this, it must 
be allowed that little Sandy is a 
delightful child, quite the nicest 
person in the book. However, it 
would have been well, we think, 
if Mr Grieve had suppressed _ his 
journal, which is seldom edifying 
reading. The story falls into the 
strictest bowrgeois limits in this 
phase—that respectable comfort 
which is so little attractive to the 
imagination, and in which it is 
wellnigh impossible to keep up 
any interest. The incident of the 
visit to Lord Driffield, who is one 
of David’s earliest patrons in his 
bookstall, and whose invitation, 
now that he is a well-to-do man 
and civic authority, Lucy is so 
intensely anxious to accept, but 
which really produces her little 
but mortification, might have been 
amusing had it not been done so 
often before. We feel more or 
less for her want of conversation, 
for the absurd fashion of her only 
evening gown, and even for her 
distress in the discovery that the 
other guest, who is humble like 
herself but not frightened, wears a 
sacque too. But she is herself so 
trivial in all things that it is diffi- 
cult to get up a strong interest. 
And here virtually the story ends. 
To be sure poor Lucy dies of a 
lingering and agonising ailment, 
and Louie affords another stirring 
and tragic episode. By far the 
most powerful scene in the book 
is that in which David, after in- 
terminable arguments and well- 
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meant moralities, goes back to find 
what has become of his sister. 


“She sat in the tall chair, her hands 
dropping over the arms, her head 
hanging forward. The cold snow 
light shone on her open and glazing 
eyes, on the red and black of her 
dress, on the life-stream drippin 
among the folds, on the sharp curve 
Algerian dagger at her feet. She was 
quite dead. Even in the midst of his 
words of hope the thought of self- 
destruction—of her mother— had 
come upon her and absorbed her. 
That capacity for sudden intolerable 
despair which she had inherited rose 
to its full might when she had 
driven David from her, guided her 
mad steps, her unshrinking hand. 

“He knelt by her, called for help, 
laid his ear to her heart, her lips. 
Then the awfulness of the shock and 
of his self-reproach, the crumbling of 
all his hopes, became too much to bear. 
Consciousness left him, and when the 
woman of whom Louie had spoken 
did actually come in, a few minutes 
later, she found the brother lying 
across the sister’s knee, his arms out- 
stretched across her, while the dead 
Louie, with fixed and frowning brows, 
sat staring beyond him into eternity, 
a figure of wild fate, freed at last and 
for ever from the fierce burden of 
herself.” 


This is a powerful piece of writ- 
ing and an impressive tableau, 
though, with full recognition of 
this, even here the caviller will 


come in. David had never be- 
stowed any love upon his sister. 
She had been a trouble and burden 
from their earliest years. She was 
a disgraceful person, and wholly 
impossible in his respectable Man- 
chester life. Her suicide was the 
only right act she had done in 
our ken, and great though the 
horror was, we do not think that 
he would have fainted at her feet 
in this sensational way, But 
then, it is true, he has always 
been a very feminine man. 
Thus, having been happily shaken 
free of the insignificant wife and 
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the odious sister, we leave him— 
not at the end we should have 
said, but really at the beginning 
of his history. Now for the first 
time, if he does not spoil matters 
again, he has a fair chance. “To 
part from David Grieve under the 
impression of this scene of wreck 
and moral defeat would be to mis- 
read and misjudge a life destined, 
notwithstanding the stress of ex- 
ceptional suffering it was called 
upon at one time to pass through, 
to singularly rich and fruitful 
issues.” So we say, we leave him 
at the beginning of his real life. 
But we utterly object to the as- 
sertion that there was any “stress 
of exceptional suffering” in the 
beginnings here recorded. The 
episode about Elise was a brief 
madness. As for the other persons 
through whom trouble came to 
him, there is no exceptional suffer- 
ing without exceptional love, and 
David had none either for his 
sister or his wife. He had a mild 
domestic affection for the last, 
and the burden of his father’s 
charge to care for her, in respect 
to the other. If he was ever 
going to be anything, as Mrs Ward 
believes, the loss of the two was 
simple deliverance. There are men 
who have lost wives and sisters 
passionately beloved — nay, chil- 
dren, a more deadly rent than 
either ; there are circumstances in 
many a private life that may be 
justly called a stress of exceptional 
suffering: but not these—it is an 
unfounded call upon our feelings. 
David is a happy man, exceedingly 
well to do, and with a delightful 
little boy when we leave him. He 
will probably go into Parliament 
when he has thought better of it. 
As for his faith, we profess we 
have not the least idea what it is, 
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after all the talk about it. He is 
very well satisfied with it, it ap- 
pears ; and thinks it much superior 
to other people’s faith—which is a 
very comfortable state of mind. 

There are a great many other 
figures in the book upon which 
we have not dwelt, as our object 
indeed has not been the story but 
the new theory of development 
and didactic meaning of a book 
which is almost solemn in its de- 
termination to teach, and consci- 
entious devotion to the improve- 
ment of the race. Hannah and 
Reuben Grieve make a very good 
and painstaking picture; but yet 
there are so many of the highest 
genius with which to compare 
these homely personages that it 
is difficult to do them justice. 
Specimens of Mr Ancrum exist 
in every serious work of fiction 
where there is a troublesome 
young man to be looked after, 
and this a good example of his 
kind ; but what more can we say? 
Daddy is fantastic, but probably 
quite genuine. The best things 
in the book are the Derbyshire 
landscape, done with so much 
elaboration, and full of life and 
colour, and the curious view of 
Paris—the Paris of the café chan- 
tants, of the studios, of everything 
that is most lawless and vagabond, 
seen through an English lady’s 
eyes. This is highly original, and 
one of the boldest efforts that re- 
cent literature has known. 


We confess that it is with a 
sense of relief that we turn from 
these highly instructive volumes 
to the bold romance provided for 
us by no amateur or didactic per- 
former, but by the true profes- 
sional, the practised hand of Mr 
Hardy,' to whom we owe already 
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a good many sharp sensations, but 
none so strong and startling as 
that contained in the history of 
Tess. We acknowledge that Mr 
Hardy is not one of our first 
favourites in fiction, and that his 
new book is not greatly to our 
taste. Taste, as everybody knows, 
is the one thing upon which there 
is no discussion. Some of us 
(though it is a fact unintelligible 
in France and perhaps in certain 
quarters in England) sincerely like 
the literature that suits the young 
person, and some prefer to have 
their novels hot, and lock them 
up in cupboards for their private 
delectation. Though we strongly 
object to being instructed in any 
illegitimate way, yet, for our own 
part, we prefer cleanly lives, and 
honest sentiment, and a world 
which is round and contains 


everything, not “the relations be- 
tween the sexes” alone. We state 
this as a question of private pref- 


erence, to which all persons have 
a right; and we may add that 
we have never been able to get 
over a certain expedient of gro- 
tesque and indecent dishonesty in 
that exceedingly droll book of Mr 
Hardy’s, entitled ‘Two in a Tower’ 
—so grotesque that the sense of 
the comic in it goes much too far to 
be vanquished by any disapproval. 
Therefore the reader will see that 
we bring no favouritism into our 
delighted sense of having come 
from the fictitious into the real 
when we step from David Grieve 
to Tess Durbeyfield. We have a 
great many objections to make to 
Tess. The fact that what we must 
call the naughty chapters have 
had to be printed surreptitiously, in 
what we presume ought to be de- 
scribed as elderly Reviews, while 
the rest has come out in the cheer- 
ful young newspaper open to all 
men, is of itself a tremendous ob- 
jection to our old-fashioned eyes. 
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But with all this, what a living, 
breathing scene, what a scent 
and fragrance of the actual, what 
solid bodies, what real existence, 
in contrast with the pale fiction 
of the didactic romance! We feel 
inclined to embrace Mr Hardy, 
though we are not fond of him, 
in pure satisfaction with the good 
brown soil and substantial flesh 
and blood, the cows, and the man- 
gel-wurzel, and the hard labour 
of the fields—which he makes us 
smell and see. Here is the genuine 
article at least. Here is a work- 
man who, though he has his lesson 
hidden beneath his apron, is an 
artist first of all, and knows how 
to use his colours, and throw his 
shadows, and make us feel the 
earth under our feet. Hail to the 
profession, the brotherhood of 
imagination and art! It is sad 
to think that he too is didactic, 
and has a meaning, an arriére 
pensée, a text from which he 
preaches ; but, at all events, in his 
first two volumes we have many 
opportunities of forgetting that, 
and, as a matter of fact, scarcely 
perceive or think of it. Fortu- 
nately, so long as nature and art 
are predominant, there is no need 
to rush to the locked drawers and 
cupboards of the Reviews. We 
mean no reproach, for we are ob- 
liged to confess that we do not 
know which were the Reviews to 
which Mr Hardy paid the equi- 
vocal compliment of supposing 
them closed to innocent eyes, 
and we do not mean to inquire. 
These elderly organs have not 
happened to come under our ob- 
servation, at least when so em- 
ployed. 

‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ is 
the history, Mr Hardy tells us, 
par excellence, of a pure woman, 
which is his flag or trumpet, so to 
speak, of defiance upon certain 
matters, to the ordinary world, 
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It is time enough, however, to 
come to that after we have done 
justice to the real pictures which 
an artist cannot help giving, with 
qualities of life and truth which 
are independent of all didactic 
intentions. Tess is a country girl 
of an extraordinary elevated and 
noble kind. Everybody knows 
what Mr Hardy’s peasants in 
Wessex are. They are a quaint 
people, given to somewhat high- 
flown language, and confused and 
complicated reasoning, like, it was 
at first supposed by hardy guessing, 
to George Eliot’s peasants, yet not 
really so, except in being more 
dignified, more grandiose in speech 
than the usual article, as it comes 
across the ordinary senses of more 
common people. They are some- 
times a little grotesque, but their 
sentiments are usually fine. John 


Durbeyfield, the father of Tess, 
is an example of this somewhat 


artificial personage. If he is not 
good Dorsetshire, he is at least 
good Hardy, which answers just 
as well; and the book begins by a 
very foolish communication made 
to this rural “higgler” by an old 
antiquarian parson of the fact that 
he is the lineal representative of 
the old race of the D’Urbervilles, 
whose marble tombs are to be 
seen in a great church near. The 
unfortunate weakly and silly strag- 
gler by the country roads takes 
the information to heart, and rears 
a structure of foolish hopes upon 
it which lead to nothing but dis- 
may and trouble. The first scene, 
in which he has himself driven 
home in the rude fly of the village 
as Sir John, to the dismay yet 
elation of his family, all but the 
queenly Tess, who is the flower of 
it, and who is throughout ashamed 
of the whole business, is of a very 
heavy comic kind ; but the family, 
always granted the Hardy element 
in it, is a vigorous and real picture. 
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The father, too fond of beer; the 
mother singing at her washing-tub, 
rocking the cradle with her foot, 
strong yet slatternly, kind yet 
mercenary,—quite ready to sell the 
beautiful daughter for the benefit 
of the family, and think no harm, 
yet loving and serving them all 
in her rude way. The background 
of children of all ages, and the 
one flower of womanhood, Tess, 
growing out from among them 
like a tall lily worthy of a better 
fate. Itis a pardonable extrava- 
gance to make of Tess a kind of 
princess in this miliew, which is 
a mistake that even the most ex- 
perienced make from time to time, 
since there is scarcely a vicaress 
or rectoress who has not some 
such favourite in the parish—some 
girl with all the instincts ofa lady, 
as the kind patroness will tell you. 
We doubt much, however, whether 
having passed the Sixth Standard 
improves the phraseology in the 
manner believed by Mr Hardy ; 
but this is of little importance. 
Tess is, we are ready to allow, the 
exceptional creature whom we 
have all seen, beautiful in the 
bloom of first youth, capable of 
all things, as the imaginative spec- 
tator feels, and whom it is dread- 
ful to think of as falling eventually 
into the cheerful comely slattern, 
with a troop of children, which 
her mother is. But is it not rather 
dreadful to the superficial eye to 
think of any lily-girl turning into 
the stout matron, which, alas! is 
the almost inevitable end of British 
beauty ? 

Tess is plunged at once into the 
abyss of evil. We need not follow 
a story which by this time every- 
body has read, through all its 
details. It is amusing, however, 
to find that such a democrat as 
Mr Hardy, finding nothing worth 
his while in any class above that 
of the actual sons of the soil, should 
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be so indignant at the trumpery 

rson who has assumed the name 
of D’Urberville, having no sort of 
right to it. What could it mat- 
ter? We are aware that the name 
of Norfolk Howard has been as- 
sumed in similar circumstances, 
which has made the world laugh, 
but had no more serious result. 
Mr Hardy, however, takes it very 
gravely, though it is a godsend to 
him, opening the door for all that 
follows. The idea of sending Tess 
to seek her fortune by claiming 
kindred with the wealthy family 
which calls itself D’Urberville 
throws her at once into the hands 
of the young sensualist and villain 
of fiction, the rural Lothario with 
whom we are so well acquainted. 
Tess is spotless as a lily—that may 
be granted : but a girl brought up 
in the extraordinary freedom and 
free- speaking of rural life would 
scarcely be entirely ignorant of 
evil; and indeed, as a matter of 
fact, she has the instinct to dis- 
courage and escape as much as 
possible from the advances of the 
seducer and rustic profligate Alec 
D’Urberville, whose character is 
well known. 

That she should have been taken 
advantage of, and dragged into 
degradation by mingled force and 
kindness, is possible ; but not that, 
pure-minded and spotless, yet al- 
ready alarmed and set on her 
guard as she had been, she should 
have trusted herself at midnight 
with the unscrupulous young mas- 
ter who was pursuing her, and 
whose habits she was fully in- 
formed of, in order to escape from 
the drunken and riotous com- 
panions who, odious as they were, 
were still a protection to her. The 
girl who escapes from her fellow- 
servants in their jollity by jump- 
ing up on horseback (and how 
about the horse? does that fine 
animal nowadays lend itself to 
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such means of seduction?) behind 
a master of such a character, 
and being carried off by him 
in the middle of, the night, natur- 
ally leaves her reputation be- 
hind her. “At almost any other 
moment of her life she would have 
refused such proffered aid and 
company,” Mr Hardy says; “ but 
coming as this invitation did at 
the particular juncture, when fear 
and indignation at her adversaries 
could be transformed by a spring 
of the foot into a triumph over 
them, she abandoned herself to 
her impulse, put her toe on his 
instep, and leapt into the saddle 
behind him.” Thus poor Tess 
yields not to any impure sugges- 
tion, which is the last thing to be 
thought of in such a case, but to 
those mingled motives of vanity 
and excitement which have so 
large a share in this kind of moral 
downfall. The sense of triumph 
over others left behind, and intoxi- 
cating superiority for the moment 
to all rivals, has far more to do, 
we believe, with feminine offences 
of this description than any tend- 
ency towards vice. No one could 
doubt what was to follow: the 
girl, perhaps, alone might have 
hoped in some incomprehensible 
way that she should yet escape. 
And indeed Mr Hardy, at the 
last moment, generously gives her 
an opportunity of running away, 
of which the real Tess certainly 
would have availed herself; but 
then where would the story have 
been, and all the defiant pleas of 
the author for that virtue which 
is proved in his estimation by 
the breach rather than the observ- 
ance ? 

If Mr Hardy had not labelled 
this poor girl as a specimen of 
exceptional and absolute purity, 
nothing could have been more pit- 
eous than her story. The villain, 
we should have said, was of an 
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antiquated type, recalling Pamela 
and those days when seduction 
was one of the arts on which 
young men of pretension prided 
themselves. We may be wrong, 
but we imagine that even among 
the vicious this is scarcely the case 
now: however, Alec D’Urberville 
is that uneasy thing possessing the 
means and position without the 
traditions of a gentleman, which 
has special rules of its own. But 
poor little Tess, at sixteen going 
back to her house with her young 
eyes so fatally opened, has nothing 
but our pity, especially when, after 
a vague interval, she reappears in 
the harvest-field, among the other 
women at their work, with a baby 
dependent on her. The situation 
is one which is as old as poetry. 
Mr Hardy seems to have a notion 
that he has invented it—but un- 
fortunately it is not so. It has 
been treated in all the methods, 
and romance has invariably leant 
to the charitable side. If it is the 
woman who pays, at least it is the 
woman, the inevitable sufferer, 
who has all the sympathy. And the 
unfortunate child thus brought 
into the world is also a most power- 
ful agent in fiction. Generally it 
has been supposed by the story- 
teller to be a means of redemption 
for the fallen woman. One remem- 
bers how Mrs Browning treats it 
in ‘Aurora Leigh,’ elevating and de- 
veloping the being of the girl 
Marion, who is a still greater 
martyr than Tess, by the revelation 
of maternity and the glory of the 
new life. But the philosophy of 
enlightenment and the jin de siécle 
has nothing to do with such im- 
aginations. Naturally a new creed 
must treat such a situation in a 
new way, especially when the prin- 
ciples of that creed are indignation 
(against whom? unhandsomely we 
are given to understand that it is 
against God—but then when there 
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is no God?) and wrath, and have 
no sympathy with the everlasting 
reconstruction which another philo- 
sophy perceives to be going on 
for ever in the moral as well as in 
the material world. Mr Hardy 
scornfully admits the possibility 
that the downfall of poor Tess may 
have been “a retribution,” — it 
being “‘a morality good enough 
for divinities,” though “scorned 
by average human nature,” to visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren. ‘Doubtless some of Tess 
D’Urberville’s mailed ancestors, 
rollicking home from a fray, had 
dealt the same wrong even more 
ruthlessly upon peasant girls of 
their time :” but he does not allow 
any return in the processes of 
nature. This silly cant is very 
unworthy of any man acquainted 
with the secrets of the heart, and 
versed were it ever so little in 
those great problems of humanity 
which it is the occupation of the 
poet to fathom; but it is “the 
height of the fashion,” and we 
know how in the lower walks of 
life fashion is exaggerated, so that 
perhaps Mr Hardy, as. an exponent 
of peasant life, feels himself justi- 
fied in going a little further than 
the commonest of sense permits. 
His unfortunate young mother is 
compelled to look upon her poor 
baby in a different and original 
way from all previous sufferers of 
her kind. She holds it on her lap 
in the reaping-field, “and looking 
into the far distance, dandled it 
with a gloomy indifference that 
was almost dislike: then all of a 
sudden she fell to violently kissing 
it some dozens of times, as if she 
would never leave off, the child 
crying at the vehemence of an 
onset which strangely combined 
passionateness with contempt.” 
The moralisings which follow 
when the unfortunate baby dies 
are equally remarkable. Tess is 
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in despair, not for the loss of her 
child but chiefly about its salva- 
tion. “ Like all village girls, she 
was well grounded in the Holy 
Scriptures, and she had carefully 
studied the histories of Aholah and 
Aholibah, and knew the inferences 
to be drawn therefrom.” Mr 
Hardy, ‘perhaps not having had 
Tess’s advantages in this way, prob- 
ably believes that these are his- 
torical personages like Ruth and 
Esther. We do not ourselves 
know Wessex, which is clearly in 
every way a most remarkable pro- 
vince, and therefore cannot affirm 
that village girls there do not 
study diligently the prophecies of 
Ezekiel: but we certainly have 
not in any other quarter of the 
world encountered any who did. 
But Tess’s studies were more en- 
larged and remarkable still. ‘She 
thought of the child consigned to 
the nethermost corner of hell, as 
its double doom for lack of baptism 
and lack of legitimacy; saw the 
arch-fiend tossing it with his three- 
pronged fork like the one they used 
for heating the oven on baking days; 
to which picture she added many 
other quaint and curious details of 
torment taught the young in this 
Christian country.” Now, so far 
as we are aware, except, perhaps, 
in some quaint piece of medieval 
divinity still less likely to have 
fallen under Tess’s notice than 
ours, the arch-fiend with the 
three-pronged toasting-fork (it is 
well to be particular), with which 
she was so familiar as to think 
that it was like the one used for 
heating the oven, occurs in certain 
grim passages of the ‘ Inferno,’ but 
in no more popular reading. We 
have admitted that we have less 
faith in the Sixth Standard than 
Mr Hardy, but it seems probable 
that we spoke in ignorance. Has 
it come to that, that Dante is 
taught and familiarly studied in 
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our village schools? No wonder 
in that case that to pass the Sixth 
Standard should be a high test of 
a liberal education. But we can- 
not help fearing that Mr Hardy 
has here incautiously muddled up 
the views of the poet with those 
of the Catechism. We have known 
this done with Milton, whose 
scenes and conversations in Heaven 
have furnished many excellent per- 
sons with details unknown to 
Holy Scripture. However, we 
don’t really blame the author of 
‘Tess’ for getting confused in his 
theology. He is not a religious 
Reformer like Mrs Humphry 
Ward. Theological teaching is not 
his forte; but then, heaven be 
praised! the noble art of story- 
telling is—if he could but forget 
the very unlovely cant of his 
time. 

The next division of the story 
begins with something very differ- 
ent from this dreary stuff. It is 
the picture of the great dairy to 
which Tess, free of all encum- 
brances, her baby dead and obliv- 
ion closing over all her trouble, 
goes as “a skilful milkmaid,” “ be- 
tween two and three years after 
her return from Trantridge.” She 
must now have been, therefore, be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen, and 
a most accomplished woman ; for 
not only did she know au fond 
the prophecies of Ezekiel and the 
‘Inferno’ of Dante, but she had 
been at sixteen an expert poultry- 
woman, and now was an exceptional 
milkmaid, so that her gifts in every 
way were great. In addition to 
which she was beautiful—not ruddy 
and buxom as a country girl, but 
with the beauty of ancient ances- 
try and noble blood. The estab- 
lishment into which she is _ re- 
ceived is idyllic, and nothing can 
be more vivid, living, and actual 
than the great farm, with its in- 


_numerable cows, its rustic patri- 
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arch at the head, the pretty maids 
all a-row, the fringe of rougher 
men. There is, however, a serpent 
in this Eden,—though it is no 
vicious person, no deceiver or rustic 
profligate like poor Tess’s previous 
master, but a gentleman of the 
last and most painful degree of 
refinement, studying farming in 
preparation for emigrating, an 
Agnostic, a musician, a philoso- 
pher, and every other superfine 
thing that can be conceived. ‘“ Mr 
Angel Clare—he that is learning 
milking, and that plays the harp” 
—is how one of the ordinary milk- 
maids describes him. We do not 
know whether it is usual for an 
intending farmer to learn milking, 
but we are sure that it is not at 
all usual for a young man of the 
nineteenth century to carry a harp 
about with him, which is an incon- 
venient piece of luggage. Emilydid 
it in the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho,’ 
but she is, we think, the last per- 
son in fiction who inconvenienced 
herself in this way, and, on second 
thoughts, we believe it was a lute, 
which resembles a guitar, we be- 
lieve, and is much more handy to 
carry about. However, it is per- 
haps not less unlikely that a par- 
son’s son in Wessex should carry 
a harp about with him, than that 
he should be called Angel Clare. 
He is truly worthy of the name, 
being the most curious thing in 
the shape of a man whom we 
think we have ever met with— 
at least out of a young lady’s 
novel. We can at our ease 
gently deride David Grieve for 
being feminine, for he is the crea- 
tion of a lady. But before Mr 
Angel Clare we stand aghast. 
What is he? Had he, too, been 
framed by a woman, how we should 
have smiled and pointed out his 
impossibility! This is how a man 
looks to the guileless feminine 
imagination, we should have said. 
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But before the name of Mr Hardy 
we can only gasp and be silent. 
The thing must be male, we sup- 
pose, since a man made it, and it 
is certainly original as a picture of 
aman. Let us, however, without 
lingering upon this pale image, put 
forth one of those pictures of which 
Mr Hardy has the secret when he 
chooses to use the hues of nature. 
It is needless to say that poor Tess 
finds her doom in the superfine 
pupil, and that they soon begin to 
fall in love with each other. 


“Dairyman Crick’s household of 
maids and men lived on comfortably, 
placidly, even merrily. Their posi- 
tion was perhaps the happiest of all 
positions in the social scale, being 
above the line at which neediness 
ends, and below the line at which the 
convenances begin to cramp natural 
feeling, and the stress of threadbare 
modishness makes too little of 
enough. 

“Thus passed the leafy time when 
arborescence seems to be the one thing 
studied out of doors. Tess and Clare 
unconsciously studied each other, ever 
balanced on the edge of passion, yet 
apparently keeping out of it. All the 
while they were converging, under an 
irresistible impulsion, as surely as two 
streams in one vale. They met con- 
tinually, they could not help it. They 
met daily in that strange and solemn 
interval, the twilight of the morning, 
in the violet or pink dawn—for it was 
necessary to rise early, so very early, 
here. Milking was done betimes, and 
before the milking came the skimming, 
which began ata little past three. It 
usually fell to the lot of some one or 
other of them to wake the rest, the 
first being roused by an alarum clock ; 
and as Tess was the latest arrival, and 
they soon discovered that she could be 
depended upon not to sleep through 
the alarum as the others did, this task 
was thrust most frequently on her. 
No sooner had the hour of three 
struck and whizzed than she left her 
room and ran to the dairyman’s door, 
then up the ladder to Angel’s, calling 
him in a loud whisper, then woke her 
fellow milkmaids. By the time that 
Tess was dressed, Clare was down- 
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stairs and out in the humid air. The 
remaining maids and the dairymen 
usually gave themselves another turn 
on the pillow, and did not appear till 
a quarter of an hour later. 

“The grey half-tones of daybreak 
are not the grey half-tones of the 
day’s close, though the degree of their 
shade may be the same. In the twi- 
light of the morning, light seems 
active, darkness passive ; in the twi- 
light of evening, it is the darkness 
which is active and crescent, and the 
light which is the drowsy reverse. 

“Being so often — possibly not 
always by chance—the first two per- 
sons to get up at the dairy-house, 
they seemed to themselves the first 
persons up of all the world, In these 
early days of her residence here Tess 
did not skim going out of doors at 
once after rising, where he was gener- 
ally awaiting her. The spectral half- 
compounded aqueous light which 
pervaded the open mead impressed 
them with a sense of isolation, as if 
they were Adam and Eve. At this 
dim inceptive stage of the day, Tess 
seemed to Clare to exhibit a dignified 
largeness both of disposition and 
physique, and almost regnant power, 
possibly because he knew that at that 
preternatural time hardly any woman, 
so well endowed in person as she, was 
likely to be walking in the open air 
within the boundaries of his horizon— 
very few in all England. The mixed 
singular luminous gloom in which 
they walked along together to the 
spot where the cows lay, often made 
him think of the Resurrection hour. 
He little thought that the Magda- 
lene might be at his side. While all 
the landscape was in shade, his com- 
panion’s face, which was the focus 
of his eyes, rising above the mist 
stratum, seemed to have a sort of 
phosphorescence upon it. She looked 
ghostly, as if she were merely a soul 
at large. In reality her face, without 
appearing to do so, had caught the 
cold gleam of day from the north- 
west ; his own face, though he did not 
— of it, wore the same aspect to 

er. 

“They could then see the faint 
summer fogs in layers, woolly, level, 
and apparently no thicker than coun- 
terpanes, spread about the meadows 
in detached remnants of small extent. 
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On the grey moisture of the grass 
were neane where the cows had lain 
through the night—dark-green islands 
of dry herbage, the size of their car- 
asses, in the general sea of dew. 
From each island proceeded a serpen- 
tine trail by which the cow had 
rambled away to feed after getting 
up, at the end of which trail they 
found her: the snoring breath from 
her nostrils,when she recognised them, 
making an intenser little fog of her 
own amid the prevailing one. Then 
they drove the animals back to the 
barton, or sat down to milk them on 
the spot, as the case might require. 

-“Or perhaps the summer fog was 
more general, and the meadows lay 
like a white sea out of which the 
scattered trees rose like dangerous 
rocks. Birds would soar out of it 
into the upper radiance, and hang on 
the wing sunning themselves, or 
alight on the wet rails subdividing 
the mead, which now shone like glass 
rods. Minute diamonds of moisture 
from the mist hung, too, upon Tess’s 
eyelashes and drops upon her hair 
like seed pearls. When the day grew 
quite strong and commonplace, these 
dried off from her: moreover, Tess 
then lost her strange and ethereal 
beauty; her teeth, lips, and eyes 
scintillated in the sunbeams, and she 
was again the dazzlingly fair dairy- 
maid only, who had to hold her own 
against the other women of the world.” 


This wonderful piece of land- 


scape speaks for itself. That the 
man who can do it should waste 
his gifts in echoing the mean 
prose of fashionable philosophy 
fills one’s soul with impatience. 
However, we have said enough on 
this subject. 

Tess falls in love with Angel 
Clare; and he, so far as such a 
vision can, loves her, and asks 
her to marry him. We may say, 
however, that all the milkmaids 
are, as one woman, in love with 
the gentleman - pupil, and the 
spectacle of these daughters of the 
fields, in their fulness of flesh and 
blood, weeping upon each other’s 
bosoms without jealousy, but with 
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a passion which makes one, alas! 
take to drinking, and another try 
to drown herself, when the die 
is cast, is exceedingly Hardyish, 
and just a very little grotesque, 
though also touching. It is idyl- 
lic—with a twist—and pretty, yet 
apt at moments to be laughable. 
Tess is brought to a sudden pause 
and horror by her lover’s pro- 
posal, and declares it to be im- 
possible ; but gradually is brought 
round, though always with the 
certainty that she must tell him 
what her antecedents have been. 
One knows how difficult even in 
real life it is to make a confes- 
sion much less serious than this 
—and in fiction it is inevitable 
that all the difficulties should be 
increased. So that the fated days 
run on, and Tess does not tell. 
One practical difficulty arises here, 
which Mr Hardy does not seem to 
think of. The dairy-farm is not 
more than a walk, though a long 
one, from Tess’s home. Wessex 
is a very primitive country, we 
allow, and there seem to have 
been no railways within reach ; 
but is it possible that, at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles at the most, 
no whisper of such a story should 
have reached the large rural 
household with all its connec- 
tions,—every milkmaid and every 
man having her and his separate 
ways of hearing the country 
gossip? The scene of poor Tess’s 
downfall, her home, the church- 
yard which contains her infant’s 
grave, are all within easy reach 
—the dairyman is a connection 
of her mother’s,—and yet no- 
body has heard of that episode 
in her life. This, we think, is 
a little remarkable. It is like 
Alec D’Urberville’s horse, a phe- 
nomenon in rustic life. 

However, the terrible intelli- 
gence is only conveyed to Clare 
on the evening of the wedding- 
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day, after he himself has made a 
confession of a similar description 
to Tess, which of course she for- 
gives at once, and, emboldened, 
proceeds to tell him. Then, equally 
of course, the insufferable being 
whom Mr Hardy has set up as 
a man and an Agnostic proves 
what stuff he is made of, and 
flings his bride from him. He 
becomes immediately a compound 
of ice and iron. Pity is not 
in him, nor understanding, nor 
common-sense, nor, least of all, 
love. He hears with his ears the 
piteous plea, and sees the extreme 
youth, the profound humiliation, 
the heartrending shame of the poor 
girl whom he has persecuted into 
marrying him, and whose trembling 
objections and terrors he has up 
to this moment refused to listen 
to. The best man would no doubt 
have been hard put to it to endure 
such a shock ; but this being is sup- 
posed to know all the secrets of 
rural life, and the point of view 
of the children of the fields, yet no 
consideration, no tenderness nor 
humanity, isin him. He deserts 
the unhappy girl without a struggle 
—leaving her from that moment to 
herself. ‘‘Tess,” he said as gently 
and as civilly as he could speak, 
“T cannot stay in the room with 
you.” Now, Mr Hardy is strong 
on the injustice of the fact that 
“the woman pays,” but he never 
makes this injustice apparent to 
his hero. Nor does he apparently 
disapprove of Clare’s action, or of 
the remorseless abandonment of 
his heroine, which of course is 
required by the exigencies of the 
story. 

We need not follow poor Tess 
in her abandonment. Clare sets 
off for Brazil, as the farthest 
point possible, we suppose, and 
every kind of misfortune happens 
to lure her on to the fatal con- 
clusion. Her father dies, and the 
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burden of her mother’s family falls 
upon her. She drops out of the 
prosperous milkmaid condition in- 
to the roughest work of the fields, 
giving room for more and yet more 
telling descriptions of rural opera- 
tions. Then Alec D’Urberville 
comes once more across her path, 
the destroyer of her youth. He 
is a revivalist preacher when she 
sees him next, having been, with 
grotesque particularity, brought 
to repentance of his sins by the 
ministrations of Angel Clare’s Low 
Church father; but Tess changes 
all that in a moment, partly by 
the mere sight of her, and partly 
by her repetition of Mr Angel’s ar- 
guments against revelation, which 
are so potent (Mr Hardy wisely 
does not state them, but only tells 
us the effect, historically) that 
D’Urberville flings his religion to 
the winds, and begins a systematic 
pursuit of his former victim. He 


is ready to marry her, but that, 


of course, is impossible: he shows 
himself, however, the Providence 
of her family, and the matter 
ends as—everything we have been 
made to understand concerning 
Tess forbids us to believe that it 
could do. When Clare finally 
becomes ashamed of himself and 
returns home, he hunts down his 
wife in seaside lodgings and fine 
clothes with D’Urberville. She 
has a wild interview with him in 
her beautiful dressing-gown ; then 
rushes up-stairs to the room in 
which she has left her lover, stabs 
him in his bed with the carving- 
knife, which has been put ready 
to cut the cold ham for breakfast, 
laid out in their sitting-room, and, 
rushing after her husband, joins 
him —for a brief honeymoon of 
passion and mad love and enjoy- 
ment. Clare, who behaved so 
brutally to her when he heard of 
the distant sin of her youth, for 
which she was so little to blame, 
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receives her out of the arms of the 
other without a moment’s hesita- 
tion ; and Tess, who, according to 
any natural interpretation, and of 
all we know of* her, must have 
died of shame rather than meet 
the eyes of her husband clothed 
in the embroideries of the night- 
gown, which Mr Hardy does not 
spare us—forgets every tradition 
of natural purity, and passes from 
one to another as if, which indeed 
she says, the murder had made all 
right. 

We have not a word to say 
against the force and passion of 
this story. It is far finer in our 
opinion than anything Mr Hardy 
has ever done before. The charac- 
ter of Tess up to her last down- 
fall, with the curious exceptions 
we have pointed out, is consist- 
ent enough, and we do not object 
to the defiant blazon of a Pure 
Woman, notwithstanding the early 
stain. But a Pure Woman is 
not betrayed into fine living and 
fine clothes as the mistress of her 
seducer by any stress of poverty 
or misery ; and Tess was a skilled 
labourer, for whom it is very rare 
that nothing can be found to do. 
Here the elaborate and indignant 
plea for Vice, that it is really 
Virtue, breaks down altogether. 
We do not for a moment believe 
that Tess would have done it. 
Her creator has forced the réle 
upon her, as he thinks (or says) 
that the God whom he does not 
believe in, does—which ought to 
make him a little more humble, 
since he cannot, it appears, do 
better himself. But whatever Mr 
Hardy says, we repeat that we 
do not believe him. The lodgings 
at the seaside, drawing-room floor ; 
“the rich cashmere dressing-gown 
of grey white, embroidered in half 
mourning tints;” “the walking 
costume of a well-to-do young 
lady,” with a veil over her black 
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hat and feathers ; her “silk stock- 
ings” and “ivory parasol,”—are not 
the accessories of purity, but the 
trappings of vice. Tess would 
have flung them out of window. 
She would not have stabbed Mr 
Alec D’Urberville, her potential 
husband, with the carving-knife 
intended for the cold ham (which, 
besides, awakens all sorts of ques- 
tions, as—why did Alec D’Urber- 
ville, a strong young man, allow 
himself to be stabbed? and how 
did it happen that the lodging- 
house carving-knife, not usually a 
very sharp instrument, was capable 
of such a blow ?), but have turned 
him head and shoulders out of the 
poorest cottage in which he had 
insulted her with such a proposi- 
tion. It is no use making men 
and women for us, and then forc- 
ing them to do the last thing 
possible to their nature. If Tess 
did this, then Tess, after all her 
developments, was at twenty a 
much inferior creature to the un- 
awakened Tess at sixteen who 
would not live upon the wages of 
iniquity ; and thus two volumes 
of analysis and experience are 
lost, and the end is _ worse 
than the beginning—which, after 
watching Tess through these 
two volumes, and following the 
progress of her thoughts much 
more articulately than she could 
have done herself, we absolutely de- 
cline to believe. Whoever that per- 


son was who went straight from the 
endearments of Alec D’Urberville 
to those of the Clare Angel or the 
Angel Clare, whatever the image 
is called, Mr Hardy must excuse 
us for saying pointedly and firmly 
that she was not Tess; neither 
was she a Pure Woman. This is 
the portion of the book which was 
served up to keen appetites in the 
Reviews, and we rejoice to think 
that it was so. Let the cultivated 
reader keep the nastiness for which 
it seems he longs. We are delight- 
ed to find ourselves on the side of 
the honest lover of a story who 
requires no strong stimulation of 
criminality thrown in against all 
the possibilities of natural life. 
Mr Hardy’s indignant anti-re- 
ligion becomes occasionally very 
droll, if not amusing. Against 
whom is he so angry? Against 
‘‘the divinities,” who are so im- 
moral—who punish the vices of the 
fathers on the children? Against 
God ?—who does not ask us whether 
we wish to be created ; who gives 
us but one chance, &c. But 
then, if there is no God? Why, 
in that case, should Mr Hardy be 
angry? We know one man of 
fine mind whom we have always 
described as being angry with God 
for not existing. Is this perhaps 
Mr Hardy’s case? But then he 
ought not to put the blame of the 
evils which do exist upon this 
imaginary Being who does not. 
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